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HE shire of York is the largest, and therefore, according to 

Fuller, the best in England. All being good, that must be 

admitted to be best, which, by virtue of its size, has the greatest 

share of goodness. Lest any from North, South, East, or West 
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should demur to this conclusion, we may remind them of the 
many claims which Yorkshire has to superadd to her bigness. 
Nature and man have worked together to give her the pre-emi- 
nence. Her place in our island is in the very heart of it—in 
the vital part of Britain. Her land, rich in every form of native 
beauty, in mountain and sea-coast, in valley and moor, river and 
rock, and wood and pasture, in all that can delight the eye and 
gladden the desire, is the home of all that is most precious 
in the national sentiment. Her men—a sturdy, shrewd, and stal- 
wart race, hard-headed and hard-fisted—have so notably done 
their day's work in all time as to have left their mark upon our 
English history, mainly contributing to make that history what 
it is. For two thousand years has Yorkshire held her foremost 
place among the counties, and during all that time has played a 
chief part in our transactions. Briton, Roman, Saxon, North- 
man—she has been the theatre of all their most remarkable 
jachievements—a witness to every process by which out of those 
{ jarring elements has been wrought the England as-we_haye it, 
As the nursery of the great Brigantian race—the principal seat 
of the Roman dominion, and the most powerful of the Saxon 
kingdoms, at every epoch of our history Yorkshire has held a 
rank corresponding to her size and natural position. To the 
Danes and Northmen no part of Britain opposed so long and so 
stout a resistance, and when finally overcome and added to the 
Norman conquest, none of the English shires held to its indi- 
| viduality and independence so bravely and steadfastly. And none 
' to this day preserves a more distinct local character. 
So there is some ground for the opinion which Yorkshiremen 
hold of their noble county. Well has her fond old historian 
‘observed that she is “the epitome of England; whatever is 
excellent in the whole land being to be found there.” Every 
English feature is represented in Yorkshire, which yields every 
English gift. Quoth Speed, “‘ She is much bound to the singular 
love and motherly care of Nature, in placing her under so tem- 
perate a clime, that in every measure she is indifferently fruitful. 
If one part of her be stone, and a sandy barren ground, another 
is fertile and richly adorned with corn-fields. If you here find it 
naked and destitute of woods, you shall see it there shadowed 
with forests full of trees, that have very thick bodies, sending 
forth many fruitful and hospitable branches. If one place of it 
be moorish, miry, and unpleasant, another makes a free tender of 
delight, and presents itself to the eye full of beauty and conten- 
‘tive variety.” Especially fortunate indeed is Yorkshire above all 
other counties in the enthusiasm of her many native historians, 
from learned Dr. Drake and genial Professor Philips to painful 
Mr. Gill and ponderous Dr. Whitaker—not omitting queer, plea- 
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sant, crazy Mr. Gent. At their hands she has received more 
justice than usually falls to the lot of British shires, and by their 
labours is this reviewer much fortified and refreshed unto a like 
undertaking. 

For her land, Yorkshire—Ebona Yune, Deira, Maxima Cesar- 
iensis—well merits the distinction of having been coveted by 
every hungry race which came to Britain. Within the limits of 
the shire, from sea to fell, from Tees to Humber, is held a terri- 
tory equal in extent to more than one sovereign state of Europe— 
- being quite as large as Wurtemburg, and not much smaller than 
Greece. The three Ridings (Trithings, or Third-ings), would each 
make a respectable English county, and vary as much as any three 
contiguous shires in their natural features. Between Lunedale 
and Holderness the difference is as great as between Cambridge- 
shire and North Wales. No one British county presents a sur- 
face so diversified. The North Riding, with its sandstone hills, 
its black moors, its deep clay valleys intervening—the East, with 
its fat alluvial mud, its tertiary sands, and its chalk wolds—the 
West, with its lofty limestone ridges, cavernous mountains, and 
large inland cliffs, constitute between them a region which is a per- - 
petual field of rapture to the geologist and the student of nature. 

Accepting Professor Philips as our guide, we shall be at no loss 
to understand the general character of the surface of Yorkshire. 
Of its earliest appearance, we are presented by science with a 
picture too strange to be more than dimly realized. Without 
going back to that primeval age when jet was coal, and lias, mud 
—when Plesiosaurus walked the earth, and Ichthyosaurus swam 
the seas, and that obscene bird Pterodactyle made the air hideous 
—let us try to conceive those quite latter days when, these being 
dead and buried, the rhinoceros roamed through the tropical 
jungle at the base of Hambleton—when the hyena prowled + 
among the dales, and the hippopotamus sported in the lake 
which is now the vale of Pickering. Yet the bones of Kirkdale 
Cave—surely the most interesting of all British geological dis- « 
coveries—testify that such were among the early inhabitants of 
Yorkshire. The great vale of York itself was once undoubtedly 
a sea, when the hill of Creyke was an island, and Whitestonecliffe 
and Giggleswick Scar were cliffs beaten by waves, just as Flam- 
borough now may be. The singular solitary rocks, or Mans as 
they are called in the county (Cymric Maen), were once 


Swill’d with the wild and wasteful ocean, 


though now far removed from the salt air, and standing in the 
midst of corn-field and pasture. That the caverns of Ingle- 
borough were hollowed out by the action of water is a most 


rational belief; and indeed “ the main external features of York- 
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shire,” says Professor Philips, “are strictly explicable on the 
simplest possible theory—viz., that of the long-continued action 
of the agitated sea on the strata which composed its bed, when 
| this bed was raised to constitute land.” The subsidence of the 
sea, or the upheaval of the land, has left Yorkshire with a vast 
valley in the centre of it—the richest, most fruitful, and perhaps 
the most extensive level in Europe—with, on either side, a suc- 
cession of hill and dale, more frequent and diversified on the 


) west. On this quarter, the spurs of the great Pennine range, 
' aptly termed the backbone of Britain, constitute the boundary 


ridges of the several dales, which strongly resemble each other 
in being narrow and truncated at their upper extremities, and 
‘descending gradually to the level of the valley. It is here that 
/Ingleborough, Pen-y-ghent, and Mickle Fell, rear their, giant 
/ forms—here spring the Yorkshire streams, ‘Tees and Lune, Swale 
and Ure, Wharfe and Aire, whose parallel dales are the homes of 
a wild beauty scarcely to be matched on our island. Eastward 
and northward are the lesser hills of Hambleton and Cleveland, 
rising to a maximum height of 14,000 feet, their sandstone 
forms presenting a marked contrast to the grander and more 
picturesque outlines of the western limestone. Farther south, 
the Wolds, corresponding to the downs which run along our 
whole eastern seaboard, betray in their bare round tops the 
presence of that monotonous maker of landscape—chalk. 

In the days of the Kelt, and long after, the greater part of 
Yorkshire must have presented tie appearance of one dense forest, 
inhabited by the red deer, the stag, the wolf, and the wild native 
cattle, whose descendants still linger in Ribblesdale, When 
Queen Cartismandua held her court at Aldborough, the Brigantian 
towns were no more than circular stone encampments on the 
wooded hill-tops—corresponding, excepting in their artillery, to 
such jungle-fortresses as Amathie and Shunkerpore, as sketched 
by the vigorous hand of “ Our Own Correspondent.” What clear- 
ance was made by the Romans and Saxons became again a wilder- 
ness during the troubled era of the Conquest; and William, who 
loved the stag better than the Saxon, turned whole wapentakes 
into wood again. In’ Edward the Second’s reign, it was com- 

_ plained that there were not men enough in the county to fight 
the king’s battles against the Scots. The last wolf is said 
to have been killed in the neighbourhood of Leeds by John 
of Gaunt about the commencement of the fourteenth century. 
The greater part of Sherwood Forest was in this county, 
extending in a straight line from Whitby to Nottingham 
| town. It was here that Robin Hood held his domain—a hero 
} whom soulless theorists would resolve into empty fable. Here 
was the scene of his most memorable exploits—here he chased 
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the king's deer, and shot his unerring shafts—here he met that 
“curtall fryer,” whom he compelled to carry him pick-a-back 
over the Skell, hard by Fountains Abbey—here he fought with 
the Pinder of Wakefield, beguiled the nuns of St. Hilda, and was 
basely bled to death by the nun of Kirklees. Traces of the 
famous ballad-hero, whom a late writer would somewhat absurdly 
convert into a Saxon champion as against the Norman domina- 
tion, abound throughout Yorkshire; and at Kirklees Park, near 
Huddersfield, they still point out the shrine of the wood-god, with 
an apocryphal inscription, which concludes despairingly with the 
reflection that 

Such outlaws as he and his men, 

Will England never see agen. 


Let him rest, mitissimus predonum. That sort of outlaw at 
least is extinct, with Sherwood Forest and its sylvan glories. 
Down to Elizabeth's time, indeed, it existed, occupying a space 


equal to the present New Forest. In Camden’s days, the whole of | 


Richmondshire was also a thick wood, abounding in wild animals, | 
extending to the walls of York, near which city it bore the name | 


of the Forest of Galtres.# The Forest of Galtres has long since 


disappeared, and it is difficult even to trace the signs of its> 


existence. Time and the Commons’ Enclosure Act have worked 
together to obliterate every surface feature of the old county. 
The scenes of the past are hardly to be verified amidst modern 
improvements. The sites of battle-fields are but painfully recog- 
nised; and over British and Roman camps antiquaries have 
fought as stoutly as ever did their original inhabitants. Which 
is Cataractonium, and where is Camulodunum, are questions yet 
agitating the souls of men. Nature herself is so altered that we 
can scarcely bring ourselves to believe that the savage and deso- 
late county of our ancestors is the tame, populous, and peaceful 
shire of York. Yet the horrid craggy wilderness which affrighted 
the imagination of Camden still exists in almost its primitive 
condition, were we to seek it in the head of Swaledale, about 
Muker and Mallerstang. Here lies « district as wild as New 
Zealand, with inhabitants nearly as rude and simple—here, 
where the Hell-Becks are believed to designate their source, 
where the fairies still sport, and the giants still work, and the 
Boggle-Boggarts—which are a kind of Yorkshire Puck—inveigle 





* A curious reminiscence of this period is preserved in a custom which is 
still maintained at St. Michael’s Church in York, of ringing a bell at six 
o’clock every morning, to guide travellers through the forest. The Church of 
All Saints, in the Pavement, preserves also a lantern, which used to be hung 
on the tower, with the same object. 


| 
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young maidens and frighten old men—where they still dance 
round the Beltane, and preserve more than ¢ an antique rite and 
_picturesque superstition. 

No county is so rich in local character and distinctive features, 
yet each Riding has a character and features of its own, not to 
be confounded but by ignorant Southerners, To the natives, 
Yorkshire is only a general term, and conveys no distinctive idea. 
The three Ridings differ as much inter se, as any three separate 
counties. The North is partly agricultural, partly pastoral, and, 
latterly, partly mining. The East is almost wholly agricultural, 

as the West is industrial and mechanical. Over the other two, 
“ | the North Riding has always claimed precedence, geographically 
and in all otherwise. It is difficult to make its people believe 
that there is any air so pure, any corn so good, any “ beasts” so 
ifine, any horses so fleet, any manners so gentle, or any race so 
. altogether well-bred elsewhere in the kingdom. And the impar- 
; tial witness will allow that there is some ground for the preference 
| which Yorkshiremen give to their favourite Riding. There is 
indeed no fairer portion of England. Although boasting of no 
great cities like Leeds or Bradford, and almost entirely overlooked 
by the genius of commerce, the North Riding is rich in natural 
endowments above most English counties. Nature has worked 
here in her most genial mood. All that should make a land 
happy, and a people blessed—all that tends to beget and keep 
alive the holy spirit of home feeling, is to be found here in rare 
plenty. Among its household possessions in hill and vale, there 
are none more excellent in their kinds than Rosebury Topping 
and Mickle-Fell, Swaledale and Wensleydale. For rivers, which 
are the dearest objects and the liveliest elements of the local 
sentiment, we have Ure, and Swale, and Esk, Rye, Lune, and 
' Greta, with half of Derwent and Tees—more than heart can 
' wish. (They name them in Yorkshire without the definite article, 
‘ as being friends too old for that ceremony.) 

To the natural treesures of the North Riding is to be added 
more than usual store of historic glory. No district in England, 
and that is a wide word, is more rich in kindling associations. 
From the earliest times it has been the stage of mighty men,— 
_the theatre of famous deeds. Not a square mile but has its his- 

| tory, a history more than local. And as Yorkshire is the epitome 
‘jof England, so the North Riding is the essence of Yorkshire. 

‘No part of England has led a busier life, none has exhibited a 

more vigorous vitality, or added more useful elements to the 

common life. Kelt, Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman, each has 

left his mark upon this favoured and coveted region; and from 
each it has drawn what was most precious in him to give. 

. The Britons may yet be traced by palpable signs—by their 
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funereal mounds, old rusty weapons, and relics of camps on the / 
hill-tops—by the hills themselves, as the oldest things they have | 
left us. The Romans live eternally in their legacy of jurispru- / 


dence, as in their monuments of valour, mechanic skill, and citi- 
zenship. ‘The Saxons have left their honesty, love of order, and 
steadfastness; their rude religious foundations, with here and 
there a cross pr a sun-dial. ‘The Normans have endowed us more 
richly with their shrewd daring, their high-souled chivalry and 
far-reaching ambition ; their noble piety and magnificent peni- 
tence, blossoming into rarest forms of grace and edifical 
splendour. 

Of all these ancestral gifts, the North Riding has had an over- 
flowing share. From mountain to sea, from Filey Brig to 
Cronkley Scar, the country is strewn with monuments of its 
early masters, in tumulus and camp, in castle and abbey, in 
church and battle-field. There is scarce a hill without its tower, 
or beck in which the smallest trout might swim without its old 
religious house—the sin being usually side by side with the 
atonement. But to commence our survey in order, let us mount 
Rosebury Topping, and look over the famous district of Cleve- 
land ; famous for horses as well as for clay, and the Phthiotis of 
our British Thessaly. Rosebury Topping itself is to the 
Clevelander what the Wrekin is to the border Welshman—a sort 
of household god and tutelar influence.* From the summit the 
view takes in the whole of this corner of Yorkshire, from the 
sea to the hazy western hills, and far away over the Durham 
coal-fields to the headlands of Northumberland, the latter being 
backed by the dark edge of the Whitby Black-a-Moor. To the 
north-east, where lie the broad lands of the Earl of Zetland, is a 
district of extraordinary note in our annals. This little nook 
of Cleveland has been the nursery, says the local historian, of 
“mighty monarchs, queens, high-chancellors, archbishops, earls, 
barons, ambassadors, and knights.” Here was planted the stock 
of Stuart, and hence flowed the blood which now runs in the 
veins of half the royal houses of Europe. For this was the 
early home of the. Bruces, and here was born more than one 


hero of that great race before even King Robert, the mightiest of | 


the name—a native Yorkshireman, as Scotland is slow to admit. 
The earliest De Brus was one of the most famous of the Con- 
queror's allies, and received for his share of the booty no less 
than 94 manors in Yorkshire. For several centuries after him 








* According to the familiar local distich, it is among other things a barometer 
to the country round :— 


: 


When Rosebury Topping wears a cap, 
Let Cleveland then beware of a clap. | 
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, the family held supreme sway in Cleveland, and up to Robert 
/ Bruce’s time were certainly more English than Scotch, although 
{ it also held the earldom of Annandale over the Border. These 
De Brus’s lived at Danby and Skelton castles, in their Cleveland 
domain, the ruins of which attest their ancient grandeur. The 
second baron of the name was one of the chief leaders of the Eng- 
“ lish at the battle of the Standard, and built Guisborough Priory, 
where lies buried the Bruce who was the competitor with Baliol 
for the Scottish throne—the Baliols being also from this district. 
; Another famous De Brus was Peter, the sixth of the name, who 
| signed Magna Charta, in company with no less than four other 
| Cleveland barons, namely—Robert de Roos, Richard de Percy, 
' William de Mowbray, and Roger de Mowbray. The Bruces, long 
since extinct in the male line, are faintly represented in the female 
by the present Marquis of Aylesbury, who still holds some of their 
oldlands. Of the ancient North Riding families, how many, indeed, 
are extant in these days? How empty the modern boast of Norman 
blood! Where are the Fitz-Hughs, Fitz-Alans, Fitz-Ranulphs, 
the great seignorial houses ? Where is Mowbray, Neville, Scroope, 
Eure, D’Arcy, De Mauley, Baliol, Aske, Clervaux, Bulmer, 
Melton, or Furnival ? Marmion survives only in figment. The 
last of the Conyers—that famous house—died a pauper in a 
workhouse. ‘The rich blood of the Rokebys thinned down and 
ran out into a carpenter a century ago. The sturdiest sceptic 
of hereditary virtue cannot but be moved to a sentiment of 
melancholy at the extinction of the old historic names. Yet the 
fact is a refutation of all the vulgar theories as to antique blood 
and long descent. Blood, like wine, it is certain, has its youth, 
its prime, and its season of decay. However much the old stock 
may be pruned and grafted on, the root will in some time be 
rotten. Let the Normans rest. They have done their work, and 
left their legacy. It is as idle to wish them back as to pretend 
that our modern noble houses do, any considerable portion of 
them, represent the race from which they borrow their names. 
We all know that the Duke of Northumberland is no Percy, any 
more than the Duke of Norfolk is a Mowbray. Here in 
the changes are notable, for an Earl of Zetland holds Marske and 
Upleatham, and a Marquis of Normanby is lord of Mulgrave 
woods, though in vain shall you seek for either Phipps or 
Dundas in the rolls of the Norman baronage. Yet there are 
families of the middle class, and yeomen, who have clung for cen- 
turies to the soil. The Cholmleys still survive at Whitby, and 
the Chaloners, who gave us the great soldier-statesman, Sir 
Thomas, of the seventeenth century, are to be found flourishing 
in-Guisborough; but Lofthouse has long since lost the memory 
of the “ Snake killer,” and Kirkleatham knows no hero earlier than 
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Tom Brown, the bold Dettingen dragoon. There is now a new 
life in Cleveland. Since the discovery of the vast iron-stone depo- 
sits in its hills, it has advanced rapidly to a foremost place among 
British iron districts. Nearly 200,060 tons of metal were produced | 
last year, and, from a purely agricultural, it is fast becoming a | 
mining country—to the benetit neither of its morals nor its green 
woods, sadly befouled by furnace smoke. ‘The town of Middles- 
borough has sprung up on the new industry with the rapidity of a 
young American settlement, and is now the capital of the district, 
with a population of ten thousand. 
The northern seaboard of Yorkshire, from Tees-mouth to 
Whitby, is, for the first part, a flat, sandy shore, of no particular 
interest, rising, as it trends south and east, into bolder forms, and 
about Staithes—a queer little fishing village, hanging to the cliff 
like a cluster of martins’ nests—into elevations of six hundred 
feet and more. At Redcar there is probably the dreariest of 
watering-places. Whitby, with its traditions of the Dane, and its 
noble abbey, so boldly fronting the sea, whose saint appears 
every day at a particular window (if you could only see her), and 
to whom the sea-birds do homage by dipping their wings when 
they come near, has a newer fame in connexion with Cap- , 
tain Cook, who made his first voyage from Esk-mouth, and ever 
held Whitby- -built ships in peculiar esteem. It was in the abbey 
that the Monk Cedmon wrote his poem, and of the three barons 
who slew a member of the fraternity, and their penance, is it not 
written in Marmion ?—They still show where the shafts of Robin 
Hood fell, when the gentle outlaw, being a guest of the abbess, 
gave his notable proof of skill in wood-craft; and here are to 
be found those “‘ headless snakes” of St. Hilda, the Ammonites— 
“certain stones,” says Speed, “fashioned like unto serpents, 
folded and wrapped round in a wreath; even the very pastimes of 
nature, who, when she is wearied with serious workes, sometimes 
forgeth and shapeth things by way of sport and recreation.” But 
if any should wish to see how otherwise nature doth sometimes 
recreate herself, revelling in her power of beauty, let him pursue 
the course of the charming river Esk up to Arncliffe Woods and 
Beggar's Bridge. And if this will not content him, sated \ 
with wood, and rock, and river, in all their loveliest combina- [ 
tions, let him take the old coach road along the moor be- | 
tween Whitby and Pickering. Here lies what is vulgarly 
called the “Yorkshire Switzerland,” but that it does not 
need to borrow’ any foreign name, having its own native beauty, 
which is no more Swiss than it is Dutch. Glimpses of this 
beauty are caught even on the railway which runs along the 
natural cutting “made for it—a line the most romantically con- | 
ceived of any in the kingdom, and which, we learn without any \ 
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disappointment, does not pay. That outrage has been spared 
at least to the genius loci. To the left of this line, coming 
downwards, is some wild country up to the sea-edge, with dales 
curiously intermixed, and looking as if they had been lost there ; 
frum which issue eccentrically the head springs of the Derwent, 
flowing past the domain of Hackness, and through the picturesque 
Forge Valley—standard show-places—until it enters the narrow 
valley which is the highway to Scarborough. This “ Queen of 
English Watering-places,” as the guide-books have it, in many 
/ respects is worthy of the title. There is no finer sea-view in the 
' kingdom than is had here, whether from the South Cliff or the 
Castle Hill. In the full tide of its September season, nothing 
can be gayer than the scene on the Scarborough promenade. It 
is Brighton plus sand, wood, grass, and scenery—everything but 
sea, in which one particular the southern watering-place has the 
advantage ; the sea here being usually of a tame character, and a 
‘dull, unwholesome colour. Otherwise Scarborough is richly 
' dowered in her grand old castle, so famous in all the northern 
troubles, in the Barons’ War, and the Pilgrimage of Grace, and 
for its stout defence against the Commonwealth, and, more lately, 
as the prison of the proto-Quaker, George Fox, who suffered 
much martyrdom of a mild sort within these walls, and has left a 
dolorous account of his woes. The local proverb—‘ A Scar- 
borough warning—a word and a blow, and the blow first”—points 

doubtless to the vigilance with which the garrison kept watch and 
| ward over passing ships; and not to the generally received story 
of Lord Stafford’s surprise of the castle from Sir Thomas Wyat's 
men. Oliver's Mount, rising six hundred feet from the plain, 
and so called from a foolish tradition that Cromwell once planted 
his cannon here for the attack of the castle, commands a magni- 
.| ficent prospect over land and sea, defined sharply to the south by 
' the bold outline of Flamborough Head, and taking in, on a clear 


A day, even the towers of Castle Howard, full thirty miles inland. 


Turning our backs on the sea, we enter the Vale of Pickering 
—once, the geologists tell us, an inland loch or estuary. It is 
now one of the most fruitful districts of the North Riding, with 
many interesting remains of antiquity scattered through its 
cheerful villages. Pickering itself has the usual castle, more 
than usually ancient, where King Richard the Second was confined 
previous to his removal to Pontefract, and where Fair Rosamond, 
it is said, was once a prisoner. Rosamond’s Tower still exists 
almost perfect ; and the Devil Tower points to some yet grimmer 
tradition. At Cropton, in the neighbourhood, are some remark- 
able British mounds, at Cawthorne a Roman camp, and at Last- 
ingham a church with much fine Norman work in its simple cir- 
cular arches and vaulted crypt. Malton, which Professor Philips 
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will not have to be the Roman Camulodunum, is a fine bustling 
agricultural town, with what Lord Carlisle would call a “ well- 
conditioned” air about it, being the centre of a fruitful and pros- 
perous district. The old manor of the Vescis is now, man and 
soil, the property of the great Whig house of Wentworth—it 
being a familiar saying, that the wind dare not blow down the 
High-street of Malton without the permission of the Lord Fitz- 
william. The Earls of Carlisle have their famous seat—Castle | 
Howard—in this neighbourhood, where that lightest of dramatists | 
and heaviest of architects, Sir John Vanbrugh, has laid one of | 
his painfullest loads on the earth. The house is a wonder of | 
cumbrous magnificence, yet holds some of the greatest treasures | 
of art— the “Three Marys,” Vandyck’s portrait of Sny- 
ders, Bellini’s “ Circumcision,” and the grand Flemish master- 
piece, the “ Adoration of the Kings,” by Jean Mabeuse. The 
pleasure-grounds are as charming as wealth can make them ; and 
the view from the terrace looking over the park really lordlike 
and splendid. 

It was here, while gazing at this scene but a few days before | 
his strangely melancholy end, that Samuel Romilly said to 
Sydney Smith—“ These are the things that make death terrible.” 
Yet life was then less pleasant to the wit than to the lawyer. , 
It was at the miserable little village of Foston-le-Clay, within 
sight of Lord Carlisle's domain, that the greatest master of 
English humour and common sense wore out the best years of 
his manhood, in the dull drudgery of parish duty, upon a pittance 
which his lordship’s butler would have scorned; to the eternal 
shame of the party for which he fought with all the power of 
his great heart and fine intellect; the party to which he gave 
character, name, success, and place, nay, everything but a con- | 
science and decency. If he had been endowed with no wit and | 
less goodness; had he started a new theory of the Greek | 
particles, or edited a fragment of Euripides, or ratted at a con- | 
venient season, or married Somebody's niece or cousin ; had he 
only been plucked at college, and then taken to unctuous 
Evangelicism, he could hardly have escaped a bishopric. But 
being a simple good man with only genius, it was ordained that | 
he should be perpetual curate of a dreary Yorkshire village in a | 
clay country. Hid behind a friendly screen of trees stands | 
Sydney Smith's parsonage; the house which he built himself | 
with the aid of the village carpenter and the village mason, and | 
which he termed the “ ugliest and most comfortable in England.” 
Leaving Foston in its clay, we come to the stately ruin of Sheriff 
Hutton Castle, built by Bertrand de Bulmer, and a famous 
fortress in the wars of King Stephen, going afterwards to the 
Nevilles of Wensleydale. At the little village of Sittenham 
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-}was born the poet Gower, the first of the Yorkshire worthies in 


that line, the others being George Sandys, Edward Fairfax, 
/ William Congreve, Samuel Garth, William Mason, and Ebenezer 
| Elliott. Gilling, the ancient home of the Fairfaxes, and before 
them of the Mowbrays, is one of the cleanest and tidiest villages 
in Yorkshire; and for a neighbour has Newborough, the 
pleasant abode of the Wombwells, who descend from the old 
Fauconbergs, and, through the Lord Fauconberg who married 
Mary Cromwell, have some of that mighty blood in their 
veins. In their hall are exhibited some Cromwell relics, a sabre, 
a pair of pistols, a hat, and a saddle. The country about here 
is very finely wooded, the beeches being especially notable for 
their size and stateliness. Leaving Coxwold, the village of 
Lawrence Sterne, we come to Byland Abbey, a Cistercian house 
of Roger de Mowbray’s foundation, and one of the most beautiful, 
in all but site, in Yorkshire. Enough remains of the great west 
window, larger in diameter than that in the south transept of York 
Minster, to prove its early magnificence. The monks, it is said, 
first settled themselves at Old Byland, opposite to Rievaulx, but 
the bells of that abbey sounded ungratefully near in their ears, and 
so they moved, and after many wanderings came to their present 
site. Their founder, Roger de Mowbray himself, lies buried in the 
chapter-house, and deserves a fuller record as one of the greatest 
of the Norman barons of the twelfth century; a model man of the 
age immediately succeeding the Conquest, when the invaders had 
lost their foreign character, and were already become Euglishmen. 
And there is no phenomenon in our English history so remarkable, 
so fortunate in its consequences, as the ease and rapidity 
with which those hardy rugged Northern adventurers adopted 
a new nationality, and became merged into the great body of the 
people. Nor is it less to the credit of the Saxons that, unlike 
some of their neighbours, they like sensible men very speedily 
conformed to the new state of things, and instead of keeping up 
a chronic howl and whine, resolutely set themselves to make the 
best of it. This Roger de Mowbray, who was statesman as well 
as soldier, being one of King Stephen's chief partisans, and 
a comrade of King Louis in his crusade, must have been either 
an enormous sinner, or a very glutton for absolution, for he 
founded no less than thirty-five religious houses in the county of 
York. And for this, if for nothing else, let his memory smell 
sweet and blossom from his nettle-grown tomb where he lies in 
his favourite abbey. Too much account cannot be made of 
these old Gothic ruins, if not as exemplars of piety, at least for 
bringing down to us what would otherwise have been lost, the 
true art of building. 
The Vale of Mowbray, so called from that great house whose 
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original fee it was, with Thirsk for its capital, is the pride of | 
Yorkshiremen for that sort of trim and fruitful beauty which is | 
only to be found in England, and is as impossible to the coun- ' 
tries of Europe as a jockey or a whitethorn hedge, or that sweet 
green grass which grows on Hambleton Down, and makes the, 
famous training-place for the famous Yorkshire races. Here,’ 
under the crest of the hill, is also a White Mare, as locally cele- 
brated as that whose glories have so pleasantly occupied the 
author of “Tom Brown.” Here, for an unrivalled prospect of 
all that is best in Yorkshire, take your stand on the edge of 
Hambleton End, above Whitestone Cliff, on a clear July after- 


noon. From a sheer height of a thousand feet, you look over the ,/— 


whole vast plain of York, away on the right to far Pen-y-ghent 
and Whernside—on the left to the cold barren Wolds, with 
their round monotonous forms. In the blue distance stands 
boldly out York Minster, like some tall ship at sea, while at your ° 
feet lies Gormire, smallest of lakes, glistening like a great jewel, 
as it is. No pleasanter or more extensive prospect is to be shown 
in England ; and, if you can dispense with size and savagery, none 
more satisfying to the senses. No wonder that the district imme- | 
diately surrounding the escarped erid of Hambleton—the giant's 
wall, according to the legend, when the giants were here—is known 
as the Happy Valley; and if the happiness of Yorkshiremen, 
who are a shrewd people in that respect, lie in sweet air, a 
kindly soil, much corn, the vicinity of a training ground, and so 
pretty a village as Sutton for their centre and metropolis (a 
model village this, and not to be confounded with unnumbered 
other Suttons in the country,) then are the natives here 
supremely blest. But to the immediate east is a region scarcely 
less full of delight, over the high downs to Ryedale and Bils- 
dale, and the romantic district, once the barony of Walter de 
l'Espec, and now the property of the Duncombes. The old Cis- 
tercian Abbey of Rievaulx, founded by that great baron himself, 
a man of note, and one of the three English leaders at the battle 
of the Standard, is an exquisite exemplar of Early English— 
perhaps the most interesting, both for itself and its site, of all 


the Yorkshire abbeys. Less perfect and splendid than Fountains, ~~ 


aud perhaps equalled by Bolton in point of scenery, there is a 
charm about Rievaulx such as no other ruin excites. If all else 
was lost of the beautiful old works of faith, this alone would 
serve to teach us how we English could once build, to the glory 
of God and the delight of man. Where is now that art and 
faith ? Amidst all our formalisms, literalisms, and spiritualisms, 
what have we done in these days to equal the least of these old 
edifices ? Great, and not sufficiently acknowledged, is the na- 
tional burden of obligation to those poor monks who, in the early 
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days at least, must have had their hearts in their work, or. else 
whence their feeling of truth in beauty—whence their will to 
plan, and their power to do these things? With all her wealth 
and means, what has Protestantism done to the service of God 
‘and art ?—Weare not even ashamed of an ex-Prime Minister who 
can get up among the assembled Commons of England, and talk 
of Gothic architecture as a “barbarism,” and who deliberately 
prefers Somerset House to Westminster Abbey. 

To see Rievaulx aright, nature and the Lord Feversham have 
lent a terrace of grass, overlooking the sequestered vale of Rye, 
with its innumerable gorges and tangled woods. Hither let the 
pilgrim come in that period of the year which is the glory of 
our English climate—the brief, gay interval between spring and 
summer, when the dainty leaves have not yet lost their first deli- 
cate hue, and the tender ash is only just beginning to clothe her- 
self—when the May-flower is yet in the bud, and the last of the 
violets still on the ground. Here, stretched on the soft turf, he 
may command a view of the ruin between the mountain-ashes 
which fringe the steep sides of the terrace, and give himself freely 
to its sweet influence, undisturbed but by the bubbling of Rye 
over its tiny falls, or 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms. 


He will thank the Lords Feversham, who, in erecting those two 
hideous temples at each end of the terrace, have done nothing 
more to spoil what is the best thing in all their wide domain, 
extending, as jt does, thirty miles among the dales in a straight 
line. Duncombe Park is theirs, famous for its beeches, and its 
house, heavier and clumsier than even Castle Howard, and by the 
same builder; also the old castle of Helmsley, once the strong- 
hold@ of the De Rooses, who obtained the fee of “ Hamlac,” by 
marriage, from Walter de l'Espec’s daughter. It afterwards came 
to the family of Villiers, and was bought from the second duke 
by Sir Charles Duncombe, from whom the present Lord Fever- 
sham inherits. Pope has made a note of the transfer, in his 
memorable picture of Buckingham— 
And Helmsley, once proud Buckingham’s delight, 
Slides to a scrivener or a city knight. 
The banqueting-house, built by this mad British Alcibiades, the 
scene of many a wild revel, exists now in ruins; also that house 
at Kirby Moorside, not far off, wherein the Duke died—by no 
means the “worst inn,” but a decent substantial tenement. The 
{record of the great man’s death in the registry is literally in the 
/ language of Yorkshire, as follows—‘ Gorge Vilaus, Lord dooke 
of bookingam.” Here, in this neighbourhood, is Kirkdale, with 
its old Saxon church, and curious inscription, declaring it to have 
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been built when Edward was king, and Tosti earl; and its cave, 
so famous for the fossil bones therein discovered of tropical 
animals, which, when first found, still retained their animal 
gelatine. 

The centre of the North Riding is occupied by the ancient 
district of Richmondshire, the most valuable, perhaps, of all the 
single feofs bestowed by the Conqueror upon his companions. 
Originally the patrimony of the Saxon earl Edwin—Edwin the 
Beautiful—it fell to the share of Alan, son of Howel, Earl of 
Brittany, who married William’s daughter Hawise, and was 
among the most potent of the great barons in chief. This 
Earl Alan brought with him a great number of his countrymen, 
to plant them here; and it has been said that marks of this | 
Armorican settlement are yet to be traced in the countenances _ 
and the speech of the men of Richmond. And doubtless it was 
to this immigration that the old sarcastic Saxon rhyme bore 
reference— 

William de Cognisby 
Came out of Brittany, 
With his wife Tiffany, 
And his maid Manfras, 
And his dog Hardigras. 


The fee of Richmondshire remained in the uneasy possession of 
the Dukes of Brittany, descendants of Alan, for upwards of two 
hundred years, its owners being sorely puzzled to choose between 
their two suzerains, and never being able to make up their minds 
whether they should be French or English. And long after these 
Breton Dukes had lost their fair Yorkshire earldom, they con- 
tinued to hug themselves with the title, even until the marriage 
of the last legitimate heiress, Anne of Brittany, with Charles IX. 
Among the lineal descendants of Earl Alan was Constance, wife 
of Geoffrey Plantagenet; and another was Regent of Scotland, 
in King Edward the First's days. Richmond, the capital, is a 
fine old feudal town, nobly placed above the brawling stream of ~~ 
Swale, with its great Norman keep, built by Earl \’onan, rising 
100 feet above the rock, and 200 above the river. The whole 
castle, which occupies a space of nearly six acres, was, without 
doubt, one of the strongest places in the North, and for that 
reason has scarcely any history. It is a maiden fortress, and 
was never taken or besieged, even by the Commonwealth men— 
time being the only enemy who has made the present breaches. 
The vaults beneath the keep, with their curious groined arches 
springing from a common centre, are full of interest to the 
archeologist. Here to this castle did Ranulph de Glanville bring 
his illustrious prisoner, William the Lion, having taken the 
Scottish king in a daring foray at Alnwick; and here, in some 
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secret cave beneath, untrodden by man, sleep Arthur and his 
knights, awaiting the time when, according to the legend, Eng- 
land's deadly peril shall arouse them to life once more and fierce 
enterprise. There is a picturesque local tradition, which, often 
told in print, may be repeated here, for its fine spirit of romantic 
dreaming. Once on a time, very long ago, a man wandering 
about here found his way by some chance, “ conducted by a 
mysterious personage,” says one authority, into an underground 
vault, wherein he saw, to his great surprise, a company of 
knights all in a deep sleep. Observing the enchanted sword 
(doubtless that famous brand, Excalibur), he half drew it from 
its sheath, but a motion among the sleepers frightened him so 
that he let slip the blade to its place. As he fled in terror, the 
following mysterious words met his ear :— 


“ Potter, Potter Thomson! 
If thou hadst either drawn 
The sword, or blown that horn, 
Thou’d been the luckiest man 


That ever yet was born!” 


So ended the Yorkshireman’s adventure and the hopes of 
England. 
This part of the North Riding has been happy in a topographer 


so careful, learned, and elaborate as Dr. Whitaker. Yet the 
greatest charm of his ponderous folios is the illustrations by 
Turner—then not be-Ruskined into his fall fame. Richmond- 
shire has no reason to complain of her painter, who has done 
even excessive justice to her castles and her abbeys, her rocks 
and streams—which, in a fine spirit of poetry, are made some- 
times better than nature. St. Agatha’s Abbey, at Easby, needed 
no exaggeration, for though singularly irregular in its architec- 
tural forms, it is one of the prettiest ruins imaginable. At 
Easby Church, close by, lie many generations of Scroope, and 
Aske, and Conyers. Aske Hall, once the property of the family 
of that name, has been since 1760 the chief seat of the Dundases, 
/ who are the great Whig house of the North Riding, and divide 
the political power with their rivals in birth and antiquity, as in 
estate, the Tory Duncombes. The Duke of Leeds, at Hornby 
Castle, ‘represents the race of Conyers; while the Fitz- -Hughs, 
whose great stronghold was at Ravensworth, in this county, have 
for centuries been extinct. Advancing up Tees, we come to the 
scenes of Scott's poem of “ Rokeby,’—Rokeby itself, and Brignall 
Banks, made also memorable by Turner, Mortham Tower, Eggle- 
stone, and Deepdale, with all the exquisite combinations of wood 
and water in which this romantic district abounds. The spot where 
Greta mingles with Tees— 








Teesdale and Swaledale. 


Issuing from her darksome bed 

To catch the morning’s eastern red, 
And through the softening vale below 
Roll her bright waves in rosy glow— 


is a scene to be remembered by all who have wandered here ; 
though there is too much of “ rosy glow” both in the poet's and 
the painter's picture. It might have been wished that they had 
been content to render just what nature has given, and no more. 
The tourist in Teesdale will have a surfeit of such beauty before 
he has reached the Westmoreland border; and if he is an angler, 
as he should be to know all the secret of the woods—to be made 
free of the Force, and to hear what the rocks roar and the alders 
whisper—let him tarry in Lunedale as in a land of content, coming 
in with the May-fly and going out with the dun. If an anti- 
quary, he will observe what Scott has noted, the Runic names of 
the streams hereabout—as Woden’'s Beck, Thorgill, and Balder's 
Beck. Between Lunedale and Upper Swaledale is a wild, un- 
trodden region of fell and moor, which let none enter who has 
not a bold heart, stout legs, and enduring’ bowels. The rude 
stone huts of its primitive people are almost Druidical in their 
form and structure; and there are’ other traces, such as the 
dance round the Beltane, to show how long the Druids lingered 
here. Yet the natives have a very proper notion of their own 
social value. “Mr. White, if you had wanted a wife, do you 
think you could choose one out of Swaledale ?”—asked a strapping 
lass of our pleasant traveller; and indeed Mr. White might do 
worse. The dalesmen are a stalwart, comely race, the finest ex- 
tant specimens, perhaps, of the pure Anglo-Saxons; for no 
Norman or Dane ever reached so far into the heart of the 
country. Their women have a deserved local celebrity for good 
looks. As to the rest, it is idle to suppose that nature is not 
nature, even in the dales. The notion of pastoral virtue has been 
formally dispelled by that useful public officer, the Registrar- 
General. Arcadian purity has gone out since shepherds have ceased 
to wear satin breeches and to carry crooks; and in this dege- 
nerate age it must be held that, in point of morals, an English 
country village is no better than a populous manufacturing city. — 
Mr. White lends his testimony to the unsavoury fact that 

“ Adam and Eve” balls are held in certain of the seemingly most 

correct rural towns of Yorkshire; and every inspector of rural 

police knows what a village feast means and how statute-hirings 

are concluded. 

Wensleydale is larger, more attractive, and interesting than its 
neighbour valley, and has led a more stirring life. in point of 
natural beauty, it may be placed first among the Yorkshire dales ; ! 
for there is nothing elsewhere to surpass the grandeur of the view 
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from the Buttertubs Pass, looking over Ingleborough and Whern- 
side, or the soft beauty of the prospect from Leyburn Shawl, 
or Middleham Castle. Here was the castle of the great race of 
/ Neville—the most remarkable perhaps of all the early baronial 
families, for the number of its illustrious members. Indeed, it 
was to medieval England almost what Douglas was to Scotland. 
Originally sprung from Waltheof, the great Saxon Earl of York, 
the Nevilles held in their veins the best Norman-mingled with 
the best Saxon blood. The King-maker himself, who held his 
/ court at Middleham, is the grandest figure of our English fifteenth 
century. The Scroopes succeeded the Nevilles in the lordship of 
Wensleydale, and though of inferior descent, arrived at scarcely 
less renown. SBolton Castle, famous for its memories of Queen 
Mary, was their seat, and hence issued, in the course of 300 years, 
the following long train of notabilities, namely, an archbishop, 
two bishops, two earls, twenty barons, one lord chancellor, two 
chief justices, four lord treasurers, and five knights of the Garter. 
These Scroopes, it will be seen, were men of law and letters, as well 
as of arms; and an’ old historian remarks of them, that “ they 
were uniformly devoted to their own advancement,” being none 
the worse Yorkshiremen for that. Yet, while attempting to 
mount the ladder on Bacon’s method, “ by siding themselves in 
the rising,” they sometimes got an ugly tumble, as witness the fate 
of the Lord Scroope of Masham, the friend and councillor of King 
Henry V., whose base revolt his master likened to “ another fall 
of man.” Among.the illustrious men of this family was the Arch- 
bishop of York, “a hot and furious man,” who led a rebellion 
against Henry IV. for the sake of a “reformation of abuses,” 
turning, as the traitor Westmoreland declared,— 
His tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet and a point of war. 
The Archbishop's execution was the first instance of capital 
punishment being inflicted in England upon any prelate. Another 
Scroope of fame was the 4 
Lord Scroopeof I Bolton, stern and stout, 


who led the men of Wensleydale to Flodden Field, and took so 
notable a revenge for the many injuries they had suffered from the 
Scots. Indeed, the greater part of Lord Surrey’s army seems to 
have been composed, on that memorable occasion, of the York- 
shire dalesmen, For the Cliffords were also there, with all the flower 
of Craven. But we cannot pretend within our limits to give even 
a bare catalogue of the Wensleydale worthies and their high achieve- 
ments, orto describe a tithe of the wonders and beauties of this happy 
region. To Yorkshiremen of the latter days, not the least object 
of interest in this part of the country is Middleham Moor, which, 
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with Whitewall and Hambleton, is among the most cherished 
institutions of Yorkshire, being where the purest horse-blvod in 
Europe is begotten and trained to that extreme tenuity of perfec- 
tion which is the envy and beast of the British turf. In no part of 
England perhaps is the passion for horse-racing more genuine, or 
the skill in horse-craft more general. If there is indeed any one 
talent which a Yorkshireman may be said to possess, it is that of 
being able to breed, run, and sell a horse ; and it may be seriously 
questioned whether any event of the present century has so 
agitated the universal race of tykes as the victory of Blink Bonny 
at Epsom, or the contest between the Dutchman and Voltigeur 
over Knavesmire course. Endless jokes are current at the ex- 
pense of Yorkshiremen, and their passion for horses. “Shake 
a bridle over a Yorkshireman’s grave,” says the proverb, “and he “ 
will arise and steal a horse.” None are fonder of alluding to 
their feats of bargaining than themselves, and there is no song 
more popular throughout the country than a certain ditty which 
tells how that, on one occasion, Greek meeting Greek, a tyke 
having “ swopped” his dead horse for a supposed living one, dis- 
covers that his rival’s steed was both dead and skinned! This is 
held to be a most exquisite joke, and one of the greatest triumphs 
of native wit. No ambition, indeed, may be said to be more hope- { 
less than to outmatch a Yorkshireman in a horse bargain. : 
It is vain to seek among the people of the North Riding for / 
distinct marks of their original parentage. Minute ethnology 
is perhaps the least exact and most profitless of sciences. The 
Englishman, said De Foe in spite, is the mud of all the races ; 
and from that useful conglomerate called the Yorkshireman 
it is as difficult to detect and draw out the component elements 
as to a given quantity of Humber alluvium to assign every 
parent rock and every creative force. The analogy perhaps is 
not perfect, for the conditions under which man exists are 
subject to influences beyond the power of analysis or definition. 
A composite race has a character of its own, the proportions of 
which may not always be found in any of its germs. As in 
chemistry, the mixture of two animal forces may produce a 
third quite distinct in its nature from either. The effect of 
civilization must also be allowed. Common laws, common life, 
& common organization, have tended to obliterate generic dis- 
tinctions. Itis only very generally and broadly that we can pretend 
to distinguish Kelt or Teuton, Roman or Northman, in the 
modern Yorkshireman. Thatthe Danish element prevails on the 
coast and along the great river-courses—the Norman and the 
Roman in the larger towns and richer valleys—the Saxon in. 
the inland dales, and the British in the-still more-remote and 
inaccessible Tegions—are safe conclusions, in which we are con- 
‘iene AA2 
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( firmed by the evidences of form, language, and physiognomy. 
| In the large-framed, muscular, and massive dalesman, fair-haired, 
f | and blue-eyed, and broad of speech, it is easy to recognise the 
_ Saxon type. The darker-haired, smaller-boned, thickset people 
of the coast, with their sterner countenance, and language 
| approaching closely to modern Jute and Frisian, suggest the 
“| presence of the sea-loving race of Denmark. Their kinsmen, the 
men of the farther north, whether of the direct Norwegian 
breed, or of the filtrated Norman-French, may be indubitably 
found among the higher ranks—in the oval countenance, and the 
regular features, and by marks not less physical than moral. Of 
the Romans, who were no more than a garrison in Britain, with 
much admixture of Slavonian, Pannonian, Spanish, and even 
| Scythian in their ranks, the traces are perhaps less evident, yet 

- not altogether lost in York and some of the older towns. 
{ The men of the North Riding, who may stand as fair repre- 


i sentatives for the county in general, are, taken as a whole, as fine 


}@ success in judicious cross-breeding as their horses or their 
beasts. ‘They have some of the best parts of the national cha- 
racter, being bold, industrious, sober, steadfast, and thrifty. They 
Y\ are a thorough, downright, hearty people, with a firm faith in 
themselves and their county—as free from the unrealities and the 
sentimentalities as from the delicacies of moral life. Honest, yet 
not romantically so, and keenly alive to the sense of gain, their 
favourite maxim is—“ I don’t want to chate or to be chated ; but 
if it must be one or t’other, why, then I wouldn't be chated.” 
{ Yet they are credited with more liberality than their brethren of 
,| the West Riding, and are less ready to accept the alternative im- 
plied in their proverb. They are also less restless, and more 
' content. Wages are good throughout the Riding, and agricul- 
tural work generally well understood, well done, and well paid. 
With fourteen or fifteen shillings a week, an ordinary labourer's 
earnings—and the minimum upon which English homes are to 
be kept, and English men and women reared—there is very little 
complaint of want of employment—the poor-rates and crime are 
below the average, and there is scarcely any emigration. 

In all material and economical respects, the West Riding is 
the foremost district of England, having Lancashire alone for its 
rival in industry, skill, and enterprise. It is the native home of 

' handicraft, or rather of steam-craft, contributing in extravagant 
| proportion to the wealth and substantial greatness of the coun- 
| try. It clothes one-third of the human race in wool, and finds 
| them in files and pen-knives. It furnishes our wardrobes, our 
dinners, and our armouries. It feeds, wraps, shaves, and stabs the 
\ greater part of humanity subject to those processes; and is the 
| ‘ veritable final cause of sheep and iron. 
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The capital of the clothing district is Leeds, not without a / 


} 


struggle from Bradford. The rivalry between these towns is | 


great and inextinguishable. It is said that a letter was once sent 
through the post addressed, “‘ Leeds, near Bradford,” to the in- 
finite glee of the latter, which is much the younger town. But 
the Leeds people have survived that great blow and discourage- 
ment, and, as a recent assertion of superiority, have built themselves 
a magnificent Town Hall, wherein royalty has been entertained 
with much effusion. Woollen and linen cloths, iron, and ma- 
chinery, are the principal manufactures of Leeds, employing be- 
tween them no less than 13,000 persons—otherwise it is an un- 
interesting town, as are most of these great smoky seats of 
industry. The sentiment of manufacture has not yet at least 
superseded that of nature or history. We are bound to accept 


the change wrought by steam and spinning ; but yet it is with / 


some melancholy that we witness all the old beauty of Airedale | 


destroyed, its clear streams turned to noisome sewers, its trees 


spoilt and slain, and one thick, eternal, murky cloud of smoke | 


polluting God’s air and oppressing man’s breath and life. Our 


/ 
} 


manufactures, with all they have done for us, are still in debt to | 


the country ; and he who doubts that the process which makes 
wealth to accumulate makes also men decay, has only to observe 
a regiment of West Riding militia, and compare it with one from 
the north country—to take note of the difference between the 
stunted, shambling, hollow-breasted men of the one, and the tall, 
square, lightsome, and muscular forms of the other. 

It must be reckoned also a misfortune of these great manufac- 
turing towns that they lie in the midst of the most beautiful and | 
romantic scenery, with which they are singularly dissociated. | 
Thus Leeds is in the heart of Airedale, and its chimneys smoke 
in full view of Kirkstall Abbey; Bradford, which makes “ cash- 
meres, orleans, coburgs, merinos, lastings, alpacas, damasks, 
camlets, shags, plain bucks, mousselines de laine, paramattas, shal- 
loons, and waistcoatings,” is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
some of the finest scenery in Wharfedale ; Sheffield, smokiest, 


a 


| 


| 


filthiest, foulest-tongued of towns, rears itself in the centre of , 


Hallamshire, a famous old sylvan country, through which Robin 
Hood roved—the domain of Cedric the Saxon, and the scene of 
Wamba’s and Gurth’s wanderings—the country of which the 
proverb declares— 


When all the world shall be aloft, 
Then Hallamshire shall be God’s croft. 


There is a certain incongruity in the association of manu- 
facture with its favoured sites, and it is with difficulty we can 
realize the days when Wakefield had a Pinder, and was “ Merry 
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Wakefield "—when the Duke of York, in Sandal Castle, was 
defied to the field by Queen Margaret, and lost that bloody battle 
which was ruin to him and his. Yet Wakefield has some claim 
to antiquity as a place of manufacture, it being one of the earliest 
‘ settlements of the Flemings, who brought industry into these 
islands in King Edward the Third’s reign. Sheffield also was 
noted for its whittles even in the time of Chaucer, as it now gives 
steel to all the world—the blade to the Briton for his beef, and 
the savage for his “long-pig’—to the Red Indian for scalping a 
foe, and the civilized American for solving a difficulty—to the 
brigand for cutting a throat, the sailor his tobacco, the priest his 
sacramental bread. One great branch of Sheffield’s industry in 
these days consists in the manufacture of that mysterious article 
of feminine apparel which is used to give the female form its full 
development, and endow it with the essential bulginess. Sheffield 
thrives on the new fashion, which almost makes up to it for the 
decline in the tomahawk business, consequent on the evangeliza- 
tion of Polynesia. Halifax is another of the old industrial towns, 
now hardly able to hold its own against its younger rivals. It is 
noted as the largest parish in England, and otherwise by its 
name of terror to thieves—“ From Hell, Hull, and Halifax, good 
Lord deiiver us !”—was a part of the ancient thieves’ litany, the 
last being dreaded the most, for its bloody law, by which felons 
| taken within the liberty, either “hand-habend, back-berand, or 
| confessand,” as to any commodity of the value of thirteen-pence 
halfpenny, were liable to be beheaded within three days, by a 
/ species of guillotine. Not the least important of the manufac- 
turing towns is Batley, the chief seat of that great latter-day 
staple of England—shoddy. This is the famous rag-capital— 
the tatter-metropolis, whither every beggar in Europe sends his 
cast-off clothes to be made into sham broadcloth for cheap gen- 
tility. Of moth-eaten coats, frowsy jackets, reechy linen, 
effusive cotton, and old worsted stockings, this is the last desti- 
natidn. Reduced to filament and a greasy pulp by mighty 
toothed cylinders, the much-vexed fabrics re-enter life in the 
most brilliant forms—from solid pilot-cloth to silky mohair and 
glossiest Tweed. Thus the tail-coat rejected by the Irish peasant 
—the gaberdine too foul for the Polish beggar—are turned again 
to shining uses, reappearing, it may be, in the lustrous paletot of 
the sporting dandy, the delicate riding-habit of the Belgravian 
belle, or the sad-sleek garment of her confessor. Mr. White, 
indeed, denies the truth of the popular belief, that there are men 
in Batley of a habit so thrifty that they spread their old cotton 
rags over their fields, and then, the land having imbibed the 
grateful greasiness, do send them to the shoddy-mill ; but he re- 
veals enough of the mysteries of the shoddy manufacture to make 
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us sit uneasily in our raiment. He tells a good story of how 
“once a portly Quaker walked into Batley just as the mill- 
hands were going to dinner: he came from the West, and was 
clad in the excellent broad-cloth which is the pride of Glouces- 
tershire. ‘Hey!’ cried the hands, as he passed among them; 
‘hey! look at that, now! There's a bit of real cloth! Lookey! 
lookey! we never saw the like afore.’” 

On the value of West Riding industry, whether exercised on 
shoddy or wholesomer manufacture, we need not dilate, for it is 
quite fully estimated. The West Riding has gentler associa- 
tions, and is not all manufacturing. On many of its towns the 
wayward genius of handicraft has refused to smile, and they are 
as purely poetical in their dull repose as though they had never 
heard of a loom ora spindle. Ripon, for example, which dates 
from the Kelts, and lives in the proverb which celebrates the 
keenness of its spurs, and is possessed of that famous ordeal for | 
chastity, called St. Wilfred’s Needle, and where, since Alfred’s | 
time, a horn has been blown at the Market Cross every night, / 
illustrating the persistence of custom in England; Knares- { 
borough, with its memories of a saint, a witch, and a murderer, . 
each eminent in his kind, and its noble castle and famous 
well—nigh to Harrogate, where health, on a bleak, barren com- 
mon, has fixed her gayest, genteelest seat ; Boroughbridge, where 
the second Edward defeated his barons, and its neighbour Ald- 
borough, the oldest town of Yorkshire, the capital of the Bri- 
gantes,.and a great Roman garrison, evén before York was ; 
Tadcaster, where, on Towton Heath, thirty thousand English- 
men miserably slew each other on a fair spring day, and 

Th’ aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sank into the ground— 


where the red and white roses still bloom, as though in memory 
of that bloody carnage; Pontefract, with its dark and troublous 
history— 

O Pomfret, Pomfret ! O thou bloody prison, 

Fatal and ominous to noble peers ! 


—where tradition still points out the spot of King Richard’s murder, | 
and whose grim old fortress looks like nothing so much as a vol- 
cano top, with the fire and fury burnt out ; Doncaster, neatest and 
cleanest of towns, with its race-course and spick-and-span new 
Gothic church, the glory of Mr. Gilbert Scott; Selby, where 
Conqueror William made his best atonement, and had his 
favourite abbey, whose church is perhaps the highest extant 
specimen of English-Norman art. These are the lesser West 
Riding towns, unbegrimed by the smoke of the factory chimney. 
In the extreme West is a region of wild romance, the cradle of 
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Wharfe, Nid, Aire, and Ribble. Wharfedale resembles in cha- 
racter its sister valleys, and in beauty or interest is not inferior to 
any. Its scenery is beheld to the greatest advantage from the 
road between Kettlewell and Coverdale, from the new cold-water 
palace at Ilkley, or from Otley Chevin. ‘Turner, who spent many 
a holiday in Wharfedale with his friend and patron, Mr. Fawkes of 
Farnley Hall, has painted every rock and tree hereabout. At 
_ Denton Hall, now the domain of one of the great clothing lords, 
was born Fairfax, the Parliamentarian general, a man with never 
more than half a heart in his work, and who lived to repent of 
even that modicum of titleto fame. Yet let him not be aitoge- 
}ther forgotten as having preserved the painted windows of York 
‘Minster, when threatened with destruction at the hands of the 
.fierce Cromwellian soldiery. Of Bolton Abbey and its glories, 
scenic and historic, have not the poets and painters sufficiently 
told? How “the noble boy of Egremound” fell into the Strid, and 
how out of the mother’s affliction rose the stately Priory ; and 
of the doe, “ most beautiful clear-white,” who to the sacred pile 
was wont to go, and look upon St. Mary’s shrine, nor feared in 
the still moonshine upon the lonely turf to sit, forlorn but not 
disconsolate, whom the pile called Child of Time and Daughter 
of the Eternal Prince—are a portion of the heritage left us by 
poetry, which will survive long after these old stones have 
crumbled to dust, and history become a calendar. Of Craven 
and its ancient lords, the Cliffords, a volume might be written, 
which would be no imperfect epitome of our English annals. These 
Cliffords, whose seat was Skipton Castle, are among the most re- 
nowned of the old English families. In Yorkshire they have been 
long extinct in the male line; but a slip from the parent stock still 
“ survives in the Lord Clifford of Ugbrooke, in Devonshire. From 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries no house played a more 
busy part in the affairs of England. In the wars of the Roses, 
they were among the staunchest adherents of Lancaster ; and the 
“Black Clifford” still survives in Shakspeare and tradition as 
the fell butcher of Wakefield fight. His son was the no less 
notable “ Shepherd Lord” of Barden Tower, who in his old age led 
the men of Craven to Flodden Field. His son again was the 
famous admiral of Queen Elizabeth's time—*“ the best-born 
Englishman,” says Fuller, “that ever hazarded himself in that 
kind.” The Lady Anne Clifford, Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, 
and Montgomery, is known for her proud spirit and her gallant 
defence of Skipton Castle against the Parliament's army. The 
Percies shared the Craven fee with the Cliffords, and were once 
a dominant house in the county, with possessions in all three 
Ridings, having their centre at Maiden’s Bower, near Topcliffe. 

A fair character of the West Riding people is hardly to be got 
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from their neighbours. That they are bold, active, and laborious 
all the world knows. That they serve Mammon with heart and 
soul is perhaps no peculiar reproach. They are “sleuth-hounds” 
after money, says Mrs. Gaskell, who knows them, and they 
have rather a pride in owning the impeachment. The strife for 
gain is nowhere more hot and fierce than in those manufacturing 
towns, with their hard, grinding life, and remorseless destiny. 
Their manners have an unhewn roughness, almost picturesque 
in its hideous abnegation of grace or, feeling. Yet individually 
the victors in the great life-struggle for self are far from insensible 
to emotions of generosity, as rude and monstrous as is their 
passion for money. Some among the West Riding notables, 
softened by success, aspire to a high degree of intellectual culti- 
vation, and there are no more liberal patrons of art and literature. 
Yet the one original genius which the Riding has produced, in 
Charlotte Bronté, owes nothing to the local sentiment. More 
Irish than Yorkshire, the Brontés derived nothing but their 
ruggedness from their wild dwelling among the Haworth 
moors. 

The East Riding is aland of tilth and pasture—a broad, flat ~ 
country, going down from the Wolds to Humber and the sea, barely 
able to hold its own against the German Ocean. That portion 
of it called Holderness (HGll-deira-ness), corresponds physically 
as well as etymologically with the Holland of the opposite coast. 
It is just as fat, and rich, and shifty ; and most of the sarcasms 
which Andrew Marvell has levelled at the Dutchmen are as appli- | 
cable to his own native district. There is here the same conflict | 
of sea and land as in Holland, perpetually renewed in spite of | 
every compromise. The sea is gradually getting the best of it; : 
and every year Humber steals some fifty thousand tons of earth. 
Many a broad acre has been swallowed up from Bridlington to} 
Spurn Head, and more than one busy village, with some such 
mournful record as the following—Here stood Auburn, swept 
away by the sea. Of the once famous port of Ravenspurn, where 
Bolingbroke landed, and Edward the Fourth after him, on the 
same pretence, not a trace remains. And the sea has, in all times, 
brought other invaders than itself. ‘This whole coast was the | 
favourite landing-place of the Danes and Northmen. The shores | 
of Humber offered peculiar facilities to them for drawing up their 
shallow galleys; and no part of England preserves more vestiges 
of their occupation. From the time of Ida, the Flame-bearer 
who gave his name to Flamborough, to Harold Hardrada and his 
luckless enterprise, the Hollow-deira-land was an irresistible 
attraction to the restless race of Scandinavia. Here it took root 
most deeply, in spite of such terrible discouragements as Athel- 
stane’s victory of Brunanburgh, and Harold's, of Stamford 
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Bridge. Here tons and hams gave place to bys and thorpes, and 
proclaim the hardy people whose tongue still pervades the local 
speech. A native of Holderness could at this day make himself 
intelligible with little difficulty at Bergen or Copenhagen, and 
there is an old saying that— 


Gooid brade, botter, and cheese, 
Is gooid Yorkshire and gooid Friese. 


‘Next to its sea-shore, the chief natural distinction of the East 
Riding is its group of chalk hills, the Wolds—forming in their 
smooth, rounded forms, so singular a contrast to the wooded and 
craggy mountains of West and North Yorkshire. The theory of 
their formation has been excellently elucidated by Professor Philips, 
who, for the physical topography of Yorkshire, may be trusted as 
a mast sound and intelligent guide. The Wolds have an interest 
for the archeologist as well as the natural philosopher; for on 
most of their tops, as.at Acklam and Leavening Brow, are un- 
doubted traces of Keltic settlement. Driffield, loved of those 
who angle for the trout, is the wold-capital, as Hull is of the 
sea-coast, and Beverley of the Riding at large. Hull, though of 
comparatively modern creation, is memorable for its contributions 
to English liberty, in having been the first town to declare against 
King Charles, and in having produced Andrew Marvell, the in- 
corruptible. Nor should it be forgotten that it was hence that 
Robinson Crusoe, mariner of York, took the sea upon that un- 
dying voyage which is Young England's Argonautic Expedition. 
Hull has little else of romance about it; but Beverley, the town 
of Athelstane, and long before him a famous British sanctuary, 
with its Saint John of that ilk, whose tomb “ sweated blood” on 
the day of Agincourt, and its two noble churches, of which the 
Minster is second only to York in the county, and has that 
famous jewel of a tomb, the Percy shrine—and Austin’s stone, 
whereon the saint stood to preach to heathen Yorkshiremen—is a 
town of great interest, not so much visited as it deserves. The 

‘same may be said of Howden, and Patrington, and Hemin- 
borough, all whose churches partake of that beauty and exquisite 
sense of fitness which inspired in so extraordinary a degree the 
early race of Yorkshiremen. 

Agriculture is almost the sole calling in the East Riding, and 
it flourishes exceedingly. Though there are fewer yeomen than 
in the North or West Riding, the holdings .are unusually large, 
and the tenures liberal and stable. The farmers are believed to 
know their work as well as any men in England; and nowhere 
is the condition of the agricultural labourer better understood 
or administered to. Wages are high—from fifteen to eighteen 
shillings a week ; and there is none of that squalor and wretched- 
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ness which make a Dorsetshire labotrer’s hut, as a human habi- 
tation, several degrees worse than an Esquimaux cabin or an 
Australian gunneeah. “ We get beef and mutton,” said one to 
Mr. White, “ and plenty of it.” Happy Yorkshiremen ! 

The metropolis of this great English province of Yorkshire 
has a special renown too large for topography. No city has 
played so conspicuous a part in our annals, and none retains so 
many relics of its former life. Whether as the Brigantian Caer- 
Ebrauc, the Roman Eburacum, the Saxon Yore-wic, or the. 
Danish Jorvik, it has been ever held a foremost place on the 
island. To the Romans it was Altera Roma—endowed with the 
title of “ civitas,” only given to Rome herself, and with a temple 
of Bellona, built in Rome alone and the principal imperial cities. 
That it was the centre of the imperial power in Britain we may 
argue from a thousand premises—from the countless relics of 
Roman grandeur and luxury which have been discovered here, 
from the Roman emperors born, crowned, or deceased here, and - 
from the quartering here for three hundred years of the famous 
Legio Sexta Victriz. That it produced Constantine, lodged 
Hadrian, and killed Severus, we must believe in spite of some 
latest sceptics. That it gave learning to France and Christianity 
to Germany, is also more than a myth. During the period be- 
tween the seventh and tenth centuries, it may be fairly questioned 
whether any city of Europe (excepting in Mahommedan Spain) 
was the seat of greater intellectual activity, And York can 
afford to abandon the honour of having kept the first English 
Christmas with Arthur Pendragon, in the undoubted possession 
of the learned Alcuin—the English Aristotle to the Frankish 
Alexander. During all the thick darkness of the tenth century, - 
it is certain indeed that the capital of Deira continued to retain a 
glimmer of light, despite her grievous sufferings at the hands of 
the Dane. Afterwards made fairly Danish and the seat of an 
earldom, of which Siward, the avenger of Duncan, was the most 
notable possessor, no city made so stubborn a resistance to the 
Norman Conqueror, or was so terribly punished. Yet it was 
quick to revive, and became Norman as easily as the rest, and in 
the Doomsday Book is reckoned at 1711 houses, besides 
churches, castles, and palaces. During the early Plantagenets it 
maintained its distinction as the capital of the North, and raised 
more than one army in defence of the realm. To King Edward 
the First it was an abiding point d'appui in his Scottish cam- 
paigns ; and to his unworthy son a refuge and rallying-point: 
King Edward the Third was no less partial to York than his 
predecessors, and here he wedded his lovely Philippa, amidst such 
magnificent revelry as excited the notice of Froissart. “There 
was nothing,” says that chronicler, “but iousts, triumphs, and 
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tournaments in the day-time; maskings, revels, and interludes, 
with songs and dances, in the evening, along with continual 
feasting for three weeks.” The citizens indeed always enjoyed a 
singular reputation as men endowed with a judicious sense of 
good feeding; and even in Fuller's time York is noted as the 
“staple place of good cheer.” The archbishops especially dis- 
tinguished themselves by the grandeur of their gastronomy ; and 
the famous feast given by Archbishop Neville to his brother the 
King-maker, must ever be reckoned as one of the highest 
achievements of the art of dinner-giving. It must be owned 
that all our modern efforts in that line sink into insignificance 
before “80 fat oxen, 1000 wethers, 100 peacocks, 300 quarters 
of wheat, 330 tuns of ale, and 4000 cold custards,’"—which are 
but a small portion of the archiepiscopal bill of fare. But 
revelry alone was not the business of York. The archbishops 
could fight as well as feed in those days; and were indeed a 
singularly pugnacious body of men. Archbishop Thurstan beat 
the Scots on Cawton Moor, near Northallerton ; though it is true 
he had the aid of three saints on that occasion—St. Peter of 
York, St. John of Beverley, and St. Wilfrid of Ripon. Archbishop 
Melton was not less bold, though less successful, when he went out 
with his whole church militant, dean, canons, and prebendaries, and 
clergymen to the number of three hundred, to Myton-on-Swale, 
against the same enemy. Archbishop Scroope’s rebellion we 
have already noticed. Archbishop de la Zouch commanded a 
division of Queen Philippa’s army at Nevill’s Cross, and behaved 
like a true knight and brave soldier of the Cross. 

During the wars of the Roses, York inclined at first to the 
side of her namesake, as did the greater part of the county. 
Edward IV., though but coldly received upon his first landing, 
was crowned in the Minster on the 4th of May, 1464, with great 
splendour. Yet, on the whole, the citizens preserved a righteous 
impartiality, and showed by their conduct how little they recked 
of divine right or legitimacy. ‘The truth is, that few in that age 
were swayed by any but personal influences—not from selfish 
calculation on their own account, but through carelessness of form 
and sentiment. They fought not for York or for Lancaster, 
but for Edward or for Henry, for Neville orfor Clifford. Richard III. 
met in. York with a splendid welcome, which was accorded just 
as readily to his rival Harry of Richmond. The dissolution of 
the monasteries met with greater disfavour in this county than 
in any other, owing to the great number and the vast influence of 
the religious houses; and the Pilgrimage of Grace added fresh 
heads to Micklegate Bar. The council of the nation, first. 
established in this reign, restored to York much of the prestige 
j/it had enjoyed as the frequent seat of Parliament under the 
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Plantagenet kings. The great Ciwil War, which closed the 
reign of feudalism in England, wag the last period of York's 
individual grandeur. It was here that Charles held his Council 
when London would not have him, and here he resolved to fight 
the Parliament. York was steadily loyal to the king's cause, 
and sustained a resolute siege against Fairfax’s army, the dints 
of whose cannon are among the last wrinkles on the face of the 
old city. Nor did she surrender until after the fatal day of 
Marston Moor, when it was no longer a doubt who was master 
in England. ‘The Parliamentarians celebrated their great victory 
by a solemn service in the Minster, the Earl of Leven’s Scotch 
chaplain officiating after the Presbyterian fashion; and we can 
picture to ourselves the disgust and alarm of all true Churchmen 
in the city at this daring profanation of their beloved temple. 
Since the restoration of the Stuarts, York has subsided into 
the tamest, dullest, and deadest of cathedral towns. The spirit 
has fled those grim old walls, and there reigns a new genius 
whose name is Conventionality. ‘The old life, so rich in colour 
and character, has given place to the new, which is all a dull 
neutral tint. York has played out its part as an individual city ; 
and what remains is but a second-rate provincial capital, and a 
Parliamentary boreugh.* Every sign of separate existence is 
blotted out; and but for the grand old giant who sits enthroned 
in the midst, serene witness of the mighty change—the Minster 
—there would hardly be a living influence left to the city. Yet, 
though the centre of some sort of local sentiment, that famous 
house of God is felt only in its shadow by those who live around. 
This is too often the case with these old cathedral cities, which 
have as little as possible of any true feeling for their treasures of 
religious art. So Eddystone is a beacon and a beauty only to 
the far ships—while to those at the foot of it, all is darkness and 
a stench of burnt oil. Besides, our modern religion is not large 
enough to fill these grand spaces. We are a Protestant people, 








* The latter parliamentary history of York is not without instruction.. The 

eat contest of 1807, when Wilberforce, Lord Milton, and the Honourable 
Mr. Lascelles were candidates, agitated the whole county from end to end. It 
was in reality a struggle between the two rival houses of Harewood and Fitz- 
william for county precedence; and was won by the latter by a narrow 
majority. The election is said to have cost the candidates not less than a 
hundred thousand pounds a piece. Wilberforce’s expenses were defrayed by 
a public subscription, but at least one of the two contending families is said 
not to have yet recovered the effects of the contest. Lord Brougham’s return 
in 1830, which excited scarcely less interest, and collected forty thousand 
persons in the York Castle-yard, though unopposed, cost a hundred thousand 
open Even since the Reform Bill, though seats are quoted lower, York 
as maintained its character of being a dear constituency ; and has ruined and 
killed at. least two of its representatives through its costly suffrages. 
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and have a secret, uneasy conviction that painted windows and 
traceried capitals are inventions of the Scarlet Lady. So, abiding 
in Salems and in Bethels, we give up our beautiful cathedrals to the 
obscene influence of vergerdom. There is nothing more melan- 
choly indeed than to observe such a building as York Minster, 
once glowing with a lively faith (such as it was), and crowded 
with worshippers, now lying waste and empty, and at the best but 
a raree-show. In vain have we endeavoured to detect anywhere 
about its precincts those “‘ drowsy felicities” of which Mr. Ruskin 
speaks as being some among the results and the compensations 
of a modern cathedral establishment. There is the drowsiness 
indeed, but nowhere the felicity, unless we are to include in that 
term the sordid delight of a hungry verger over the abstracted 
sixpence. The noble pile, the patient labour of centuries, which 
was the centre and the object of many a good man’s faith, and 
the product of the best art of a province—the cathedral of which 
/ Roger the Good laid the crypt, and Archbishop Thoresby built 
the choir, Archbishop de Gray raised the transept, and Arch- 
‘bishop Melton the nave—to which the Percies gave the wood, 
| and the Vavassors the stone, and every good citizen and York- 
shireman contributed something, if only an honest prayer or a 
pious ejaculation—the Minster, like all its brethren, exists solely 
for a show and a means of alms—the solemnest, grandest, 
pitiablest of shams. 

It is a question at least as interesting as any which can occupy 
the minds of Englishmen, whether this general and gradual break- 
ing up of local influences, this dwindling down of individualisms, 
whether of men, or cities, or counties, denotes the health or disease 

‘of the system. The fact is undoubted that every year makes the 
distinction less between one part of England and another: village 
‘ is becoming like village, town like town, county like county. At 
the present rate of progress, the topographer will, before many 
years, lose his occupation. The character of a county will be read 
im the history of the country. Centralism has already done much 
to obliterate local distinctions; and the railroad, which has been 
so fulsomely complimented for its service to civilization, is cer- 
tainly chargeable with this, that it has ruled all England with one 
| straight level measure. England, it is true, is the gainer, but it 
) is at the expense of Englishmen. De Tocqueville bas remarked, 
‘ that the present generation of French resemble each other more 
closely than did the former ; but the same may be said with even 
greater truth of the English. Indeed, but for Indian mutinies 
to suppress, Australian deserts to fertilize, or American settle- 
ments to plant, the world might know what England was, but 
hardly what Englishmen could do. 
To cherish the local sentiment without encouraging localism 
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itself, in its accepted sense, would seem to be the part of true 
patriotism ; and to this end let everything be done to keep alive 
all the influences which go to form the character of a city or a 
county. Let the people of Yorkshire continue to be Yorkshire- 
men, the dwellers in Cornwall to be Cornishmen, the denizens of 
Kent be men of Kent ; and so may all and each best be English- 
men. 


— 
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Art. I.—Tae Morats or TRADE. 


1. The Complete English Tradesman. By Daniel Defoe. 
London. 1726. 


2. The Times. 1858. 
3. The Public Ledger. 1858. 


E are not about to repeat, under the above title, the often- 
told tale of adulterations: albeit, were it our object to deal 
with this almost threadbare topic, there are not wanting materials 
more or less new. It is rather the less observed and less known 
dishonesties of trade, to which we would here draw attention. The 
same lack of conscientiousness which shows itself in the mixing 
of starch with cocoa, in the dilution of butter with lard, in the 
colouring of confectionary with chromate of lead and arsenite of 
copper, must of course come out in other less concrete forms; 
and these are nearly, if not quite, as numerous and as mischievous 
—some even more mischievous. ' 

But that we grow up in daily familiarity with them, we should 
be startled by the many indications of dishonesty that meet us at 
every turn. Getting wide glimpses through small holes, the far- 
seeing moralist might even from the sights and sounds of our 
streets divine how lax are the principles of our trade. Hearing 
the costermonger cry all his fruits and vegetables as “ fine,” and 
the itinerant fish-vendor invariably describe his supplies as “‘ fresh” 
and “alive,” he might infer the generality of misrepresentation ; 
and he would find his inference verified when, on turning to the 
advertising columns of the Times, he found all the ships and 
packets characterized as “ splendid,” “ first-class,” ‘“‘ very fast- 
sailing,” “beautiful,” “celebrated,” “ magnificent”— when he 
read of the horses that they were all either “the finest grown,” 
or “ first-rate,” or “invaluable,” or “the handsomest in town,” 
or “one of the grandest steppers in London”—when he saw that 
all the properties for sale were “exceedingly valuable,” “ ex- 
tremely well fitted up,” “most eligible,’ “delightful site,” 
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“admirably adapted,” &c.—when he discovered that all the 
lodgings were “ very comfortable,” all the medicines “ infallible,” 
all the references “‘ unexceptionable.” Casting his eyes over 
shop-signs and door-plates, and meeting as he would with such 
titles as “mechanical operative dentist” (implying that other 
dentists are not mechanical and operative), or “ practical boot- 
maker” (tacitly referring, as it seems, to some class of theoretical 
bootmakers), he would have further evidence of the wish to give 
a false impression of superiority. While still more numerous 
facts of the same meaning would be furnished him in the grand 
names coined for very commonplace artieles; aud in the use of 
the words “ patent” and “registered,” to imply improvements 
where there are none. 

Between the many forms of this, which is vulgarly called hum- 
bug, and the direct crimes of which traders are sometimes guilty, 
there lie dishonesties of various grades of flagitiousness, and 
various degrees of prevalence; and these are committed, not by 
retailers only, but they vitiate the more extensive transactions of 
agents, wholesale houses, and manufacturers. It is not true, as 
many suppese, that only the lower classes of the commercial 
world are guilty of fraudulent dealing: those above them are to 
a great extent blameworthy. That the larger traders display in 
other shapes a like want of principle with the smaller, may indeed 
be suspected a@ priori. It can scarcely be that on the average 
those who deal in bales and tons differ widely in morality from 
those who deal in yards and pounds. We may presume that 
their misdoings simply take a less concrete form, or come less 
conspicuously before the public. And we are not deceived in 
this conclusion. Illicit practices of every form and shade, from 
venial deception up to all but direct theft, may be brought home 
to the higher grades of our commercial world. Tricks innume- 
rable, lies acted or uttered, elaborately-devised frauds, are preva- 
jent—many of them established as “ customs of the trade ;” nay, 
not only established, but defended. To a terrible extent dis- 
honesty is, not an exceptional and temporary, but a general and 
permanent element of our mercantile system. Let us look at 
the evidence: first briefly noting the sins of retailers. 


Of illustrations furnished by the shopkeeping class, many are 
so familiar as scarcely to need enumeration. All know some- 
thing of the common manceuvres used in the clothing trades—the 
false announcements of “ Great Reduction,” “ Selling Off,” 
“Bankrupt Stock,” ‘“ ‘Tremendous Sacrifice,” with which shop- 
fronts are made conspicuous, and the attention of the credulous 
arrested ; the exhibition in the windows of ticketed samples that 
are superior to those sold as the same behind the counter; the 
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change of articles that is sometimes made after purchase, while 
the customer's eyes are directed elsewhere. Many, too, must 
have heard how unwary buyers are betrayed into taking as great 
bargains, things which are represented to them as slightly da- 
maged, and therefore cheap ; but which are really charged to them 
at the full price: and how indeed not unfrequently such articles 
are intentionally injured by fire or water in some inconspicuous 
place, the better to create in the buyer’s mind the delusive belief 
that they are offered at a great sacrifice. But there are some 
methods of misleading that are less generally understood. A 
very common one is that of fractional rates—the three-farthing 
system, as it might be termed. The contents of a shop-window 
are marked at such prices as thirteenpence halfpenny, sevenpence 
farthing, and the like, with the view of suggesting the false in- 
ference that where the prices are adjusted to such small coins, 
the margin of profit must be very narrow; and this false infe- 
rence is usually drawn. A kindred trick, which is general among 
the advertising drapers, is that of selling certain common goods, 
of which the public know the value, at a very low rate—a rate 
entailing loss—to produce the impression that other goods are 
being sold at corresponding rates. Such lures as calico at a 
penny farthing per yard, miraculously cheap bonnets, ribbons at a 
ridiculously small figure, are distributed through the window and 
about the doorway ; and by the aid of this ground-bait (to use an 
angler’s metaphor) not a few gudgeons are induced to purchase 
largely of things that are as dear as the lures are cheap. Add to 
which, that in such establishments much is done by sheer force of 
lying. “Fifteen per cent. below other houses” is reiterated in 
advertisements with unblushing audacity, when, as proved by 
those who have tested them, the prices are in some cases nine and 
ten per cent. higher. On many out of the passing crowd this 
assertion tells; and supported as it is by unscrupulous profes- 
sions made over the counter by assistants whose promotion 
depends on their success in selling—who haye ever hanging over 
them the penalty of dismissal if the memoranda of their sales 
daily filed and inspected do not come up to par—the falsehood 
prospers. 

Among retail grocers—whose chief transgressions, however, 
come under the head of adulterations—there exist some practices 
analogous to those just mentioned. The use of lures is ex- 
tremely general—indeed we might say, almost universal. Sugar 
and spices are mostly the commodities on which a sacrifice is 
made : the first because it is one of which all housekeepers know 
the current prices, in which they can therefore appreciate a re- 
duction ; the second probably because not being purchased in 
large quantities, a considerable percentage of relative loss does not 
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amount to a large total. Of course the profits made upon 
coffee, tea, cocoa, currants, rice, and the rest, must be corre- 
spondingly great. Judge what it is from looking at the figures. 
As we are told by a highly intelligent man engaged in the busi- 
ness, and familiar alike with its wholesale and retail practices, a 
retail grocer who makes his business pay, has to sell every 1001. 
worth of goods for 1101. Of this sum about 40l. repre- 
sent the sale of sugar; and this 401. worth of sugar is 
sold at a loss of five per cent. Of course therefore, on the re- 
maining 60/. worth of commodities, nearly a double profit 
has to be made; and as competition prevents the doing of 
this by an adequate increase of price, it must necessarily be done 
by some kind of deception. It may be very pertinently asked— 
“What advantage is reaped by this system if all, or most, pursue 
it?” and the reply is—‘ There is now no advantage.” Those 
who first: thus deluded the public, and, by alluring customers 
with sugar below prime cost, obtained a large sale for chicoried 
coffee, &c., made large profits. But as fast as the trick has been 
adopted by a wider and wider circle, it has ceased to be profit- 
able to any one; and like countless other established mal-prac- 
tices of trade, has become an inconvenience, if not a loss. Per- 
haps its chief effect now is that of suggesting, fostering, and 
excusing further abuses. Whoso has used this deceit is less 
likely to hesitate in adopting others known to the fraternity: 
such as passing off articles of one quality for those of another ; 
or giving in handbills some impossibly low price for a com- 
modity of the “very finest” kind, and when it 1s asked for, sell- 
ing some other called the “finest,” under a pretended misunder- 
standing of the order. Nor will those habituated to such a 
policy fail to seize fit occasions for palming on their customers 
old stock as new : waiting until certain vessels are announced from 
China or the Mediterranean, and then before yet their cargoes are 
unshipped, placarding the windows with—“ Finest new season's 
tea!” “Fresh fruits just in!” And it needs scarcely be added 
that men thus familiarized with untruths, direct or implied, will 
not be hindered by qualms of conscience from adding to the 
ever-widening flood of puffing advertisements ; which, as charac- 
terized by a thoroughly competent judge, are “one mass of lies.” 

As already hinted, we do not propose to treat at much 
length the dishonesties of retail trade, of which most readers 
know something, and many a good deal. The foregoing 
brief description of a few of the commoner artifices which 
disgrace two of the dominant businesses, must suffice, as indi- 
eating the moral tone which more or less pervades the class. 
There is indeed reason to believe, that in most other cases the 
vices are not so great. In some, the nature of the commodities 
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is a hindrance to fraudulent practices ; in others, that have not ex- 
perienced so long-continued and keen a competition, such elaborate 
methods of deception have not been developed. But as there is 
no reason to presume that those who deal in textile fabrics or 
plantation produce, are intrinsically worse in character than 
others, we must conclude that among retailers in general the 
like want of principle crops out with a frequency and clearness 
varying according to the circumstances. And whoever takes 
note of the deceptions that daily come under his observation— 
the ale-bottles that contain a third less than they should do ; the 
loaves that are under weight; the pots of anchovies, and the 
like, which promise to contain twice what they really contain ; 
the sac de nuit, seemingly made of black leather, but really of 
varnished canvas; the furniture that warps and cracks because 
made of green wood; the good-looking houses in which bad 
material is concealed under paper and paint; the faulty and 
diseased horses that are palmed on the unwary as sound ; the 
plaice served up at the dining-house under the name of turbot ; 
the pirated pieces of music differing in a few notes from the 
originals ; the numerous imitations, and conspicuous cautions 
against imitations; will see that this conclusion is fully 
warranted. 

Before passing on, however, we must not forget to name a 
vice of another order that corrupts retail trade—the bribing of 
servants. In the shape of Christmas-boxes and discounts on 
bills, this seems extremely general. Occasionally, as by a still 
remembered law-suit respecting the secret contract between a 
nobleman’s butler and his wine-merchant, startling instances are 
made public. And the system in this case so gigantically de- 
veloped, appears to prevail more or less throughout the transactions 
between shopkeepers and their wealthier patrons: uniformly 
when the bills are paid by the servants, and to a censiderable 
extent even when they are not. Large sums are thus realized. 
A now prosperous farmer in the Midland Counties, narrating his 
previous life to a friend of ours, whose statements are thoroughly 
reliable, admitted that his capital had been wholly derived from 
the profits hence accruing to him, as chief servant in the family of 
a gentleman of large income. He paid all the accounts, and had 
a discount of 5 per cent. upon everything he paid. From the 
physician down to the sweep, this tax was uniformly levied, and 
submitted to. And from this domestic octroi, tacitly recognised 
by his master, he gained between two and three hundred a-year. 
Customs of this kind, extensively established as they now are, 
necessarily generate gross abuses. It is clear that under such 
circumstances, tradesmen will compete with each other in bribing ; 
and it is certain that they do so. Servants, greedy of these fees, 
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go where they can get the highest. Directly or indirectly they 
inquire of a shopkeeper what discount he allows; show dissatis- 
faction if it is not enough; hint that more is given elsewhere ; 
and go elsewhere if their demands are not met. ‘This is nota 
hypothetical statement: we have the facts fully authenticated. 
Tradesmen have described to us the necessity they are under of 
succumbing ; the haughty manner in which a gentleman’s servant 
will receive an insufficient present ; and the inevitable withdrawal 
of custom that follows: for although it may seem that this 
penalty is beyond a servant's power to inflict, yet by misrepre- 
sentations, and even by malicious damage of the goods supplied, 
he can readily get it inflicted by his master. Now, the bribes 
he thus pays form a considerable deduction from a shopkeeper’s 
profits; and it is clear that the higher he bribes, the more he 
must resort to indirect ways of increasing those profits. Com- 
petition forbids him to raise his prices ; and he is therefore under 
the temptation to supply inferior commodities, to adulterate, to 
surreptitiously take from the master as much as he gives the 
servant. ‘The one illicit deed inevitably generates others. 


Of the class which transacts the business between retail and 
wholesale dealers—commercial travellers—there is not much to 
be said ; further than that, depending as their prosperity does on 
their success as salesmen, they are under a stimulus to use all 
means tolerated by their employers, who, as we shall see, are not 
very punctilious. Of course they habitually facilitate their business 
by more or less treating; and sometimes they carry this policy 
to a considerable extent. We are told that not uncommonly 
travellers who spend large sums in giving their clients champagne 
suppers, make great returns with comparatively little trouble. 
And although at first sight it seems strange that retailers should 
thus allow: themselves to be deluded with their eyes open; yet it 
needs but. to remember how habitually in men’s minds a small 
proximate benefit outweighs a greater remote one, to see that it is 
in human nature to be thus manceuvred. 

The business of wholesale houses—in the clothing trades at least 
—is chiefly managed by a class of men termed “ buyers.” Each 
wholesale establishment is usually divided into several depart- 
ments; and at the head of each of these departments is placed 
one of these functionaries. A buyer is a partially independent 
sub-trader. At the beginning of the year he is debited with a 
certain share of the capital of his employers. With this capital 
he trades. From the makers he orders for his department such 
goods:as he thinks will find a market; and for the goods thus 
bought he obtains as large a sale as he can among the retailers 
of his connexion. The accounts show at the end of the year 
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what profit has been made on the capital over which he has 
command ; and according to the result, his engagement is con- 
tinued, perhaps at an increased salary, or he is discharged. 
Under such circumstances we should scarcely have supposed— 
what we nevertheless find on unquestionable authority to be the 
fact—that buyers habitually both bribe and are bribed. The 
giving and taking presents, as a means of obtaining custom, is 
an established and understood practice between them and all with 
whom they have dealings. Their connexion among retailers they 
extend by treating and favours of various kinds; and they are 
themselves influenced in their purchases by like means. It might 
be presumed that self-interest would in both cases negative this. 
But in most cases it appears that no very obvious sacrifice is 
entailed by yielding to these influences. When, as usually happens, 
there are many manufacturers producing articles of like goodness 
at the same prices, or many buyers between whose commodities 
and terms there is little room for choice, there exists no motive to 
purchase of one rather than another; and then the temptation of 
some immediate bonus turns the scale. Whatever be the cause, 
however, the fact is testified to us alike in London and the 
provinces. Not only is it that by manufacturers, buyers are sump- 
tuously entertained even for days together, und are plied throughout 
the year with hampers of game, turkeys, dozens of wine, &c. ; 
but it is that they receive actual money bribes, sometimes, as we 
hear from a manufacturer, in the shape of bank-notes, but more 
commonly under the form of a discount on the amount of their 
purchases. The extreme prevalence—universality we might say— 
of this system, is proved by the evidence of one who, disgusted 
as he is, finds himself inextricably entangled in it. He confessed 
to us that all his transactions were thus tainted. “Every one of 
the buyers with whom I deal,” he said, “ expects an occasional 
bonus in some form or other. From time to time I have to make 
a handsome present—perhaps a dozen of choice port, or else to 
give ‘a round sum as discount. Some require the bribe to be 
wrapped up, and some take it without disguise. To an offer of 
money, such an one replies—‘ Oh, I don’t like that sort of thing ;’ 
but nevertheless he does not object to money’s-worth. While 
my friend So-and-so, who promises to bring me a large trade this 
season, will, I very well know, expect a one per cent. discount in 
cash. The thing is not to be avoided. I could name sundry 
buyers who look askance at me, and never will inspect my goods ; 
and I have no doubt about the cause—I have not bought their 
patronage.” And then our informant appealed to another of the 
trade, who agreed in the assertion that in London their business 
could not be done on any other terms. To such an extent is the 
system carried, and so greedy of perquisites do some of these 
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buyers become, as to absorb a great part of the profits; and to 
make it a question whether it is worth while to continue the con- 
nexion. And then, as above hinted, there comes a like history 
of transactions between buyers and retailers—the bribed being 
now the briber. One of these above referred to as habitually 
expecting douceurs, said to the giver of them whose testimony we 
have just repeated—“ I’ve spent pounds and pounds over —— 
(naming a large tailor), and now I think I have gained him 
over.” To which confession this buyer added the complaint, 
that his house did not make him any allowance for sums thus 
disbursed. 

Under the buyer, who has the absolute control of his own 
department in a wholesale house, come a number of assistants 
who transact the business with retail traders; much as retail 
traders’ assistants transact the business with the general public. 
Working as these higher class assistants do under the same pres- 
sure as the lower, they are similarly unscrupulous. Liable to 
prompt dismissal as they are for non-success in selling; gaining 
a higher position as they do in proportion to the quantity of 
goods they dispose of at profitable rates; and finding that no 
objection is made to any dishonest artifices that they may use, 
but rather that they are applauded for them ; these young men 
display a scarcely credible demoralization. As we learn from 
those who have been of them, their duplicity is unceasing—they 
speak almost continuous falsehood; and their tricks are of all kinds, 
from the simplest to the most Machiavellian. Take a few 
samples. In dealing with a retailer, it is an habitual practice to 
bear in mind the character of his business, and to endeavour to 
delude him in the direction in which he has least experience. If 
his shop is in a neighbourhood where the sales are chiefly of 
inferior goods (a fact that may be ascertained from the traveller), 
it is inferred that, having a comparatively small demand for superior 
goods, he is a bad judge of them; and advantage is taken of his 
ignorance to deceive him respecting the qualities of such superior 
goods as he buys. Again, it is a common practice purposely to 
present samples of cloths, silks, &c., in such order as to disqualify 
the perceptions. As in tasting different foods or wines, it is a 
familiar fact that the palate is disabled, by something strongly 
flavoured, from appreciating the more delicate flavour of another 
thing afterwards taken ; so with the other organs of sense, a tem- 
porary disability follows an excessive stimulation. This holds not 
only with the eyes in judging of colours, but also, as we are told by 
one who has been in the trade, it holds with the fingers in judging 
of textures ; and cunning salesmen are in the constant practice of 
thus partially paralysing the perceptions, and then selling second- 
rate articles as first-rate ones. Another very general maneuvre is. 
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that of raising a false belief of cheapness. For example, a tailor 
is laying in a stock of broad cloths. He is offered a bargain. 
Three pieces are put before him—two of good quality, of which 
the full price is, say 14s. per yard; and one of much inferior 
quality, of which the full price is 8s. per yard. These pieces 
have been purposely a little tumbled and creased, to give a 
colourable ground for a pretended sacrifice upon them. And the 
tailor is then told that he may have these nominally damaged - 
cloths as “a job lot,” at 12s. per yard. Misled by the appearances 
into a belief of the professed sacrifice; impressed, moreover, by 
the fact that two of the pieces are really worth considerably more 
than the price asked ; and not sufficiently bearing in mind that the 
great inferiority of the third just balances this; the tailor probably 
buys: and he goes away with the comfortable conviction that he 
has made a specially advantageous purchase, at the same time 
that he has really paid the full price for every yard. A still more 
subtle trick has been described to us by one who himself made 
use of it when engaged in one of these wholesale houses—a trick so 
successful, that frequently he was sent for to sell to customers who 
could be induced to buy by none of the other assistants, and who 
ever afterwards would buy only of lim. His policy was to seem ex- 
tremely simple and honest, and during the first few purchases to ex- 
hibit this honesty by pointing out defects and inferiorities of quality 
in the things he was selling; and then, having gained the customer's 
confidence, he proceeded to pass off upon him inferior goods at 
superior prices. These are a few out of the various manceuvres in 
constant practice. Of course there is a running accompaniment 
of falsehoods, uttered as well as acted. It is expected of the assistant 
that he will say whatever is needed to effect a sale. “Any fool 
can sell what is wanted,” said a master in reproaching his shop- 
man for not having persuaded a customer to buy something quite 
different from that which he asked for. And the unscrupulous men- 
dacity thus required by employers, and encouraged by example, 
grows to a height of depravity that has been described to us in 
words too strong to be repeated. Our-informant was obliged to 
relinquish his position in one of these establishments, because he 
could not lower himself to the required depth of degradation. 
“You don't lie as though you believe what you say,” observed one 
of his fellow-assistants. And this was uttered as a reproach ! 

As those subordinates who have fewest qualms of conscience 
are those who succeed the best, are soonest promoted to more 
remunerative posts, and have therefore the greatest chance of 
establishing businesses of their own; it may be inferred that the 
morality of the heads of these establishments is much on a par 
with that of their employés. The habitual mal-practices of the 
wholesale houses fully confirm this inference. Not only as we 
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have just seen, are assistants under a pressure impelling them to 
delude purchasers respecting the qualities of the goods they buy, 
but purchasers are also deluded in respect to the quantities ; and 
that not by an occasional unauthorised mancuvre, but by an 
organized system, for which the firm itself is responsible, It is 
the general, and indeed almost universal practice, to make up 
goods, or to have them made up, in short lengths. A piece of 
calico nominally thirty-six yards in length, never measures more 
than thirty-one yards—is understood throughout the trade to 
measure only this. And the long accumulating delinquencies 
which this custom indicates—the successive diminutions of 
length, each introduced by some adept in dishonesty, and then 
imitated by his competitors—are now being daily carried to a 
still greater extent wherever they are not likely to be immediately 
detected. Articles that are sold in small bundles, knots, packets, 
or such forms as negative measurement at the time of sale, are 
habitually much shorter than they profess to be. Silk laces 
called six quarters, or fifty-four inches, really measure four quar- 
ters, or thirty-six inches. Tapes were originally sold in grosses 
containing twelve knots of twelve yards each ; but these twelve 
yard knots are now cut of .all lengths, from eight yards down to 
five yards, and even less—the usual length being six yards. 
That is to say, the 144 yards which the gross once contained, has 
now in some cases dwindled down to 60 yards. Not only in 
lengths, but also in widths, is this deception practised. French 
cotton braid for instance (French only in name) is made of dif- 
ferent widths, which are respectively numbered 5, 7, 9, 11, &c. : 
these figures indicating the number of threads of cotton which 
the width includes, or rather should include, but does not. For 
those which should be marked 5 are marked 7; and those which 
should be marked 7 are marked 9: out of three samples from 
different houses shown to us by our informant, only one con- 
tained the alleged number of threads. Fringes, again, which are 
sold wrapped upon card, will often have a width of two inches at the 
end exposed to view, but will diminish to one inch at the end 
next the card ; or perhaps the first twenty yards will be good, 
and all the rest hidden under it will be bad. These frauds are 
committed unblushingly, and as a matter of business. We have 
ourselves read in an agent's order-book the details of an order, 
specifying the actual lengths of which the articles were to be 
cut, and the much greater lengths to be marked on the labels put 
upon them. And we have been told by a manufacturer who was re- 
quired to make up tapes into lengths of fifteen yards and label 
them as “warranted 18 yards,” that when he did not label them 
falsely, his goods were sent back to him; and that the greatest 
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concession he could obtain was to be allowed to send them 
without labels. 

In their dealings with manufacturers, it is not to be supposed 
that these wholesale houses have a code of morals differing much 
from that which regulates their dealings with retailers. The 
facts prove it to be much the same. A buyer for instance (who 
exclusively conducts the purchases of the wholesale house from 
the manufacturer) will not unfrequently take from a first-class 
maker a small supply of some new fabric, on the pattern of 
which much time and money have been spent; and this new 
pattern fabric he will put into the hands of another maker to 
have copied in large quantities. Some buyers again, as we hear 
from a manufacturer who has himself suffered from the practice, 
will give their orders verbally only, that they may have the 
opportunity of afterwards repudiating them if they wish ; and in 
a case narrated to us, where a manufacturer who had been thus 
deluded, wished on a subsequent occasion to guarantee himself 
by obtaining the buyer's signature to his order, he was refused 
it. For other unjust acts of wholesale houses, the heads of 
these establishments are, we presume, responsible. Small 
manufacturers working with insufficient capital, and in times of 
depression not having the wherewithal to meet their engage- 
ments, are often obliged to become the dependents of the whole- 
sale houses with which they deal; and are then cruelly taken 
advantage of. Either they have to sell their accumulated stock 
at a great sacrifice—thirty to forty per cent. below its value—or 
else to mortgage it; and when the wholesale house becomes the 
mortgagee, the manufacturer has little chance of escape. Being 
in the wholesaler’s power, he is ‘obliged to work at his terms, 
and ruin almost certainly follows. This is more especially the 
case in the silk-hosiery business. As was said to us by one of 
the larger silk-hosiers, who had watched the destruction of many 
of his smaller brethren—‘‘ They may be spared for a while as a 
cat spares a mouse ; but they are sure to be eaten up in the end.” 
And we can the more readily credit this statement from having 
found that a like policy is pursued by some provincial curriers in 
their dealings with small shoe- makers; and also by hop-merchants 
and maltsters in their dealings with small publicans. We read 
that in Hindostan the ryots, when crops fall short, borrow from 
the Jews to buy seed ; and once in their clutches are doomed. It 
seems that our commercial world can furnish parallels. 

Of another class of wholesale traders—those who supply 
grocers with foreign and colonial produce—we may say that 
though, in consequence of the nature of their business, the mal- 
practices are less numerous and multiform, as well as less glar- 
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ing, they are of much the same stamp as the foregoing. Unless 
it is to be supposed that sugar and spices are moral antiseptics as 
well as physical ones, it must happen that wholesale dealers in 
them, under like pressure of competition, will transgress much 
as other wholesale dealers do, in those directions where the faci- 
lities are greatest. And the truth is, that both in the qualities and 
quantities of the articles they sell, they take advantage of the 
retailer. The descriptions they give of their commodities are 
habitually misrepresentations. Samples sent round to their cus- 
tomers are characterized as first rate when they are really second 
rate. The travellers are expected to endorse these untrue state- 
ments. And unless the grocer has adequate keenness and ex- 
tensive knowledge, he is more or less deceived. In some cases, 
_ indeed, no skill will save him. There are frauds that have grown 
up little by little into customs of the trade, which the retailer 
must perforce submit to. In the purchase of sugar, for example, 
he is imposed upon in respect alike of the goodness and the 
weight. The history of the dishonesty is this. Originally the 
tare allowed by the merchant on each hogshead was 14 per cent. 
of the gross weight. The actual weight of the wood of which the 
hogshead was made, was at that time about 12 per cent. of the 
gross weight. And thus the trade allowance left a profit of 2 
per cent. to the buyer. Gradually, however, the hogshead has 
grown. thicker and heavier; until now, instead of amounting to !2 
per cent. of the gross weight, it amounts to 17 per cent. And as 
the allowance of 14 per cent. still continues, the result is that 
the retail grocer loses 3 per cent. : to the extent of 3 per cent. he 
buys wood in place of sugar. In the quality of the sugar he is 
deluded by the practice of giving him a sample only from the 
best part of the hogshead. During its voyage from Jamaica or 
elsewhere, the contents of a hogshead undergoes a certain slow 
drainage. The molasses, of which more or less is always pre- 
sent, filters from the uppermost part of the mass of sugar to the 
lowermost part; and this lowermost part, technically known as 
the “foot,” is of darker colour and smaller value. The quantity 
of it contained in a hogshead varies greatly ; and the retailer, 
receiving a false sample, has to guess what the quantity of the 
“ foot” may be, and to his cost often under-estimates it. As will 
be seen from the following letter, copied from the Public Ledger 
for the 20th Oct., 1858, these grievances, more severe even than 
we have represented them, are now exciting an agitation :— 


“ To the Retail Grocers of the United Kingdom. 


“‘ Gentlemen,—The time has arrived for the trade at once to makea 
move for the revision of tares on all raw sugars. Facts prove the 
evil of the present system to be greatly on the increase. We submit 
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acase as under, and only one out of twenty. On the 30th August, 
1858, we bought 3 hogsheads of Barbados, mark TG 
K 


Invoice Tares. 2 
No. ewt.qrs. lb. Ib. b . qrs. lb. 
— cs 27 
ae 7 Saat 20 


1 2 
Scuneih, 2 dis 27 
4 3 


20 18 
Deduct 20 
a. £.d. 


0 3 26 at42-2138 


“We make a claim for 2/. 1s. 3d.; we are told by the wholesale 
grocer there is no redress. 

“There is another evil which the retail grocer has to contend with, 
that is, the mode of sampling raw sugar: the foots are excluded from 
the merchants’ samples. Facts will prove that in thousands of hogs- 
heads of Barbados this season there is an average of 5 ewt. of foots in 
each; we have turned out some with 10 ewt., which are at least 5s. 
per ewt. less value than sample, and in these cases we are told again 


there is no redress. 
“These two causes are bringing hundreds of hard-working men to 


ruin, and will bring hundreds more unless the trade take it up, and we 
implore them to unite in obtaining so important a revision. 
. “ We are, Gentlemen, your obedient servants, 
“ WaLKER and STAINEs. 
“Birmingham, October 19, 1858.” 


Since we were put in possession of these facts, a more subtle 
method of imposition has been brought under our notice. It 
is the practice of sugar-refiners to put moist crushed sugar 
into dried casks. During the time that elapses before one of 
these casks is opened by the retailer, the dessicated wood has 
taken up the excess of water from the sugar ; which is so brought 
again into good condition. When the retailer, however, finding 
that the cask weighs much more than was allowed as tare by the 
wholesale dealer, complains to him of this excess, the reply is— 
“Send it up to us, and we will dry it and weigh it, as is the 
custom of the trade.” 

Without further detailing these mal-practices, of which the above 
examples are perhaps the worst, we will advert only to one other 
point in the transactions of these large houses—the drawing-up 
of trade-circulars. It is the practice of many wholesalers to send 
round to their customers periodic accounts of the past transac- 
tions, present condition, and prospects of the markets. Serving 
as checks upon each other, as they do, these documents are pre- 
vented from swerving very widely from the truth. But it is 
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scarcely to be expected that they should be quite honest. Those 
who issue them, being in most cases interested in the prices 
of the commodities referred to in their circulars, are swayed 
by their interests in the representations they make respecting 
the probabilities of the future. Far-seeing retailers are on 
their guard against this. As instance a large provincial grocer, 
who thoroughly understands his business, who said to us—“ As 
a rule, I throw trade-circulars on the fire.” And that this 
estimate of their trustworthiness is not unwarranted, we gather 
from the expressions of those engaged in other businesses, 
From two leather-dealers, one in the country and one in 
London, we have heard the same complaint against the circu- 
lars published by houses in their trade, that they are mis- 
leading. Not that they state anything untrue; but that they 
produce a false impression by leaving out facts which they should 
have stated. 


In illustrating the morals of manufacturers, we shall confine 
ourselves to one class-—those who work in silk. And it will be 
the most convenient method of arranging the facts, to follow the 
silk through its various stages, from its imported state to its state 
as ready for the wearer. 

Bundles of raw silk, from India, China, or elsewhere—not un- 
commonly weighted with rubbish, stones, or rouleaux of Chinese 
copper coin, to the loss of the buyer—are disposed of*to the 
dealers in silk by auction. The purchases are made on behalf 
of the silk-dealers by a class of “ sworn brokers ;” and the regu- 
lation is, that these sworn brokers shall confine themselves solely 
to their function as agents. From a silk manufacturer, however, 
we learn that they are currently understood to be themselves 
speculators in silk, either directly or by proxy; and that as thus 
themselves interested in prices, they become faulty as agents. 
We give this, however, simply as a prevailing opinion, for the 
truth of which we do not vouch. 

The silk bought by the London dealer, he sends into the manu- 
facturing districts to be “thrown ;” that is, to be made into 
thread fit for weaving. In the established bargain that exists 
between the silk-dealer and the silk-throwster, we have a strange 
instance of an organized and recognised deception, which has 
seemingly grown up as a check upon a previous deception. The 
throwing of silk is necessarily accompanied by a certain amount 
of waste ; from broken ends, knots, and fibres too weak to wind. 
This waste varies in different kinds of silk from three per cent. to 
twenty per cent.: the average being about five per cent. The 
percentage of waste being thus variable, it is obvious that so 
long as there was no restraint upon him, a dishonest silk-throwster 
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might abstract a certain portion of the silk, and on returning the 
rest to the dealer, might plead that the great diminution in the 
weight had resulted from the large percentage of loss in the 
process of throwing. Whatever be the cause, however, there has 
arisen a system, known in the trade as “ working on vost,” which 
requires the throwster to send back to the dealer the same weight 
of silk which he receives: the meaning of the phrase being, we 
presume, that whatever waste the throwster makes must be at his 
own cost. Now, as it is impossible to throw the silk without some 
waste—at least three per cent., and ordinarily five per cent.—we 
see that this arrangement necessitates a deception : if, indeed, that 
can be called a deception which is tacitly understood by all con- 
cerned. The silk has to be weighted. As much as is lost in 
throwing has to be made up by some foreign substance intro- 
duced. Soap is the material most largely used. In small quan- 
tity this is requisite to facilitate the running of the threads in 
the process of manufacture ; and the quantity is readily increased. 
Sugar is also employed. And by one means or other the threads 
are made to absorb a sufficient. quantity to produce the desired 
weight. This is a system to which every silk-throwster is obliged 
to succumb; and some of them carry it to a great extent, as a 
means of hiding either carelessness or something worse. 

The next stage through which silk passes is that of dying. 
Here, too, there are impositions that have grown chronic and 
general, In times past, as we learn from a ribbon-manufacturer, 
the weighting by water was the chief dishonesty. Bundles came 
back from the dyer’s, if not manifestly damp, still, containing 
such an amount of moisture as to make up for a portion of the 
silk that had been kept back. And various precautions had to 
be adopted to escape losses thus entailed. Since then, however, 
there has arisen a method of deception which leaves. this far 
behind—that of employing heavy dyes. The following details 
have been furnished to us by a silk-throwster. It is now, he 
says, some five-and-thirty years since this method was com- 
menced. Before that time, silk lost a considerable part of its 
weight in the copper. - It appears that the ultimate fibre of silk 
is coated, in issuing from the spinneret of the silk-worm, with a 
film of varnish that is soluble in boiling water. In dying, there- 
fore, this film, amounting to twenty-five per cent. of the entire 
weight of the silk, is dissolved off, and the sjlk rendered that 
much the lighter; so that originally, for every sixteen ounces of 
silk sent to the dyer’s only twelve ounces were returned. Gra- 
dually, however, by the use of heavy dyes, this result has been 
reversed. The silk now gains in weight, and sometimes to a 
scarcely credible extent. According to the requirement, silk is 
sent back from the dyer's of any weight from twelve ounces to 
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the pound, up even to forty ounces to the pound. The original 
pound of silk, instead of losing four ounces, as it naturally would, 
is actually, when certain black dyes are used, made to gain as 
much as twenty-four ounces! Instead of twenty-five per cent. 
lighter, it is returned 150 per cent. heavier ;—is weighted with 
175 per cent. of foreign matter! Now as, during this stage 
of its manufacture, the transactions in silk are carried on by 
weight ; it is manifest that in the introduction and development 
of this system, we have a long history of frauds. It is true that 
at present all those concerned are aware of it, and on their guard 
against it. Like other kinds of adulteration, in becoming esta- 
blished and universal, it has ceased to be profitable to any 
one. But it sufficiently serves to indicate manufacturing 
morality. 

The thrown and dyed silk passes into the hands of the weaver; 
and here again we come upon dishonesties. Manufacturers of 
figured silks sin against their fellows by stealing their patterns. 
The laws that have been found necessary to prevent this species 
of piracy, show that it has been“earried to a great extent. Even 
now it is not prevented. A maker of ribbons, who has himself 
suffered from it, tells us that manufacturers still get each other's 
designs by bribing the workmen. Moreover, in their dealings 
with buyers, some manufacturers resort to deceptions ; perhaps 
tempted to do so by the desire to compensate themselves for the 
heavy tax paid in treating, &c. Thus, as in cases we have heard 
narrated, certain goods that have already been seen and declined 
by other buyers, will be brought before a subsequent one with 
artfully devised appearances of secrecy; accompanied by pro- 
fessions that these goods have been specially reserved for his 
inspection: a manceuvre by which an unwary man is sometimes 
betrayed. That the process of production has its delusions 
scarcely needs saying. In the ribbon-trade, for example, there is 
a practice called “ top-ending ;” that is, making the first three 
yards good, and the rest (which is covered when rolled up) of 
inferior or loose texture—80 “ shutes” to the inch instead of 108. 
And then there comes the issuing of countless imitations made 
of inferior materials—textile adulterations as we may call them. 
This practice of debasement, not an occasional, but an established 
one, is carried to a surprising extent, and with a surprising 
rapidity. Some new fabric, at first sold at 7s. 6d. per yard, is 
supplanted by successive counterfeits, until at the end of eighteen 
months a semblance of it is selling at 4s. 3d. per yard. Nay, still 
greater depreciations of quality and price take place: from 10s. down 
to 8s., and even 2s. per yard ; until at length the badness of these 
spurious articles becomes so conspicuous that they are unsaleable ; 
and there ensues a reaction, ending either in the re-introduction 
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of the original one, or in the production of some novelty to 
supply its place. 


Among our notes of mal-practices in trade, retail, wholesale, 
and manufacturing, we have many others that must be passed 
over. We cannot here enlarge upon the not uncommon practice 
of using false trade-marks; or imitating another maker's wrappers; 
and so deluding purchasers. We must be satisfied with simply 
referring to the disclosures that have been made relative to the 
doings of apparently reputable houses in the purchase of goods 
known to be dishonestly obtained. And we are obliged to 
refrain from particularizing certain established arrangements, 
existing under cover of the highest respectability, which seem 
intended to facilitate these nefarious transactions. The facts we 
have above detailed are given simply as samples of a system of 
things which it would take a volume to describe in full. 

The further instances of trading immorality which it seems 
desirable here to give, are those which carry with them a certain 
mitigation; showing as they do how insensibly, and almost 
irresistibly, men are thrust into these vicious practices. Always, 
no doubt, some utterly unconscientidus trader is the first to in- 
troduce a new form of fraud. He is by and by followed by others 
who wear their moral code but loosely. Of the more upright 
traders, each, incited by example, is tempted to adopt this ques- 
tionable device which those around him are adopting. The 
greater the number who yield, and the more general and familiar 
the device becomes, the more difficult is it for the remainder to 
stand out against it. The pressure of competition upon them, 
becomes more and more severe. They have to fight an unequal 
battle, debarred as they are from one of the sources of profit which 
their antagonists possess. And they are finally in some sort 
compelled to follow the lead of the rest. Sundry cases brought 
before us, have very clearly illustrated this process. Take for 
example what has happened in the candle trade. As all know, 
the commoner kinds of candles are sold in bunches supposed to 
weigh a pound each. Originally the nominal weight corresponded 
with the true weight. But at present the weight is habitually 
short, by an amount varying from half an ounce to two ounces— 
18 sometimes depreciated 12} per cent. If now an honest 
chandler offers to supply a retailer at, say six shillings for the 
dozen pounds, the answer he receives is, “Oh, we get them for 
five-and-eightpence.” ‘ But mine,” replies the chandler, “ are of 
full weight; while those you buy at five-and-eightpence are not.” 
“What does that matter to me?” the retailer rejoins—“a 
pound of candles is a pound of candles: my customers buy 
them in the bunch, and wont know the difference between yours 
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and another's.” And the honest chandler, being everywhere met 
with this argument, finds that he must either make his pounds 
of short weight, or give up business. Take another case, which, 
like the last, we have direct from the mouth of one who has 
been obliged to succumb. It is that of a manufacturer of the 
elastic webbing, now extensively used in making boots,. &c. 
From a London house with which he dealt largely, this manu- 
facturer recently received a sample of webbing produced by some 
one else, accompanied by the question, ‘‘Can you make us this 
at per yard” (naming a price below that at which he had 
before supplied them) ; and hinting that if he could not do so 
they must go elsewhere. On pulling to pieces the sample 
(which he showed to us), this manufacturer found that sundry 
ef the threads which should have been of silk were of cotton. 
Indicating this fact to those who sent him the sample, he replied 
that if he made a like substitution, he could furnish the fabric at 
the price named ; and the result was that he eventually did thus 
furnish it. He saw that if he did not do so, he must lose a 
considerable share of bis trade.. He saw further, that if he did 
not at once yield, he would have to yield in the end; for that 
other elastic webbing makers would one after another engage to 
produce this adulterated fabric at correspondingly diminished 
prices, and that when at length he stood alone in selling an 
apparently similar article at a higher price, his business would 
leave him.. This manufacturer we have the best reason for 
knowing to be aman of fine moral nature, both generous and 
upright; and yet we here see him obliged, in a sense, to impli- 
cate himself in one of these processes of. vitiation. It is a 
startling assertion, but it is none the less a true one, that those 
who resist these corruptions often do it at the risk of bankruptcy ; 
sometimes the certainty of bankruptcy. We do not say this 
simply as a manifest inference from the conditions as above 
described. .We say it on the warrant of instances that have 
been given to us. From one brought up in his house, we have 
had the history of a draper, who, carrying his conscience into 
his shop, refused to commit the current frauds of the trade: he 
would not represent his goods as of better quality than they really 
were ; he would not say that patterns were just out, when they 
had been issued the previous season; he would not warrant to 
wash well, colours which he knew to be fugitive. Refraining 
from these and the like mal-practices of his competitors, and, as 
a consequence, daily failing to sell various articles which his 
competitors would have sold by force of lying, his business was 
so unremunerative that he twice became bankrupt; and in the 
opinion of our informant, he inflicted more evil upon others by 
his bankruptcies, than he would have done by committing the 
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usual trade dishonesties. See then how complicated the question 
becomes ; and how difficult to estimate the trader's criminality. 
Often—generally indeed—he has to choose between two wrongs. 
He has tried to carry on his business with strict integrity. He 
has sold none but genuine articles ; and has given full measure. 
Others in the same business adulterate or otherwise delude, and 
are so able to undersell him. His customers, not adequately 
appreciating the superiority in the quality or quantity of his 
goods ; and attracted by the apparent cheapness of other shops ; 
desert him. An inspection of lfis books proves the alarming 
fact that his diminishing returns will soon be insufficient to meet 
his engagements, and provide for his increasing family. What 
then must he do? Must he continue his present course; stop 
payment ; inflict heavy losses on his creditors; and with his wife 
and children turn out into the streets? Or must he follow the 
example of his competitors; use their artifices, and give his 
customers the same apparent advantage in price? ‘The last not 
only seems the least detrimental to himself, but also may be 
considered the least detrimental to others. Moreover, the like is 
done by men regarded as respectable. Why should he ruin 
himself and family in trying to be better than his neighbours? 
He will do as they do. 

Such is the position of the trader; such is the reasoning by 
which he justifies himself; and it is hard to visit him with any- 
thing like harsh condemnation. Of course this statement of lis 
case ts by no means universally true. There are businesses in 
which, competition being less active, the excuse for falling into 
these corrupt practices no longer holds; and here indeed we find 
corrupt practices much less prevalent. Many traders, too, have 
obtained a prestige and a connexion which secure to them an 
adequate return without descending to small rogueries ; and they 
have no defence if they thus degrade themselves. Moreover, 
there is the class—commonly not prompted by necessity, but by 
greed—who introduce these adulterations and petty frauds; and 
on these should descend unmitigated indignation: not only as 
being themselves criminals without excuse, but as being the 
cause of criminality in others. Leaving out, however, these com- 
paratively small classes, it should be constantly remembered that 
the mass of traders by whom all the commoner businesses are 
carried on, must receive a much more qualified censure than they 
at first sight seem to deserve: forced to give way as they are by 
the alternative of ruin. On all sides we have met with the same 
conviction, that for those engaged in the ordinary trades there 
are but the two courses—either to adopt the practices of compe- 
titors, or to give up business. Men in different occupations and 
in different places—men naturally conscientious, who manifestly 
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chafed under the degradations they submitted to, have one and all 
expressed to us the sad belief, that it is impossible to carry on 
trade with strict rectitude. Their concurrent opinion, indepen- 
dently given by each, is, that the scrupulously honest man must 
go to the wall. 


But that it has been during the past year frequently treated by 
the daily press, we might here enter at some length on the topic 
of banking delinquencies. As it is, we may presume all to be 
familiar with the facts brought to light by recent inquiries ; and 
shall content ourselves by making a few comments. 

In the opinion of one whose means of judging have been 
second to those of few, the directors of joint-stock banks have 
rarely been guilty of direct dishonesty. Admitting notorious ex- 
ceptions, the general fact appears to be that they have had no 
immediate interest in furthermg these speculations which have 
proved so ruinous to depositors. and shareholders; but have 
usually been among the greatest sufferers. Their fault has rather 
been the less flagitious, though still grave one, of indifference 
to their responsibilities. Often with very inadequate knowledge, 
they have undertaken to trade with a vast amount of property be- 
longing in great part to needy people. Instead of using as much 
care in the investment of this property as though it were their 
own, very many of them have shown a culpable recklessness: 
either themselves being parties to the loaning of capital without 
adequate guarantee, or else passively allowing their colleagues to 
do this. Sundry excuses may doubtless be made for them. The 
notorious defects of a corporate conscience, caused by divided 
responsibility, must be remembered in mitigation. And it may 
also be pleaded for such delinquents, that if shareholders, unduly 
swayed by reverence for mere wealth and position, choose es 
directors, not the most intelligent, the most experienced, and 
those of longest tried probity, but the men of largest capital or 
highest rank, the blame must not be cast solely upon those so 
chosen ; but must be shared by those who chose them: and 
further, must fall on the public as well as on shareholders ; seeing 
that this unwise selection of directors is in part determined by 
the known bias of depositors. But after all allowances have been 
made, it must be admitted that these bank-administrators who 
risk the property of their clients by loaning it to speculators, 
are near akin in morality to the speculators themselves. As 
these speculators risk other men’s capital in undertakings which 
they hope will be profitable, so do the directors who lend them 
money. If these last plead that the money thus lent is Jent with 
the belief that it will be repaid with good interest, the first may 
similarly plead that they expected their investment to return the 
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borrowed capital along with a handsome profit. In each case the 
transaction 1s one of which the evil consequences, if they should 
come, fall more largely upon others than upon the actors. And 
though it may be contended, on behalf of the director, that what 
he does is done chiefly for the benefit of his constituents, whereas 
the speculator has in view only his own benefit; it may be 
replied that the director's blameworthiness is not diminished by 
showing that he took so rash a step with so comparatively weak a 
motive. The simple truth is, that when a bank-director lends 
the capital of shareholders to those to whom he would not lend his 
own capital, he is guilty of a breach of trust. In tracing the 
gradations of crime, we pass from direct robbery to robbery one, 
two, three, or more degrees removed. Though a man who specu- 
lates with other people’s money is not chargeable with direct 
robbery, he is chargeable with robbery one degree removed: he 
deliberately stakes his neighbour's property intending to appro- 
priate the gain, if any, and to let his neighbour suffer the loss, if 
any: his crime is that of contingent robbery. And hence any 
one who, standing like a bank-director in the position of trustee, 
puts the money with which he is entrusted into a speculator’s 
hands, must be called an accessory to contingent robbery. 

If so grave a condemnation is to be passed upon those who 
lend trust-money to speculators, as well as on the speculators who 
borrow it, what shall we say of the still more delinquent class 
who obtain loans by fraud—who not only pawn other men’s 
property when obtained, but obtain it under false pretences ? 
For how else than thus must we describe the doings of those 
who raise money by accommodation bills? When A and B 
agree, the one to draw and the other to accept a bill of 10001. 
for ‘‘ value received ;’ while in truth there has been no sale of 
goods between them, or no value received ; the transaction is not 
simply an embodied le, but it becomes thereafter a living and 
active lie. Whoever discounts the bill, does it in the beliet that 
B, having become possessed of 10001. worth of goods, will, when 
the bill falls due, have either the 10001. worth of goods or some 
equivalent, with which to meet it. Had he known that there 
were no such goods in the hands of either A or B, and no other 
property available for liquidating the bill, he would not have dis- 
counted it—he would not have lent money to a man of straw 
without security. The case is intrinsically the same as though 
- A had taken to the bank a forged mortgage-deed, and obtained a 
loan upon it. Practically, an accommodation bill is a forgery. 
It is an error to suppose, as the majority do, that forgery is 
limited to the production of documents that are physically false 
—that contain signatures or other symbols which are not what 
they appear to be: forgery, properly understood, equally includes 
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the production of documents that are morally false. What, con- 
sidered intrinsically, is the crime committed in forging a bank- 
note? It is not in the mere mechanical imitation: this is but a 
means to the end, and taken alone is no crime at all. The crime 
consists in deliberately deluding others into the acceptance of 
what seems to be a representative of so much money, but which 
actually represents nothing. It matters not whether the delusion 
is effected by imitating the forms of the letters and figures, as in 
a forged bank-note, or by imitating the form of expression, as in 
an accommodation bill. In either case a semblance of value is 
given to that which has no value; and it is in giving this false 
appearance of value that the crime consists. It is true that in 
most cases the acceptor of an accommodation bill hopes to be 
able to meet it when due. But if those who think this exonerates 
him from crime, will remember the many cases in which, by the 
use of forged documents, men have obtained possession of moneys 
which they hoped presently to replace, and were nevertheless 
judged guilty of forgery, they will see that the plea is insufficient. 
We contend, then, that the manufacturers of accommodation bills 
should be classed as forgers. Whether, if the law so classed them, 
much good would result, we are not prepared to say. Whether such 
a change would cause inconvenience by negativing the many harm- 
less transactions carried on under this fictitious form by solvent 
men ?—whether making it penal to use the words “ value re- 
ceived,” unless there had been valued received, would not simply 
originate an additional class of bills in which these words were 
omitted ?—whether it would be an advantage if bills bore on 
their faces proofs that they did or did not represent an actual 
sale ?—whether a restraint on undue credit would not result 
when bankers and discounters saw that certain bills coming to 
them in the names of speculative or unsubstantial traders were 
avowed accommodation bills ?—these are questions we need not 
go out of our way to discuss. We are here concerned only with 
the morality of the question. 

Duly to estimate the greatness of the evils here indicated, how- 
ever, we must bear in mind not only that the number of fraudu- 
lent transactions thus entered into is very great, but that each 
generally becomes the cause of many others. The original lie is 
commonly the parent of further lies, which again give rise to a 
still more numerous progeny; and so on for successive genera- 
tions, multiplying as they descend. When A and B find their 
10001. bill about to fall due, and the expected proceeds of their 
speculation not forthcoming—when they find, as they usually do, 
either that the investment has resulted in a loss instead of a 
gain ; or that the time for realizing their hoped-for profits has not 
yet come ; or that the profits, if there are any, do not cover the 
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extravagances of living which in the meantime they have san- 
guinely indulged in—when, in short, they find that the bill cannot 
be met; they resort to the expedient of manufacturing other bills 
with which to liquidate the first. And while they are about it, 
they usually think it will be as well to raise a somewhat larger 
sum than is required to meet their outstanding engagements. 
Unless it happens, which it but rarely does, that great success 
enables them to redeem themselves, this proceeding is repeated, 
and again repeated. So long as there is no monetary crisis, it 
continues easy thus to keep afloat; and indeed the appearance of 
prosperity which is given by an extended circulation of bills in 
their names, bearing respectable endorsements, creates a confi- 
dence in them which renders the obtainment of credit easier than 
at first. Add to which, that where, as in some cases, this process 
is carried to the extent of employing men in different towns 
throughout the kingdom, and even in distant parts of the world, 
to accept bills, the appearances are still better kept up, and the 
bubble reaches a still greater development. As, however, all 
these transactions are carried on with borrowed capital, on which 
interest has to be paid; as, further, the maintenance of this 
organized fraud entails constant expenses, as well as occasional 
sacrifices; and as it is in the very nature of the system to gene- 
rate reckless speculation, the fabric of lies is almost certain ulti- 
mately to fall: and, in falling, to ruin or embarrass not only many 
of those who had given credit, but by implication many others. 

Nor does the evil end in the direct penalties from time to time 
inflicted upon honest traders: there is also a grave indirect penalty 
which they suffer from the system. These forgers of credit are 
habitually instrumental in lowering prices below their natural 
level. To meet emergencies, they are obliged every now and then 
to sell goods at a loss: either this, or immediate stoppage, are the 
alternatives. Though with each such concern this is but an 
occasional occurrence, yet, taking the whole number of them 
connected with any one business, it results that there are at all 
times some who are making sacrifices—at all times some who are 
unnaturally depressing the market. In short, the capital fraudu- 
lently obtained from some traders, is, in part, dissipated in render- 
ing the business of other traders deficiently remunerative: often 
to their serious embarrassment. 

If, however, the whole truth must be said, the condemnation 
thus visited upon these commercial vampires is not to be confined 
wholly to them ; but is in some degree deserved by a much more 
numerous class. Between the penniless schemer who obtains the 
use of capital by false pretences, and the upright trader who 
never contracts greater liabilities than his estate will liquidate, 
there lie all gradations. From businesses carried on entirely 
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with other people’s capital obtained by forgery, we pass to busi- 
nesses in which there is a real capital of one-tenth, and a credit 
capital of nine-tenths; to other businesses in which the ratio of 
real to fictitious capital is somewhat greater; and so on until we 
reach the very extensive class who trade but a little beyond their 
means. By insensible steps we advance from the one extreme to 
the other; and these most venial transgressors cannot be wholly 
absolved from the criminality which so clearly attaches to the 
rest. To get more credit than would be given, were the state of 
the business fully known, is in all such cases the aim; and the 
cases in which this credit is partially unwarranted, differ only in 
degree from those in which it is wholly unwarranted. As most 
are beginning to see, the prevalence of this indirect dishonesty 
has not a little to do with our commercial disasters. Speaking 
broadly, the tendency is for every trader to hypothecate the 
capital of other traders, as well as his own. And when A has 
borrowed on the strength of B’s credit ; B on the strength of C’s; 
and C on the strength of A’s—when, throughout the trading 
world, each has made engagements which he can meet only by 
direct or indirect aid—when everybody is wanting help from 
some one else to save him from falling; a crash is certain. ‘The 
punishment of a general unconscientiousness may be postponed ; 
but it is sure to come eventually. 


The average commercial morality cannet of course be accu- 
rately depicted in so brief a space. On the one hand we have 
been able to give only a few typical instances of the mal-prac- 
tices by which trade is disgraced. On the other hand we have 
been obliged to present these in a separate form, unqualified by 
the large amount of honest dealing throughout which they are 
interspersed. While, by an accumulation of these disclosures, 
the indictment might be made much heavier; by diluting them 
with the immense mass of equitable transactions daily carried 
on, the verdict would be greatly mitigated. We fear, however, 
that after all allowances have been made, the state of things is 
very bad. And our impression on this point is due less to the 
particular facts we have above given, than to the general opinion 
expressed by our informants. On all sides we have found the 
net result of long personal experience, to be the conviction that 
trade is essentially corrupt. In tones of disgust or discourage- 
ment, reprehension or derision, according to their several natures, 
men in business have one after another expressed or implied this 
belief. Omitting the highest mercantile classes, a few of the 
less common trades, and those exceptional cases where an entire 
command of the market has been obtained, the uniform testimony 
of competent judges is, that success is incompatible with strict in- 
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tegrity. To live in the commercial world it appears necessary to 
adopt its ethical code ; neither exceeding nor falling short of it— 
neither being less honest nor more honest : those who sink below 
its standard are expelled ; while those who rise above it are either 
pulled down to it or ruined. As, in self-defence, the civilized man 
becomes savage among savages; so, it seems that in self-defence 
the scrupulous trader is obliged to become as little scrupulous as 
his competitors. The remark, made we believe by Dr. Darwin, 
that the law of the animal creation is—‘ Eat and be eaten,” may 
be paralleled with respect to our trading community; of which 
the law appears to be—Cheat and be cheated. Indeed a system 
of keen competition, carried on as it is without adequate moral 
restraint, is very much a system of commercial cannibalism. Its 
alternatives are—Use the weapons of your antagonists, or be 
conquered and devoured. 

Of questions suggested by these facts, one of the most obvious 
is—Are not the prejudices that have ever been entertained 
against trade and traders thus fully justified? do not these 
meannesses and dishonesties, and the moral degradation they 
imply, warrant the disrespect shown to the commercial classes ? 
A prompt affirmative answer will probably be looked for ; but we 
very much doubt whether it should be given. We are rather of 
opinion that these delinquencies are products of the average 
English character placed under special conditions. ‘There is no 
good reason for assuming that the trading classes are intrinsically 
worse than other classes. And it is a very tenable position that 
men taken at random from higher and lower ranks would, if 
similarly cireumstanced, do much the same. Indeed the mer- 
cantile world might readily recriminate. Is it a solicitor who 
comments on their misdoings? They may quickly silence him 
by referring to the countless dark stains on the reputation of his 
fraternity. Is it a barrister? His frequent practice of putting 
in pleas which he knows are not valid ; and his established habit 
of taking fees for work which he does not perform; make his 
criticism somewhat suicidal. Does the condemnation come 
through the press? The condemned may remind those who 
write, of the fact that it is not quite honest to utter a positive 
verdict on a book merely glanced through, or to pen glowing 
eulogies on the mediocre work of a friend while slighting the 
good one of an enemy; and may further ask whether those who, 
at the dictation of an employer, write what they do not think, 
are not guilty of the serious offence of adulterating public opi- 
nion. Moreover, traders might contend that not a few of their 
delinquencies are thrust upon them by the injustice of their cus- 
tomers. They, and especially drapers, might point to the fact 
that the habitual demand for an abatement of price is made in 
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utter disregard of their reasonable profits; and that to protect 
themselves against this desire to gain by their loss, they are 
obliged to name a price greater than that which they intend to 
take. They might point to the further fact that the straits to 
which they are often brought by the non-payment of accounts 
due from their wealthier customers, is itself a cause of their 
mal-practices: obliging them as it does to use all means, illegi- 
timate as well as legitimate, for getting the wherewith to meet 
their engagements. As extreme illustrations of the wrongs in- 
flicted on them by the non-trading classes, they might instance 
the well-known cases of extensive shopkeepers in the West-end, 
who have been either ruined by the unpunctuality of their cus- 
tomers, or have been obliged periodically to stop payment as the 
only method of getting their bills settled. And then they might 
ask whether, when those without excuse show this disregard of 
others’ claims, they, who have the excuse of having to contend 
with a merciless competition, are alone to be blamed if they dis- 
play such disregard in other forms. Nay, even to the guardians 
of social rectitude—members of the legislature—they might use 
the tw quoque argument: asking whether bribery of a customer's 
servant is any worse than bribery of an elector? or whether the 
gaining of suffrages by clap-trap hustings speeches, containing 
insincere professions adapted to the taste of the constituency, is 
not as bad as getting an order for goods by delusive representa- 
tions respecting their quality? No; it seems very probable that 
close inquiry would show few if any classes to be free from im- 
moralities that are as great, relatively to the temptations, as these 
which we have been exposing. Of course they will not be so 
petty or so gross where the circumstances do not prompt to pet- 
tiness or grossness; nor so constant and organized where the class 
conditions have not tended to make them habitual. But, taken 
with these qualifications, we think that much might be said for 
the proposition that: the trading classes, neither better nor worse 
intrinsically than other classes, are betrayed into their flagitious 
habits by external causes. 

Another question, here naturally arising, is—Are not these 
evils growing worse? Many of the facts we have cited seem to 
imply that they are. And yet there are many other facts which 

oint as distinctly the other way. In weighing the evidence it is 
neediul to bear in mind, that the much greater public attention at 
present paid to such matters, is itself a source of error—is apt to 
generate the belief that evils now becoming recognised, are evils 
that have recently arisen ; when in truth they have merely been 
hitherto disregarded, or less regarded. It has been clearly thus 
with crime, with distress, with popular ignorance; and it is very 
probably thus with trading dishonesties. Not only is it true of 
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individual beings, that their height in the scale of creation may 
be measured by the degree of their self-consciousness ; but the 
like is true of societies. Advanced and_highly-organized 
societies are distinguished from lower ones by the evolution of a 
social self-consciousness. Among ourselves there has, very 
happily, been of late years a remarkable growth of this svcial 
self-consciousness ; and we believe that to this is chiefly ascri- 
bable the impression that commercial mal-practices are increas- 
ing. Such facts as have come down to us respecting the trade 
of past times quite confirm this view. In his ‘‘ Complete Eng- 
lish Tradesman,” Defoe mentions, among other manceuvres of re- 
tailers, the false lights which they introduced into their shops for 
the purpose of giving a delusive-appearance to their goods. He 
comments upon the “ shop rhetorick,” the “ flux of falsehoods,” 
which tradesmen habitually uttered to their customers; and 
quotes their defence as being that they could not live without 
lying. Add to which, he says that there was scarce a shopkeeper 
who had not a bag of spurious or debased coin, from which he 
gave change whenever he could; and that men, even the most 
honest, triumphed in their skill in getting rid of bad money. 
These facts sufficiently indicate that the mercantile morals of 
that day were, at any rate, not better than ours; and if we call to 
mind the numerous Acts of Parliament passed in old times to 
prevent frauds of all kinds, we perceive the like implication. 
Moreover, the fact may be safely inferred from the general state of 
soviety. When reign after reign, governments debased the coin- 
age, it can scarcely be that the moral tone of the middle classes 
was better than now. Among generations whose sympathy with 
the claims of fellow-creatures was so weak, that the slave trade 
was not only thought justifiable, but the initiator of it was re- 
warded by permission to record the feat in his coat of arms, it is 
hardly possible that men respected the claims of their fellow- 
citizens more than at present. Times characterized by an admi- 
nistration of justice so inefficient that there were in London nests 
of criminals who defied the law, and on all the high roads 
robbers who eluded it, cannot well have been distinguished by 
just mercantile dealings. While, conversely, an age which like 
ours has seen so many equitable social changes thrust upon the 
legislature by public opinion, is very unlikely to be an age in 
which the transactions between individuals have been growing 
more inequitable. And yet, on the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that many of the dishonesties we have described are of 
modern origin. Not a few of them have become established 
during the last thirty years; and others are even now arising. 
How are these seeming contradictions to be reconciled ? 

We believe the reconciliation is not difficult. It lies in the 
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fact that while the great and direct frauds have been dimi- 
nishing, the small and indirect frauds have been increasing: alike 
in variety and in number. And this admission we take to be 
quite consistent with the opinion that the standard of commercial 
morals is higher than it was. For, if we omit, as excluded from 
the question, the penal restraints—religious and legal—and ask 
what is the ultimate moral restraint to the aggression of man on 
man ; we find it to be—sympathy with the pain inflicted. Now the 
keenness of the sympathy depending on the vividness with which 
this pain is realized, will vary with the conditions of the case. It 
may be active enough to check misdeeds which will cause great 
suffering; and yet not be active enough to check misdeeds which 
will cause but slight annoyance. While sufficiently acute to prevent 
a man from doing that which will entail immediate injury upon 
& given individual ; it may not be sufficiently acute to prevent 
him from doing that which will remotely entail injuries upon 
unknown people. And we find the facts to agree with this de- 
duction, that the moral restraint varies according to the clearness 
with which the evil consequences are conceived. We know that 
many a one who would shrink from picking a pocket does not 
scruple to adulterate his goods—that he who never dreams of 
passing base coin, will yet be a party to joint-stock bank de- 
ceptions. Hence, as we say, the multiplication of the more 
subtle and complex forms of fraud, is consistent with a general 
progress in morality ; provided it is accompanied with a decrease 
in the grosser forms of fraud. 


But the question which most concerns us is, not whether the 
morals of trade are better or worse than they have been ? but 
rather—why are they so bad? Why in this civilized state of 
ours is there so much that betrays the cunning selfishness of the 
savage ? Why, after the careful inculcations of rectitude during 
education, comes there in after life all this knavery ? Why, in 
spite of all the exhortations to which the commercial classes 
listen every Sunday, do they next morning recommence their 
evil deeds? Whatisthis so potent agency which almost neutra- 
lizes the discipline of education, of law, of religion ? 

Various subsidiary causes that might be assigned must be 
passed over, that we may have space to dwell upon the chief one. 
In an exhaustive statement, something would have to be said 
upon the credulity of consumers, which leads them to believe in 
representations of impossible advantages ; and something, too, 
on their greediness, which, ever prompting them to look for more 
than they ought to get, encourages the sellers to offer delusive 
bargains. The increased difficulty of living consequent on the 
growing pressure of population, would also come in as a part 
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cause; and that greater cost of bringing up a family, which 
results from the higher standard of education, might be added. 
But all these are relatively insignificant. If we inquire what is 
the great inciter of these trading mal-practices, we find it to be 
—intense desire for wealth. And if we go a step further back 
and ask—Why this intense desire for wealth ? the reply is—It 
results from the indiscriminate respect paid to wealth. 

To be distinguished from the common herd—to be somebody— 
to make a name, a position—this is the universal ambition ; and 
every one finds that to accumulate riches, is alike the surest and 
the easiest way of fulfilling his ambition. Very early in life all 
learn this. At school, the court paid to one whose parents have 
called in their carriage to see him, is conspicuous ; while the 
poor boy, whose insufficient stock of clothes implies the small 
means of his family, soon has burnt into his memory the fact 
that poverty is contemptible. On entering the world, the lessons 
that may have been taught about the nobility of self-sacrifice, 
the reverence due to genius, the admirableness of high integrity, 
are quickly neutralized by counter experience: men’s actions 
proving that these are not their standards of respect. It is soon 
perceived that while abundant outward marks of deference from 
fellow-citizens may almost certainly be gained by directing every 
energy.to the accumulation of property, they are but rarely to 
be gained in any other way; and that even in the few cases 
where they are otherwise gained, they are not given with entire 
unreserve ; but are commonly joined with a more or less manifest 
display of patronage. When, seeing this, the young man further 
sees that while the acquisition of property is quite possible with 
his mediocre endowments, the acquirement of distinction by 
brilliant discoveries, or heroic acts, implies faculties and feelings 
which he does not possess; it is not difficult to understand why 
he devotes himself heart and soul to business. 

We do not mean to say that men act upon the consciously 
reasoned-out conclusions thus indicated ; but we mean that these 
conclusions are the unconsciously formed products of their daily 
experience. From early childhood the sayings and doings of all 
around them have generated the idea that wealth and respec- 
tability are two sides of the same thing. This idea, growing 
with their growth, and strengthening with their strength, becomes 
at last almost what we may call an organic conviction. And this 
organic conviction it is which prompts the expenditure of all 
their energies in money-making. We contend that the chief 
stimulus is not the desire for the wealth itself; but for the 
applause and position which the wealth brings. And in this 
belief we find ourselves thoroughly at one with various in- 
telligent traders with whom we have talked on the matter. It is 
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incredible that men should make the sacrifices, mental and 
bodily, which they do, merely to get the material benefits which 
money purchases. Who would undertake an extra burden of 
business for the purpose of getting a cellar of choice wines for 
his own drinking? He who does it, does it that he may have 
choice wines to give his guests and gain their praises. What mer- 
chant would spend an additional hour at his office daily, merely 
that he might move into a larger house in a better quarter? In 
so far as health and comfort are concerned, he knows he will be 
a loser by the exchange; and would never be induced to make it, 
were it not for the increased social consideration which the new 
house will bring him. Where is the man who would lie awake 
at nights devising means of increasing his income in the hope of 
being able to provide his wife with a carriage, were the use of the 
carriage the sole consideration? It is because of the éclat which 
the carriage will give, that he enters on these additional anxieties. 
So manifest, so trite, indeed, are these truths, that we should be 
ashamed of insisting on them did not our argument require it. 

For if the desire for that homage which wealth brings, is the 
chief stimulus to these intense strivings after wealth; then is 
the giving of this homage—when given, as it is, with but little 
discrimination—the chief ultimate cause of those countless dis- 
honesties into which these intense strivings betray mercantile 
men. When the shopkeeper, on the strength of a prosperous 
year and tolerably favourable prospects, has yielded to his wife's 
persuasions, and replaced the old furniture with new at an outlay 
greater than his income covers—when, instead of the hoped-for 
increase, the next year brings a decrease in his returns—when he 
finds that his expenses are outrunning his revenue; then does he 
fall under the strongest temptation to adopt some newly-intro- 
duced adulteration or other mal-practice. When, having by dis- 
play gained a certain recognition, the wholesale trader begins to 
give dinners appropriate only to those of ten times his income, 
and other expensive entertainments to match—when, having for 
a time carried on this style at a cost greater than he can afford, 
he finds that he cannot discontinue it without giving up his 
position ; then is he most strongly prompted to enter into larger 
transactions ; to trade beyond his means ; to seek undue credit ; to 
get into that ever-complicating series of misdeeds, which end in 
disgraceful bankruptcy. And if these are the facts—the unde- 
niable facts—then is it an unavoidable conclusion that the blind 
admiration which the mass of society gives to mere wealth, and 
the display of wealth, is the chief source of these multitudinous 
immoralities. 

Yes, the evil is deeper than appears—draws its nutriment from 
far below the surface. This gigantic system of dishonesty, branch- 
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ing out into every conceivable form of fraud, has roots that ran 
underneath our whole social fabric, and sending fibres into every 
house, suck up strength from our daily sayings and doings. 
In every dining-room a rootlet finds food when the conversation 
turns upon So-and-so’s successful speculations, his purchase of 
an estate, his probable worth—upon this man’s recent large 
legacy, and the other's advantageous match ; for being thus talked 
about is one form of that tacit respect which men struggle for. 
Every drawing-room furnishes nourishment in the admiration 
awarded to costliness—to silks that are “ rich,” that is, expensive ; 
to dresses that contain an enormous quantity of material, that is, 
are expensive ; to laces that are hand-made, that is, expensive ; to 
diamonds that are rare, that is, expensive; to china that is old, 
that is, expensive. And from scores of small remarks and 
minutie of behaviour, which, in all circles, hourly imply how 
completely the idea of respectability involves that of costly 
externals, there is drawn fresh pabulum. 

We are allimplicated. We all, whether with self-approbation or 
not, give expression to the established feeling. ven he who 
disapproves this feeling, finds himself unable to treat virtue in 
threadbare apparel with a cordiality as great as that which he 
would show to the same virtue endowed with prosperity. Scarcely 
a man is to be found who would not behave with more civility to 
a knave in broadcloth than to a knave in fustian. Though for 
the deference which they have shown to the vulgar rich, or the 
dishonestly successful, men will afterwards compound with their 
consciences by privately venting their contempt; yet when they 
again come face to face with these imposing externals covering 
worthlessness, they do fs before. And so long as imposing worth- 
lessness gets the visible marks of respect, while the disrespect felt 
for it is hidden, it naturally flourishes. 

Thus, then, is it that men are encouraged to persevere in these 
evil practices which all condemn: they can so purchase a homage 
which, if not genuine, is yet, so far as appearances go, as goud as 
the best. ‘To one whose wealth has been gained by a life of 
frauds, what matters it that his name is in all circles a synonym of 
roguery? Has he not been conspicuously honoured by being 
twice elected mayor of his town? (we state a fact) and does not 
this, joined to the personal deference shown him, outweigh in his 
estimation all that is said against him: of which he hears scarcely 
anything? When, not many years after the exposure of his 
inequitable dealing, a trader attains to the highest civic distine- 
tion which the kingdom has to offer; and that, too, through the 
instrumentality of those who best know his delinquency; is not 
the fact an encouragement to him, and to all others, to sacrifice 
rectitude to aggrandizement? If, after listening to a sermon that 
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has by implication denounced the dishonesties he has been guilty 
of, the rich ill-doer finds on leaving church that his neighbours 
cap to him; does not this tacit approval go far to neutralize the 
effect of all he has heard? The truth is, that with the great 
majority of men the visible expression of social opinion is far 
the most efficient of incentives and restraints. Let any one who 
wishes to estimate the strength of this control, propose to himself 
to walk through the streets in the dress of a dustman, or carry 
home a leg of mutton from the butcher's. Let him feel, as he pro- 
bably will, that he had rather do something morally wrong than 
commit such a breach of usage, and suffer the resulting derision. 
And he will then better estimate how powerful a curb to men is 
the open disapproval of their fellows; and how, conversely, the 
outward applause of their fellows is a stimulus surpassing all 
others in intensity. Fully realizing which facts, he will see that 
the immoralities of trade are in great part traceable to an immoral 
public opinion. 

Let none infer, from what has been said, that the payment of 
respect to wealth rightly acquired and rightly used is deprecated. 
On the contrary, we contend that in its original meaning, and in 
due degree, the feeling which prompts it is good. Primarily, 
wealth is the sign of mental power; and this is always respec- 
table. To have honestly acquired property, implies intelligence, 
energy, self-control; and these are worthy of the homage that is 
indirectly paid to them by admiring their results. Further, the 
good administration and increase of inherited property, also re- 
quires its virtues ; and therefore demands its share of approbation. 
Add to which, that not only for their display of faculty are men 
who gain and increase wealth to be applauded, but also as public 
benefactors. For he who, as manufacturer or merchant, has, 
without injustice to others, realized a fortune, is thereby proved 
to have discharged his functions better than those who have been 
less successful. By greater skill, better judgment, or more eco- 
nomy than his competitors, he has afforded the public greater 
advantages. His extra profits are but a share of the extra produce 
obtained by the same expenditure: the other share going to the 
consumers. And similarly the landowner who, by judicious out- 
lay, has increased the value—that is, the productiveness—of his 
estate, has thereby added to the stock of national capital. By 
all means, then, we say, let the right acquisition and proper use 
of wealth have their due share of admiration. 

But that which we condemn as the chief cause of commercial 
dishonesty, is the indiscriminate admiration of wealth—an admira- 
tion that has little or no reference to the character of the possessor. 
When, as very generally happens, the external signs are reve- 
renced, not only where they signify no internal worthiness, but 
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even where they cover internal unworthiness, then does the feeling 
become vicious. It is this idolatry which worships the symbol 
apart from the thing symbolized, that is the root of all these evils 
we have been exposing. So long as men pay homage to these 
social benefactors who have grown rich honestly, they afford to 
others a wholesome stimulus to go and do likewise; but when 
they accord a share of their homage to those social malefactors 
who have grown rich dishonestly, then do they foster corruption 
by encouraging others to follow their example—then do they be- 
come indirect accomplices in all these frauds of commerce. 


As for remedy, it manifestly follows that there is none save a 
purified public opinion. When that abhorrence which society 
now shows to direct theft is shown to theft of all degrees of in- 
directness ; then will these mercantile vices disappear. When not 
only the trader who adulterates or gives short measure, but also 
the merchant who overtrades, the bank director who countenances 
an exaggerated report, and the railway director who repudiates 
his guarantee, come to be regarded as uf the same genus as the 
pickpocket, and are treated with like disdain ; then will the morals 
of trade become what they should be. * 

We have little hope, however, that any such higher tone of 
public opinion will shortly be reached. The present condition 
of things appears to be, in great measure, a necessary accompani- 
ment of our present phase of progress. Throughout the civilized 
world, especially in England, and above all in America, social 
activity is almost wholly expended in material development. To 
subjugate Nature, and bring the powers of production and distri 
bution to their highest perfection, is the task of our age ; and pro- 
bably of many future ages. And as in times when national 
defence and conquest were the chief desiderata, military achieve- 
ment was honoured above all other things; so now, when the 
chief desideratum is industrial growth, honour is most conspi- 
cuously given to that which generally indicates the aiding of 
industrial growth. ‘The English nation at present displays what 
we may call the commercial diathesis ; and the undue admiration 
for wealth appears to be its necessary accompaniment—a relation 
still more conspicuous in the worship of “the almighty dollar” 
by the Americans. And while the commercial diathesis, with its 
accompanying standard of distinction, continues predominant, we 
fear the evils we have been delineating can be but partially cured. 
It seems hopeless to expect that the mass of men will distinguish 
between that wealth which represents personal superiority and 
benefits done to society, from that which does not. ‘The symbols, 
the externals, have all the world through swayed the great majo- 
rity, and must long continue to do so; and even the cultivated, 
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who are on their guard against the bias of associated ideas, and 
try to separate the real from the seeming, cannot escape the in- 
fluence of current opinion. We must therefore content ourselves 
with looking for a slow amelioration. 

Something, however, may even now be done by vigorous pro- 
test against adoration of mere success. And it is important that 
it should be done, considering how this vicious sentiment is being 
fostered. When we have one of our leading moralists preaching 
with increasing vehemence the doctrine of sanctification by force 
—when we are told that while a selfishness troubled with qualms 
of conscience is contemptible, a selfishness intense enough to 
trample down everything in the unscrupulous pursuit of its ends, 
is worthy of all admiration—when we find that if it be sutt- 
ciently great, power, no matter of what kind or how directed, is 
held up for our reverence ; we may fear lest the prevalent worship 
of mere success, together with all the commercial vices which it 
stimulates, should be increased rather than diminished. Not at 
all by this hero-worship, grown into brute-worship, is society to be 
made better ; but by exactly the opposite—by a stern criticism of 
the means through which success has been achieved, and by 
according honour to the higher and less selfish modes of activity. 

And happily the signs of this more moral public opinion are 
already showing themselves. It is becoming a tacitly received 
doctrine that the rich should not, as in bygone times, spend their 
lives in personal gratification ; but should devote them to the 
general welfare. Year by year is the improvement of the people 
occupying a larger share of the attention of the upper classes. 
Year by year are they voluntarily devoting more and more 
energy to the furtherance of the material and mental progress of 
the masses. And those among them who do not join in the dis- 
charge of these high functions, are beginning to be looked upon 
with more or less contempt by their own order. This latest and 
most hopeful fact in human history—this new and _ better 
chivalry—promises to evolve a higher standard of honour; and 
so to ameliorate many evils: among others those which we have 
detailed. When wealth obtained by illegitimate means inevitably 
brings nothing but disgrace—when to wealth rightly acquired is 
accorded only its due share of homage, while the greatest homage 
is given to those who consecrate their energies and their means 
to the noblest ends ; then may we be sure that, along with other 
accompanying benefits, the morals of trade will be greatly 
purified. 
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1. Geschichte des Hanses von Sachsen. Von Dr. Eduard Vehse. 
Hamburg. 1848. 

2. Briefe an Seine Schwester Henrietta. Von Karl Ludwig v. 
Knebel. Leipzig. 1857. 

3. Weimar der Musen Hof. Leipzig. 1843. 

4. Gothe und die lustige Zeit zu Weimar. Von Aug. Diezmann. 
Leipzig. 1857. 


HERE is no country which presents so many difficulties to 
the national historian as Germany; none in which the prin- 
ciple of centralization was so long and so completely excluded, 
and in which it still exists in so imperfect a degree. The 
Roman Germanic empire was in its very essence opposed to 
that principle. It was the secular representation of the univer- 
sality of the Church. Divided into -above two hundred little 
States, which are completely independent of the other, being 
connected by no link save one common tongue, Germany, despite 
her poets’ continual invocation of the “ Fatherland,” has never 
had any real existence as a nation. Indeed, until the present 
century, the patriotic attachments and sympathies of her sons 
had always been confined to the particular spot which gave 
them birth. Whether in the Middle Ages, after the Refor- 
mation, or during the Thirty Years’ War, we find the same 
civil feuds and divisions. The Germans were Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, Saxons or Thuringians, Bavarians or Swabians. The 
triumphs of Frederick the Great, the most popular of German 
heroes, were the triumphs of one German over the other, the 
humiliation of the House of Hapsburg by that of Brandenburg. 
It was not till the galling yoke of Napoleon, by pressing with 
equal weight upon the whole empire, roused one universal thrill 
of shame and indignation, that for the first time, and for a brief 
space only, the Germans became indeed one nation. The peril 
over, the victory achieved, they relapsed once more into their 
former condition, and in this they still remain. This was strik- 
ingly exemplified in tlfe revolution of 1848, when the mutual 
jealousies between the various States, large and small, prevented 
the realization of their long-cherished project of forming a 
“united Germany.” 
Under these circumstances, a national history must be admitted 
to be a most difficult undertaking. It is only within the last fifty 
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years that it has been attempted, and even now, despite the high 
merits and popularity of Wenzel, Haiiser, and some others, with 
but partial success. On the other hand, the number of pro- 
vincial and dynastic historians is particularly large. Justes, 
Moeser, Spittler, Schlosser, &c., have treated successively with 
more or less talent the origin and history of the little principalities 
to which they severally belong. Dr. Vehse has followed in their 
footsteps. His “‘ History of the Prussian Court and People,” which 
appeared in 1851, though very verbose and somewhat wearisome, 
still attracted sufficient attention to induce the author to follow 
it up by others of the Courts of Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, &c. 
It is the last of these which has just reached a second edition, 
to which we now invite the reader's attention, deriving as it does 
a peculiar attraction from the individuals of whom it treats,—theec- 
centric John Frederic Carl Auguste, the friend and patron of Goethe, 
his mother Amelia, the noble and high-minded Duchess Louise, 
who forced even the conqueror and oppressor of her native land 
to respect and admiration, and, above all, Goethe himself, and 
his contemporaries Wieland, Herder, and Schiller. The other 
volumes prefixed to this article also throw some new light on the 
habits, manners, and history of the Court of Weimar. We shall 
therefore freely avail ourselves of them while sketching, as we now 
propose to do, some of the more salient features and incidents of 
that Court. 

Weimar, indeed, is buta little spot on the map of Europe ; but 
in the history of the empire to which it belongs, and, above all, 
in the history of the human mind, it occupies a far more conspi- 
cuous place than the proud capitals of Austria and Prussia. Its 
most brilliant days were at the close of the eighteenth and begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. This was the golden age of Ger- 
man philosophy and literature, and almost all the celebrated men of 
the epoch seem to have met in the capital of Carl Auguste’s 
dominions. The German rulers had never evinced much ineli- 
nation to favour the development of literary genius in their own 
land. They either despised it as unworthy their attention, or 
dreaded it as inimical to their authority. It was to a foreign 
monarch that Klopstock was indebted for his pension, and all his 
worldly advantages. Schubert languished for ten long years in the 
prisons of Hohen-Asberg, without one neighbouring sovereign in- 
teresting himself in his behalf, and was at length indebted for his 
freedom to the intercession of an English prince. Burger, poor and 
neglected, applied in vain to the greatest of German kings in his 
distress. Lessing owed nothing to any earthly potentate. ‘Thus 
unaided and unprotected, German poetry had slowly but success- 
fully emerged from obscurity, and worked out its way to the light. 
As yet, indeed, it had achieved no signal triumph; no mighty master 
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of song, no Homer, no Dante, Milton, or Shakspeare had shone 
forth with dazzling splendour to form the wonder of succeeding ages. 
Even the “‘ Messiah” of Klopstock, hailed as it had been with 
rapturous applause, could not claim a place beside the glorious 
monuments of human genius of which Greece, Italy, and Eng- 
land may be so justly proud. But enough had been achieved to 
give hope and promise of brighter days. It was at this moment 
that a woman-regent of a little principality, numbering scarcely 
thirty thousand inhabitants, and hitherto almost unknown and 
unnoticed, stepped forward as the good genius of her country’s 
muse, and for ever associated her name with that of its most gifted 
sons. While Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, and Herder are remem- 
bered, Amelia of Weimar will not be forgotten in the literary 
annals of the land those great names adorn. 

The founder of the present reigning House of Weimar (the 
younger branch of the Saxon line, the “Ernestonians,” called 
after the first of their race) was the Duke William, born in 1598. 
He was one of eleven brothers, among whom was that Bernard, 
so famous in the Thirty Years’ War, and the unfortunate John 
Frederic, whose strange and tragic story still lives in the recol- 
lection of his countrymen. Like. his brother, John Frederic 
offered his sword to the Protestant cause; but the singularity 
of his character, and the dark reports already attached to his 
name, made him rather shunned than sought by his companions 
in arms. It was rumoured that he had devoted himself to for- 
bidden studies, and the faith in witchcraft and demonology was at 
that time so universally diffused, that the tale found easy credence. 
Far from seeking to destroy this impression, John Frederic 
did his best to confirm it. Shutting himself up in his hereditary 
castle, ke devoted his days and nights to the study of Paracelsus, 
Cornelius Agrippa, and other necromantic writers, in the hope of 
discovering the awful secrets of magic; his name became a bye- 
word, and nothing but his rank and position saved him from the 
fate of a sorcerer. In the year 1625 he entered the service of 
King Christian of Denmark, then at the head of the Protestant 
cause, in whose ranks his younger brother, the famous Bernard, 
had already enlisted. But a dispute with a Danish officer, in 
which his violent and unjustifiable conduct excited general indig- 
nation, soon brought about his dismissal. Burning with rage, 
he abandoned the Protestant cause and faith, and joined the 
Imperial army, where he was well received. Ere long, however, 
he was compelled to fly in consequence of a duel in which he ran 
his adversary through the body, and falling into the hands of the 
enraged Protestants, was thrown into a dungeon and loaded with 
fetters, as at once a renegade, a traitor, a maniac, and magician 
—attributes, one alone of which would have sufficed to render 
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him an object of universal horror and detestation. The Court of 
Weimar claiming him, he was given up to it on condition of his 
being kept in close custody—a condition rigorously fulfilled. 
Caged like a wild beast, conscious that he was the object of 
general hatred and terror, the mind of the wretched captive, 
already deeply shaken, completely gave way, till, in a fit of despair 
or insanity, he declared he had entered into a pact with the devil, 
had signed it with his blood, and hourly expected his deliverance 
by the Prince of Darkness. What passed on a certain awful 
night in the captive’s chamber has never been revealed to human 
ear; but the next morning the wretched man was found dead on 
the floor, bathed in blood. The report was industriously spread 
that the foul fiend, enraged by his disclosure of their secret inter- 
course, had destroyed the wretched prisoner, as he had destroyed 
Faust, and so many others who had pledged their eternal weal, and 
that in the dead of night unearthly howlings had rent the air, 
and that the very walls had trembled as though shaken by an 
earthquake. But the immediate reception of the guards, who had 
watched the captive, into the Duke’s service, the lavish bestowal 
of presents on the captains and officers, and the absence of all 
investigation, seem to point to a more probable, though scarcely 
less horrid, solution of the gloomy tale. However this may be, 
the popular belief, as usual in Germany, inclined to the super- 
natural version of the story. The building which had been the 
scene of the tragedy was shut up, and such was the terror with 
which it was regarded, that an inhabitant of Weimar would have 
gone miles out of his way rather than pass it after sunset. At 
length, in 1817, it was pulled down, and its place supplied by 
modern houses, to which is attached no such fearful mystery. 
This crime of fratricide, if indeed it was committed by the Duke 
of Weimar, is strangely in contrast with his general character— 
that of an honest, open-hearted man. He reigned peacefully for 
twenty years ; his successor was so deeply engrossed by theological 
pursuits, that he found little time for the duties of government ; 
holding religious conferences, and examining his hearers on 
the state of their consciences, instead of attending to public 
affairs. His grandson, Ernest Augustus, was one of the most 
singular characters of the day, and occupies some amusing pages 
in the memoirs of the Margravine of Baireuth, who met him at 
her father-in-law's, court, in 1782. He was carried off by a 
fever when his son, the father of Carl Auguste, had attained his 
eleventh year;.and that prince likewise dying at the age of 
one-and- twenty, his widow, Amelia, became Dowager Duchess of 
Weimar. 

Amelia of Brunswick was born the 14th of October, 1742. 
The Court of Brunswick was at that period the most highly cul- 
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tivated in Germany, and the princess enjoyed the advantages of a 
careful and solid education. Her youth, however, was far from 
happy. Her father stern, cold, and haughty, regarded his chil- 
dren, especially his daughters, as mere household appendages, to 
be disposed of as best suited his personal convenience and his 
political interests. The strict etiquette on which he insisted, 
not only deprived the young girl of all the delights of intimate 
friendship with those of her own age, but exercised a chilling 
influence even over the heart of her royal mother, and introduced 
itself like a dark spectre between parent and child. In 1756 she 
was given in marriage to the Duke of Weimar. It was a union 
in which the heart had little share. ‘‘ I was married as princesses 
generally are,” she said ; nevertheless, she could not but rejoice 
at her deliverance from the harsh treatment to which she had 
been subjected under the parental roof, and which, it appears, 
went even to the length of blows. Her gentle sweetness gained 
the confidence and affection of her not very congenial spouse, so 
as to render her married life at least supportable, if not happy. 
In 1757 she became the mother of Carl Auguste. <A year later 
her husband died, leaving her enciente with her second son, 
Constantine. By the Duke's will, Amelia's father was appointed 
Regent and guardian of mother and children; but at the 
expiration of a twelvemonth, the fair widow was declared of age 
by the Emperor, and invested with the sole regency of her little 
realm. 

Her position was a difficult one for a young, lovely, and in- 
experienced woman; but the zeal and earnestness with which 
she applied herself to her new duties went far to supply the 
place of the knowledge of affairs and practical wisdom in which 
she was necessarily deficient. The following document, found 
among her papers after her decease, will give some idea of her 
thoughts at this momentous epoch of her existence, and proves 
that it was not only in the family of Frederic William of Prussia 
that princesses were subject to corporeal chastisement :— 


“My THoveuts. 


“From childhood my lot has been nothing but self-sacrifice. Never 
was education so little fitted as mine to form one destined to rule 
others. ‘Those who directed it themselves needed direction; she to 
whose guidance I was entrusted was the sport of every passion, subject 
to innumerable wayward caprices, of which I became the unresisting 
victim. Unloved by my parents, ever kept in the background, I was 
regarded as the outcast of the family. ‘I'he sensitive feelings I had 
received from nature made me keenly alive to this cruel treatment; it 
often drove me to despair; I became silent, reserved, concentrated, 
and thus gained a certain tirmness, which gradually degenerated into 
obstinacy. I suffered myself to be reproached, insulted, beaten, with- 
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out uttering a word, and still as far as possible persisted in my own 
course. At length in my sixteenth year I was married. In my seven- 
teenth I became a mother. It was the first unmingled joy I had ever 
known. It seemed to me as though a host of new and varied feelings 
had sprung into life with my child. My heart became lighter, my 
ideas clearer; I gained more confidence in myself. In my eighteenth 
year arrived the greatest epoch in my life. 1 became a mother for the 
second time, a widow, and Regent of the Duchy. The sudden changes 
which one after another had taken place in my existence, created such 
a tumult in my mind, that for some time I could scarcely realize what 
had occurred. A rush of ideas and feelings, all undeveloped, and no 
friend to whom I could open my heart! I felt my own incapacity, 
and yet I was compelled to find everything in my own resources. 
Never have I prayed with truer or deeper devotion than at that mo- 
ment. I believe 1 might have become the greatest of saints. When 
the first storm was over, and I could look within and around with 
more calmness, my feelings were, I confess, those of awakened vanity. 
To be Regent! so young! to rule and command! It could not be 
otherwise. But a secret voice whispered, Beware! I heard it, and 
my better reason triumphed. Truth and self-love struggled for the 
mastery ; truth prevailed. Thencamewar. My brothers and nearest 
relations were crowned with laurels. Nothing was heard but the 
name of Brunswick! It was sung alike by friend and foe. This 
roused my ambition. I, too, longed for praise. Day and night I 
studied to render myself mistress of my new duties. Then I felt how 
absolutely I needed a friend in whom I could place my entire confi- 
dence. There were many who courted my favours; some by flattery, 
others by a show of disinterestedness. I seemed to accept all, in the 
hope that among them I should find the pearl of great price. At 
length I did find it, and it filled me with the same joy which others 
experience at the discovery of a treasure. If a prince, and the indi- 
vidual he selects as a confidant, are both noble-minded, the sincerest 
affection may exist between them; and thus the question is decided, 
whether or no princes can have friends.” 


These extracts prove how deeply the young Duchess felt the 
responsibility of her new position. She soon displayed talents 
for government which, in a wider sphere of action, might have 
given her a name in history. The state of the little Duchy was 
lamentable ; the treasury was empty, agriculture was neglected, 
and the people were discontented. With the aid of her faithful 
ministers she succeeded in restoring something like order to the 
exhausted finances, established schools and charitable asylums, 
and left untried no means of promoting the general prosperity. 
Disgusted by the wearisome etiquette of which her youth had 
been a victim, she banished all that was not absolutely indispen- 
sable to the due maintenance of her dignity; while in her love of 
literature she succeeded in drawing round her a galaxy of genius 
which recalled the Court of Ferrara in the days of Alfonso. 
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The first who answered her call was Herder. After spending 
some years at Biickeburg, one of the innumerable little princi- 
palities into which Germany was then divided, he accepted her 
proposal to settle at Weimar as chaplain and superintendent of 
the schools she had established there. 

Few men have possessed greater virtues, or faculties more lofty 
and varied than Herder. Like Lessing, he may be regarded as 
one of the pioneers of the German intellect. But his temper 
was too uncertain, his sensibility too morbidly keen, to permit 
him to live on very good terms with those around him. He was 
perpetually imagining some offence where none was intended, 
and lending every word and action an import of which their 
authors probably had never even dreamt. He reminds us of an 
instrument of exquisite tone, in which, by some fault of me- 
chanism, a slight but oft-recurring jar mars the delicious 
harmony. Perhaps his frequent attacks of ill health, his position, 
which never exactly suited his taste or his temperament, may 
in some degree account for the fits of irritability and hypo- 
chondria which at times darkened his noble nature. These 
defects, however, did not prevent him from being generally 
loved and admired both as a writer and a man. A poet, in 
the highest sense of the word, perhaps he was. not, for in the 
creative faculty he was deficient; but no man had a deeper sense 
of the beautiful, or keener powers of analysis and criticism. 
Indeed, whatever the defects of his works, they are forgotten 
amid their many beauties. In every line we trace a pure, 
noble, lofty spirit, the love of God and man; a mind equally 
removed from incredulity and bigotry. ‘‘ He was inspired,” says 
Edgar Quinet, one of his warmest admirers, “by something 
nobler than love of fame, by a sincere and constant desire to 
promote the best and highest interests of humanity.” 

Wieland played a more conspicuous part than Herder at the 
little Court of Weimar. When he first made his appearance, he 
was at the very zenith of his popularity, the pride and darling of 
his countrymen. His “ Oberon,” indeed, on which his celebrity 
principally if not entirely rests, the only one of his numerous 
productions which still maintains its place among the classic 
works of Germany, was not yet composed, but his poem of 
“Musarion,” in which Goethe delighted, and the classic 
romance, the “Agathon,” now almost forgotten, sufficed to raise 
him to the very pinnacle of literary fame. The latter, indeed, 
had called forth the unmingled praises of the severe Lessing, 
who, in his “ Dramaturgie,” declared it, without contradiction, 
“the most remarkable work of its era.” Carl Auguste was then 
in his sixteenth year. The high and varied endowments, and the 
private virtues of Wieland, decided the Duchess on selecting him 
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as the preceptor of the young prince. The appointment, indeed, 
was not unopposed, for spotless as was Wieland’s life, his works 
were by no means equally immaculate ; and it was but too easy to 
point out passages, both in the “ Agathon” and “ Musarion,” 
strangely at variance with that sound and lofty morality which 
ought to form the basis of every education, more especially that of 
one born to rule the destinies of his fellow-men. But the Duchess, 
who, despite her unsullied purity, was somewhat tainted by the 
philosophy of the day, and who held the delusive though plausible 
theory, that no license of tone, or warmth of colouring, could 
injure any really healthful and high-toned mind, cast these objec- 
tions to the wind. We have Wieland’s well-known honour as 
guarantee that he never betrayed the sacred trust reposed in him. 
But there were not wanting many who attributed that tendency to 
licentious habits—which was the only stain upon Carl Auguste’s 
many virtues—if not to the instructions of his tutor, at least to 
the perusal of his works, the evil effects of which even his ex- 
ample could not suffice to neutralize. The emolument offered to 
Wieland was so small as to appear almost ludicrous in our eyes. 
He was to receive 1000 gulden, or 901. per annum, for three 
years, to be followed by the magnificent pension of 300 gulden, 
or 231. per annum for life. But in this world everything is com- 
parative. The 90]. went further in Germany in the eighteenth 
century than 3001. would in England at the present day. 

The tastes of the inhabitants were simple. The price of all 
the necessaries of life was comparatively small.* Schiller, some 
years later, declared that he could live charmingly at Jena for 
300 florins, or 60/. per annum, with wife and children; that he 
had a servant who, when necessary, could perform the part of a 
secretary, for 18s. per quarter, and a carriage and horses for 601. 
per annum. Thus Wiceland’s salary, with what he gained by his 
diterary labours, was sufficient for his wants and those of an 
increasing family. The close intimacy between the Duchess 
Amelia and her son's tutor was broken only by death. Nor 
could even the more brilliant glory of a Goethe or a Schiller 
eclipse his in the estimation of this devoted friend. 

In 1776 the Duchess resigned the reins of government to 
Carl Auguste, then eighteen years of age, and set out for Italy, 
that land which had ever been the darling dream of her existence. 

“ My son,” were her last words on quitting her little capital, 
“T confide to your hands the happiness of your subjects; be it 
your care, as it has been mine.” In many respects Carl Auguste 
was no ordinary man. Frederick the Great, who saw him at 





* Beef was 4 kreutzers, (a penny farthing) per pound; wood 6 gulden, 
or 11s. a load; (it is now 28 gulden) ; and everything in proportion. 
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the Court of Brunswick in 1771, when he was but fourteen, 
declared he had never beheld a youth who at an early age justified 
such lofty hopes; and in 1775, the  prince- primate Dalberg, 
writing to Gérres, observes, “ he unites an excellent. under- 
standing to all the. frankness and true heartiness of his age; he 
has a princely soul such as I have never yet seen. Taught both 
by precept and example to place little value upon empty pomp 
and splendour, he carries his dislike to all courtly forms and 
ceremonials to an even exaggerated degree.” How early and 
how well Carl Auguste had learnt to value genius, is evident 
from the discourse he addressed to his Council in his nineteenth 
year, in which he expressed his intention of inviting Goethe to 
his Court. ‘‘ The judgment of the world,” observes the young 
prince, “may perhaps censure me for placing Dr. Goethe in my 
most important university, without his having passed the grades 
of professor, chancellor, &c; The world judges according to its 
own prejudices ; but I do not act like others for the sake of fame, 
or the approbation of the world, but to justify myself before God 
and my own conscience.” 

Occasionally the thoughtlessness and reckless love of pleasure, 
which in his earlier years contrasted so strangely with the Duke's 
loftier qualities of head and heart, may have led him astray; but his 
nature was essentially generous and noble ; his ear ever open to the 
cry of the suffering and distressed, his hand ever ready, so far as 
his means allowed, to aid them. In 1774 the Duke left Weimar to 
celebrate his union with the Princess Louise. On his way through 
Frankfort, Goethe, already celebrated as the author of ‘‘ Gétz von 
Berlichingen” and ‘“ Werter,” was introduced to him.  Fasci- 
nated by the charm of his genius, by the grace and gaiety of his 
manner, the Duke invited him to visit his Court; and Goethe, 
only too happy to escape from Frankfort, and from the vicinity 
of the fair’ Lili—that bright being he had, at least as he imagined, 
once so passionately loved, but whom he had, as usual, discovered 
was not a meet partner for his glorious destinies—at once accepted 
the proposition. 

It was arranged that the Duke’s chamberlain, Herr von Kalb, 
who, having lingered behind at Strasburg to execute some com- 
missions for his master, was to arrive at Frankfort on a certain 
day, should call for the new guest.’ But days and weeks passed 
on, and no Von Kalb made his appearance. Goethe's father was 
a burgher of the old school, and thoroughly disliking kings and 
princes, had always been exceedingly averse to the project. He 
now insisted that the whole affair was a hoax, and urged his son 
to wait no longer, but to set off at once on his long-proposed 
journey to Italy, and Goethe at length consented. In the journal 
he now commenced, which, howéver, was carried on only for a 
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very brief period, we find certain expressions which induce the 
belief that his resolutions to break off his marriage with Lili 
were aided by a dawning inclination for another, Augusta 
Stolberg, sister to the two counts of that name. “ How shall I 
call thee,” he writes, “thou whom I cherish as a spring blossom 
in my heart? Thou shalt bear the name of fairest flower. How 
shall I take leave of thee? Comfort—for it is time—the full time. 
A few days, and already— Oh, farewell! Am I, then, only in 
the world to involve myself eternally in involuntary guilt ?” 

The meaning of these last words is not very apparent, unless 
it be that Goethe's feelings towards Augusta were of a warmer 
nature than has generally been supposed. The correspondence is 
altogether of the most romantic cast; and many of the letters, 
written long before Goethe's engagement with Lili was broken 
off, sound not a little strange from a man passionately attached 
and already affianced to another. ‘“ My dearest,” he writes, in 
one of the earliest of these epistles, “I will give you no name, 
for what are the names of friend, sister, beloved, bride, or even a 
word which would comprehend all these, in comparison with my 
feelings? I can write no more.” To this he added his silhouette, 
entreating she would send him her's in return; the receipt of it 
seems to have filled him with delight. ‘“‘ How completely is my 
belief in physiognomy confirmed,” he writes ; “ that pure thought- 
ful eye, that sweet firm nose, those dear lips. Thanks, my love, 
thanks. Oh! that I could repose in your heart, rest in your 
eyes.” It is true that Goethe had never seen Augusta, and that 
her rank as Countess rendered a union with her in those days 
almost impossible ; so strict was the line of demarcation between 
the nobles and burghers, that even Goethe's already brilliant fame 
would not have enabled him to surmount the barrier. Nor, per- 
haps, did the idea ever take a tangible form; but it seems pretty 
certain that this half-ideal, half-romantic passion for one whom 
imagination invested with every conceivable perfection, tended 
somewhat to cool his affection for the gay open-hearted young 
creature, who, while loving him with truth and tenderness, was 
too much accustomed to homage to hang upon his every word 
and look as Fredricka had done, and Augusta seemed inclined 
to do. 

Goethe proceeded to Heidelburg, and from thence was about 
to depart to Italy when the long-expected messenger from 
Weimar arrived, and he set off post-haste for the little capital 
of which he was henceforth to be the brightest ornament. His 
appearance was the signal for fétes and rejoicings, and he 





* Mr. Lewes does not appear to attach any importance to this cor- 
respondence, and scarcely notices it; but it will be found published in extenso. 
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himself seems to have given free vent to the spirit of youthful 
gaiety and love of pleasure which at this time possessed him. 

The author of the “‘Musen Hof,” who is nevertheless one of 
his warmest admirers, declares that his immediate influence over 
the young Duke was not peculiarly beneficial, as he led him into 
dissipations prejudicial alike to his health and domestic happiness, 
and certainly the letters of his contemporaries,—of Bottiger, 
Berteuch, Knebel, nay of Madame von Stein herself—seem to 
have corroborated this assertion. ‘ Goethe,” says the latter, 
“causes a terrible commotion here; all our happiness has dis- 
appeared. A ruler dissatisfied with himself and every one 
about him, risking his life constantly in mad follies, with little 
health to sustain him, a mother annoyed and vexed, a wife dis- 
contented, &c.” It is evident that the strange mode of existence 
in which the Duke and Goethe indulged, and the infelicity of 
the royal pair which seems to have been the result, must have 
attracted general attention, since it reached the ears of Klopstock, 
and induced the aged poet to address a letter to Goethe on 
the subject, which, like most advice of a similar nature, served 
only to displease all parties. . 

We will not enter further into this much-vexed question. At all 
events, Goethe soon grew weary of a mode of life so little in accor- 
dance with the higher aspirations of the poet's soul. He gradually 
retired moreand more from the noisy pleasures of the court, spending 
a considerable portion of his time in the quiet retirement of his 
garden pavilion. A new and all-engrossing passion had likewise 
its share in withdrawing him from pursuits unworthy of his nobler 
nature. He loved, not indeed for the first, second, or third time, 
as his annals attest, but with a warmth, a tenderness, and above 
all, a constancy, which neither the fair, innocent, and trusting 
Fredricka, nor the bright and graceful Lili, had been able to 
inspire. And yet the woman to whom was reserved the triumph 
of fettering for ten long years the heart of one of the most 
gifted and most inconstant of mortals was no longer in the early 
bloom of womanhood; she had attained her 33rd year, and 
Goethe was but 28. . Beautiful in the strict sense of the word 
she had never been, but there was a mingled grace, sweetness, 
and dignity in her glance and demeanour which exercised a 
singular fascination on all around her. Goethe, the young, 
the gallant, the admired of all admirers, was at once enthralled 
by her spell. “I can only explain,” he writes to Wieland, 
“the power she exercises over me by the theory of the trans- 
migration of souls. Yes! we were formerly man and wife. 
Now, I can find no name for us, for the past, the future.” Un- 
luckily, Charlotte von Stein was already the wife of another, the 
mother of six children. That she returned the passion of her 
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adorer cannot be doubted ; but, if we are to believe the assurance 
of her son, in his preface to Goethe's letters to his mother, and 
the testimony of many of her contemporaries, among others, 
that of Schiller—she never transgressed. the strictest bounds of 
virtue. She had been indoctrinated with the questionable 
morality of the eighteenth century, and, was married while yet 
a girl to a man infinitely her inferior in all mental endowments, 
and for whom she had little sympathy or affection. She was 
thrown, by her position as lady of honour to the Dowager 
Duchess, into the constant society of the young and brilliant 
genius—already the day-star of his age and country. Proud in 
conscious virtue, it is perhaps not to be wondered at that she 
could not prevail on herself to break an intercourse so replete 
with every charm of intellect and fancy, to refuse an homage so 
flattering alike to her heart and her vanity, if she permitted 
herself to be the Laura of this new Petrarch :— 

“ Indeed,” observes Frederick von Stein, “if this correspondence 
proves that emotions even dangerous in their warmth were not far 
distant from this intercourse, it also serves to place in a still stronger 
light the virtue and prudence of the woman who, while keeping her 
young, gifted, and ardent lover within the limits of the strictest 
reserve, still contrived to reconcile him to her severity, by sincere 
sympathy in all his trials, both mental and material, by fully com- 
prehending his glorious vocation, and by soothing him with the most 
sincere and lasting friendship.” 


More than one German author, especially Adolphe Stahr, in 
his well-known work ‘“ Weimar and Jena,” has actually cen- 
sured Madame von Stein in no measured terms for refusing to 
accede to Goethe's entreaties that she would obtain a divorce from 
her husband, the father of her children, against whom she had no 
just cause of complaint, and become his wife,—that is, when he 
found it impossible to induce her to listen to a suit of any other 
description. Upon this refusal is thrown the whole responsibility 
of the poet's subsequent liaison with Christina Vulpius. These 
authors seem never even to imagine that there may be some 
slight fault on Goethe's side; that if Madame von Stein was 
blameable in admitting him to an intimacy endangering her peace 
of mind, if not her conjugal fidelity, he was not perfectly justi- 
fiable in seeking with all the eloquence of genius to win the 
heart of a woman already bound by the most sacred ties to an- 
other. But Nemesis was not forgetful. The connexion which 
in a moment of ennui and weariness Goethe formed with Chris- 
tina Vulpius—a connexion which he had not the courage or 
cruelty to break, and which he ultimately confirmed by marriage 
—embittered his latter years, and could not but exercise an un- 
favourable influence on his whole nature. Would not Fredricka 
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or Lili have been a more genial companion than Christina Vulpius 
for that great poet of whom his native land is so justly proud ? 
Who could have dreamt of such a bride for the beautiful and 
gifted Apollo, as Adolphe Stahr calls him, when he first set foot 
in the dominions of Carl Auguste ! 

Weimar, consecrated to all lovers of poetry, scarcely deserved 
the name of a town when Goethe first lived there. Schiller, in a 
letter to Korner, calls it “ something between a town and a 
hamlet.” Goethe laughingly observed one day to his friend 
Zetter, when the latter spoke of building a theatre for the 
people, “‘ How is it possible to talk of the people of Weimar in 
this little residence, where there are ten thousand poets and five 
hundred inhabitants ?” 

The park did not then exist. A few trees alone waved on the 
spot now so beautifully diversified with verdant wood and 
grassy lawn. On the Curplatz, now covered with stately houses, 
stood nothing save the straw-thatched huts of the Weimar pea- 
sants ; one thing only have we to regret in the changes which have 
gradually transformed an insignificant village into a stately city. 
On the esplanade, which as late as 1770 was the favourite pro- 
menade of the good inhabitants, stands a dwelling so humble as 
scarcely to attract attention among the more conspicuous build- 
ings around. It is the house of Schiller. Here, in this modest 
retreat, did the author of ‘ Wallenstein” spend the latter years of 
his existence. He purchased it at the high price, as he called it, 
of 4000 gulden, 360. He entered it on the 29th of April, full of 
delight at possessing one spot on earth he could call his own. 
A heavy domestic calamity soon came to damp this joy. Within 
a few days he received a letter informing him of the death of his 
mother, that mother to whom he was so devotedly attached. 
The blow was a heavy one. Amid every change of place and 
scene, dowestic joys and sorrows, amid fame, homage, toil and 
suffering, his heart had ever clung with inexpressible fondness to 
the home of his childhood, and above all to the parent who had 
watched over his infant years. 


“Would,” he writes to his sister, “ that I had been able to aid you 
in tending our beloved mother during her last illness. Oh, dear sister, 
now our parents are sunk to rest, the most holy bond which united us 
is torn asunder. It makes me unspeakably sad, and I feel desolate 
though surrounded by the loved and loving. Yet I have you too, my 
sister, to whom I can fly in joy and sorrow. Oh! Jet us, now there 
are but three of us remaining in the paternal house, cling close to each 
other. Never forget you have a loving brother. I remember vividly 
the days of our youth, when we were all in all to each other. Life 
has divided our destiny ; but confidence and affection may at least re- 
main unalterable.” 
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It is scarcely possible to enter without a feeling of deep emo- 
tion that humble dwelling, where so many glorious works of 
genius were brought forth, where one of the purest and noblest 
spirits that ever breathed on earth passed away. Three years 
only was Schiller permitted to inhabit this lowly but pleasant 
abode, so modest that even Goethe's house, though not par- 
ticularly splendid, looks like a palace in comparison. The middle 
story, in which the family resided, is let; only the room which 
Schiller himself inhabited is shown to the visitor, the town having 
at length purchased the house. In the centre stands the table on 
which he was in the habit of writing, that very table which, as 
he informed his friend Kérner, “‘ cost two carolines,” a heavy sum 
for his narrow finances at that period. It is of the very com- 
monest wood, and so low as perfectly to explain his unfortunate 
habit of bending over it when composing. One drawer was 
always filled with half rotten apples, the smell of which was 
peculiarly agreeable to the poet, the walls are covered with green 
paper, the furniture is of light mahogany, covered with leather. 
A little guitar, a few bad-coloured prints of Palermo, the bed in 
which Schiller breathed his last, a portrait taken from his bust, 
and a second painted after death—these complete the picture. 
When Schiller resided at this cottage it had nothing but green 
trees around and upland slopes before it. 

Improvements, however, so far as the duke’s finances allowed, 
went on rapidly under the supervision of the almost ubiquitous 
Goethe. The park owes its origin to a tragic incident which 
occurred about the beginning of 1780—the suicide of a young 
and blooming girl, Christel von Lasberg, who in despair at the 
infidelity of her lover, destroyed herself on a spot Goethe was 
compelled to pass on his way to and from the ducal castle. 
This affected him painfully, the more so as his “ Werter” was found 
in her pocket, though it appeared that this was but an accidental 
coincidence. At first he resolved on erecting a monument to her 
memory, but abandoned this project, “because,” as he said, 
“one could neither pray nor love there.” But the gloom of the 
spot, overhung by dark pine trees, and peopled by such terrible 
recollections, became intolerable to Goethe, and he determined to 
try and lend it a more cheerful aspect. To this end he had some 
of the trees cut down, the rocks planted with shrubs and flowers ; 
this suggested the idea of further changes, which at length re- 
sulted in that beautiful park which is now the principal orna-, 
ment to Weimar. 

“The duke and Goethe,” says Wieland to Merck, June 8rd, 1778, 
“came back yesterday afternoon from their trip to Leipsig, Dessau, 
and Berlin. In the evening I went with my wife and both my eldest 
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girls to see the exercise grounds opposite Goethe’s garden, and 
arranged according to his own plans; thence I proceeded to the so- 
named ‘Star’ to show my wife the new Poemata, which has been 
made by the duke, after Goethe’s designs, and is laid out with wonder- 
ful skill, to represent a wild, solitary, yet not completely sequestered 
assemblage of rocks, where Goethe and the duke often dine together 
with some goddess or half goddess. We met both with the fair 
Corinna Schréder, who, with her exquisite attic elegance, her lovely 
form, her simple yet inexpressively graceful attire, looks like the very 
nymph of this sequestered spot.” 


The words “in the society of some goddess,” let us into 
something of the secret origin of the Weimar scandal. There 
were other pleasures, however, of a less objectionable cha- 
racter :— 


“Last Saturday,” writes Wieland to Merck, August 21st, 1779, 
“we drove to Goethe’s, who had invited the Duchess Amelia to spend 
the evening with him in his garden, to regale her with all the poems 
he had composed during her absence. We dined in a charming soli- 
tary spot. When we rose from table, and the doors were thrown 
open, we beheld before us a scene which resembled a realization of a 
poet’s dream. The whole banks of the Ilm were illuminated quite in 
the taste of Rembrandt, a wondrous enchanting mixture of light and 
shadow, which produced an effect beyond all description. The 
duchess was delighted, so were we all. As we descended the little 
steps of the hermitage, and wandered along the banks of the Ilm, 
amid the rocks and bushes which unite this spot with the Star, the 
whole vision changed into a number of small pictures, ‘au Rem- 
brandt,’ which one could have looked on for ever. The carnival 
time,” he continues, “has brought with it its usual gaieties, and we 
have done our best to make the ordinary court malady, ‘ ennui,’ as 
brilliant as possible.” 


The limited finances of the little court somewhat interfered 
with these courtly amusements. Carl Auguste often found him- 
self in difficulties, which neither his own skill, nor that of his 
counsellors, could suffice to remove. When tormented by some 
of these petty annoyances, or fatigued with the cares of state, he 
would retire to a little country-house, where, dismissing all his 
train, he would remain alone, 


“Tt is just ten o’clock,” he writes to Knebel; “I am sitting at the 
window, and writing to you. The day has been exquisitely beautiful, 
and this my first evening of liberty I have enjoyed to the utmost. I 
feel so far removed from the affairs of earth, so completely in a better, 
a higher sphere. Man is not destined to be-the miserable ‘ phlister’ 
of this every-day life. Never do we feel so noble, so elevated, as when 
we behold the sun sink to rest, and the stars rise, and know that all 
this is created for its own sake alone, not for that of man, and yet we 
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enjoy it as though it were all made for us. I will bathe with the 
evening star, and draw in new life. Till then farewell. I come from 
my bath. The water was cold, night already lay upon its bosom. It 
seems as though I had plunged into the cold night itself when I took 
the first dip, all was so calm, so holy. Over the distant hills rose the 
full moon. All was silent, and the intense stillness made me hear, or 
fancy I heard, purer sounds than those which really reached the ear.” 


The individual to whom this letter is addressed enjoyed, next 
to Goethe, the confidence and affection of the duke. Knebel, 
better known-as the friend and companion of poets and princes 
than by any celebrity of his own, was one of those peculiarly 
constituted natures which seem destined to act rather in calling 
forth the powers of others, than in displaying their own. These 
perhaps are, on the whole, the happiest. Free from those feverish 
impulses, that burning thirst for fame which so often torment 
more highly gifted spirits, they can enjoy to the full the pro- 
ductions of genius without envy or regret. ‘They, too, are poets; 
but they are content to find poetry in life and nature, in the 
summer flowers, in the murmur of the fountain, in the whispering 
of the breeze, instead of attempting to give it form and shape in 
verse. They compose, but only for the amusement of a leisure 
hour, yet no men have had more influence on the great minds of 
their age. Most rare and valuable are such spirits, sufficiently 
gifted to appreciate the lofty endowments of genius, to sympathize 
in all its varied moods and sublime aspirations, and yet content to 
play the humble part of confidant and admirer. Such a man 
was Knebel. His literary works, though not absolutely devoid of 
merit, have been long since forgotten, but the ascendancy he 
exerted over the intellect of the great men of his country and 
his time has associated his name lastingly with theirs. 

Descended from a Flemish family, he was born at Wallenstein, 
in Ottingen, 1744. One of his ancestors having paid the penalty 
of his religious opinions by a cruel death under Philip II., the 
family had fled from the land of their birth, and taken refuge in 
Germany. Stern, harsh, and unbending, Knebel’s father was 
feared rather than loved by his son, and the youth always attributed 
his timidity in after-life to the severity exercised towards him in 
childhood. His delicate and somewhat fastidious tastes seemed 
continually in the way. At the university they rendered the rude 
habits of his companions insupportable. When he entered the 
service of Frederick the Great, he found the want of education and 
literary taste among his brother officers still more intolerable. 
He felt like an automaton, deprived of all individuality of action ; 
and despite the royal notice, with which he was occasionally 
honoured, he grew sad and dispirited. 

Knebel spent ten years in the Prussian service—ten long and 
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weary years as he calls them. In 1772 he obtained his discharge 
with a small pension, and a letter of introduction to the young 
Duchess of Weimar from the Crown Prince, in whose regiment he 
had served. By her he was graciously received, while by Wieland, 
who already resided at Weimar, as tutor to the young duke, 
he was warmly welcomed. In 1773 he was himself appointed 
professor of mathematics to Carl Auguste and his brother. 
Shortly afterwards he accompanied the princes on a visit to 
some of the courts of Germany, and afterwards to Paris. Knebel 
was delighted with the novelty of all he beheld, and especially 
with the grace of French manners. “ They may say what they 
like,” he wrote to Wieland, “the French are an agreeable and 
amiable people ; nowhere else does one find so much urbanity.” 
“T saw a good deal of Diderot,” he adds in a subsequent letter. 
He expressed his amazement that Mendelssohn was not ad- 
mitted to the Royal Academy of Berlin. Though royalty still 
seemed to reign supreme, the revolutionary spirit was already 
abroad. ‘‘ Many young men of distinguished talent,” says Knebel 
in his letters, “‘ repeated to me continually that henceforward all 
must be equal—nobles, peers, burghers, and peasant, and suck 
like trash.” He was not keen-sighted enough to discern through 
the bright and glowing atmosphere that surrounded him—the 
dark clouds, big with the mighty changes, already slowly looming 
on the verge of the horizon, so soon to cover all with its gloomy 
folds, and to burst in thunder over Europe. 

Next to Goethe and Knebel, the most intimate friend of Carl 
Auguste was his chamberlain, Frederick von Einsedel. Born 
1750, he commenced his court career as page; he was then pro- 
moted to the rank of chamberlain to the Dowager Duchess Amelia ; 
in 1770 he was named privy councillor. Himself gay, joyous, 
and light-hearted, he had while page played prank upon prank, 
which had already become proverbial in the court chronicles of 
Weimar. . In after-life his gladsome temperament, his frank and 
open manners, and generous nature, secured him the lasting 
favour of his royal master. His very failings served as subjects 
of amusement rather than anger. His constitutional laziness 
varied by fits of feverish activity, and his strange absence of mind 
during which he might be robbed of hat, gloves, or watch, without 
his ever perceiving it, diverted the ennui to which, despite the 
presence of a Goethe, or a Herder and a Wieland, this little court 
seems to have been peculiarly subject. Einsedel, however, must 
have had merits of a higher order than mere harmlessness and 
good-humour, or he would scarcely have been admitted to the 
intimate friendship of Herder and Schiller. ‘“ He is an excellent, 
unaffected man,” writes the latter to Kérner, in 1803, and far from 
devoid of talent. Einsedel’s private life, however, was anything 
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but immaculate, and some of his adventures might serve as a 
curious illustration of the times and the atmosphere in which 
he lived. He had become desperately enamoured of a Madame 
von Werthein, who, yielding to her passion, abandoned home, 
husband, friends, and country to follow her seducer. Not com- 
pletely dead, however, to the shame of thus publicly violating 
all her holiest duties, she had recourse to one of the most extra- 
ordinary stratagems ever devised by a romantic female head. 
She took advantage of the fainting fits to which she was occa- 
sionally subject, to feign death. With the connivance of ‘her 
attendants, she contrived to steal out of the house unperceived, 
while a doll was buried in her stead. She then proceeded 
with her lover to Africa, where he proposed exploring certain 
gold mines by which he expected to make his fortune. The 
affair turned out a complete failure, and Einsedel returned 
poorer than he went, with his fair and frail companion. Great 
was the amazement and indignation of husband and friends on 
beholding the resuscitation of her they believed long since 
buried in the vaults of her ancestors. But in German courts in 
the eighteenth century such affairs were not regarded as in- 
volving any very great amount of moral turpitude. The 
Court of Weimar indeed was virtue itself, compared with 
those of Dresden, of Wurtemberg, and Hanover; but even here 
““ excess of love” was held as sufficient excuse for every sin. 
There was a strange mixture of the maudlin and the licentious. 
French immorality grafted on German sentimentality. A sepa- 
ration was obtained, and Madame W. became the wife of her lover. 
Einsedel lived to the age of seventy-eight, and died in 1828. 

In 1796 Weimar received a new visitor in the author of 
“Hesperus.” The mingled naiveté and singularity of his de- 
meanour, his animated and poetic language, full of thoughts and 
images at once tender and ironical—for he spoke as he wrote—his 
enthusiastic belief in the progress of humanity, charmed Herder 
to such a degree, that he wrote to Jacobi— Heaven has _ given 
me in Jean Paul a treasure which I dare not hope I merit. He 
is all intellect, all soul, a melodious sound from the mighty golden 
harp of humanity, that harp of which so many chords are 
snapped or broken.” By Goethe he was more coldly received :— 


“Tt was with apprehension, almost with terror,” he writes to his 
friend Otto, “that I entered the abode of Goethe. Every one depicted 
him as cold and indifferent to all earthly things. Madame von Kalb 
had told me that he no longer admired anything, not even his own 
works. Every word, she said, is an icicle, especially to strangers, 
whom he is with difficulty persuaded to admit to his presence. His 
house struck me. It was the only one in Weimar built in the Italian 
style; from the very staircase it is a museum of statues and pictures. 
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The god at length appeared; he was cold; he expressed himself in 
monosyllables only, and without the slightest emphasis. ‘Tell him, 
said Knebel, that the French have just entered Rome. ‘ Hein,’ replied 
the god. His person is bony, his physiognomy full of fire, his look 
asun. At length our conversation on the arts, and on the opinions 
of the public, perhaps also the champagne, animated him, and then at 
length I felt I was with Goethe! His language is not flowery and 
brilliant like that of Herder; it is incisive, calm, and resolute. He 
concluded by reading, or rather performing, one of his unpublished 
poems, a composition truly sublime. Thanks to this, the flames of his 
heart pierced their crust of ice, and he pressed the hand of the en- 
thusiast Jean Paul. How shall I describe his mode of reading. It 
was like the distant roar of thunder mingled with the soft dripping 
of a summer shower. No! there is no one in the world like Goethe! 
We must be friends.” 

This desire was not destined to be fulfilled. The author of 
“Quintus Filein” was too diametrically opposed, not only as a 
writer but as an individual, to the poet of “ Faust” or “ Tasso ” to 
allow of any real or lasting intimacy. 

One of the most eccentric and most troublesome personages 
of the little Court of Weimar was Constantine, the Duke's 
brother. He possessed neither the intellectual endowments nor 
the generous nature of Carl Auguste. Knebel, who was appointed 
his tutor in 1782, had in vain endeavoured to inspire him with 
loftier tastes. An unfortunate liaison with a beautiful girl, 
Carolina von S , produced so much scandal, that the Duke 
sent him from Weimar, on his travels to Italy, accompanied by 
the Councillor Albrecht von , a talented and excellent 
man, but apparently not a very amusing companion. Constantine 
soon grew weary of so grave a Mentor. Arrived at Paris, he 
plunged, despite his companion’s admonitions, into all the dissi- 
pations of that brilliant capital, and ere long fell into the snare 
of a clever actress, Mademoiselle Darsaincourt, whose wit, 
intrigue, and beauty completely enthralled him. Yielding to 
her counsel, he got rid of the perpetual presence of his guardian, 
by assigning him, under some pretext, a place in another carriage, 
while his mistress took hers beside him. He then set off, not for 
Italy, but to London. 

Poor Albrecht, from a sense of duty, followed him, but finding 
his admonitions utterly useless, returned in despair to Weimar. 
In vain did Carl Auguste recal his brother; he disregarded his 
commands. Of his life in London little is recorded, but it is 
probable that it was not of a very reputable nature. At length, 
in 1803, his resources failing, he set out for Germany. Some- 
what embarrassed how to dispose of his companion, he des- 
patched her beforehand. Carl Auguste, however, would not 
permit her to set foot in his dominions, and she was forced to 
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return to France, despite the entreaties and remonstrances of her 
despairing lover. 

“This last catastrophe,” writes Carl Auguste to Knebel, January 
5th, 1784, “has been of service to Constantine, apparently at least. 
The society here endeavoured to prove its adherence to me by openly 
blaming his conduct, and shunning his company, so that he was left 
to almost complete solitude. This decided condemnation was very 
painful to him, and made him feel how essential is a certain degree of 
exterior decency at least to procure a reception in good society, and 
that even his rank could not protect him from contempt and neglect. 
He has now adopted an appearance of respectability, fulfils more 
exactly the ordinary duties of life, and performs his part well enough 
to be regarded as an educated member of society. I am seeking to 
obtain his admission into the Saxon service.” 


Constantine died in 1803. 

Amid this circle of genius, wit, fancy, and gallantry, sometimes 
verging on libertinism, stood the Duchess Louise, like one of 
those pure, calm, beautiful, though somewhat stiff and stately 
figures of Holbein or Vandyke, among the loose and lovely 
groups of a Rubens or a Lily. Endowed with every grace of 
mind and person, seemingly formed to enjoy and bestow felicity, 
united to one of the most charming and noble-minded princes 
of the age, Louise was still unhappy and alone. The cir- 
cumstances which led to this sense of isolation were trifling in 
themselves ; yet in such a position as that of the young duchess, 
they sufficed to darken all her prospects of domestic bliss. Edu- 
cated with the utmost severity, accustomed to the observance of 
the most rigid etiquette and the strictest reserve, Louise found 
herself suddenly transplanted into an atmosphere diametrically 
opposite to that in which her whole existence had hitherto been 

assed, We have seen how, completely, both in, private and 
public life, the Duchess Amelia and her son had thrown aside 
those wearisome observances which in other German Courts were 
still held as necessary appendages to royalty, and which the young 
Louise had learned to regard with almost superstitious reverence. 
At Weimar, on the contrary, all was simplicity, gaiety, equality, 
and fraternity. In their desire to do away with the useless 
encumbrances imposed by their rank, the duke and duchess had 
in fact unconsciously gone a Jittle too far, and infringed some- 
thing of that strict decorum which is one of the best safeguards 
of royalty. 

Louise was surprised, pained, even shocked. Her high and 
perhaps exaggerated sense of what was due alike to the bride and 
the princess, was perpetually wounded. The charms of intel- 
lectual intercourse with such men as Goethe, Herder, Wieland, 
and Schiller, the gay good humour of her thoughtless but really 
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noble-minded consort, the grace and sweetness of her mother-in- 
law, would have reconciled most women to the sacrifice of some 
of their early prejudices. But Louise, with all her lofty qualities, 
was wanting in that flexibility of character which could alone 
have secured her felicity under existing circumstances, and though 
she never by word or deed expressed her feelings, her pallid 
cheek, her saddened mien, her cold, reserved manner, too plainly 
showed what passed within. If Carl Auguste had passionately 
loved his young wife, all might have been well. But Louise's 
was a nature so utterly antagonistic to his own, that he never 
fully understood her, or at least not till too late. Her timidity 
and reserve prevented her expressing her sentiments, while her 
daily increasing silence and coldness chilled her husband, and led 
him to believe he was utterly indifferent to her. Nay, he con- 
ceived an equally erroneous opinion of her intellect as of her 
heart. “She is incomprehensible,” he wrote to his friend Knebel ; 
“before her marriage she lived quite alone in the world, without 
ever finding a being who answered her expectations of what 
friends ought to be, without exercising a single talent which 
would have softened her nature. She runs the risk of becoming 
completely isolated, and losing all that grace and amiability which 
form the principal charm of her sex.” These words speak 
volumes. They explain the clouds which from day to day grew 
darker over the domestic horizon of the royal pair. Louise felt 
that her husband neither understood nor appreciated her as she 
was conscious she deserved to be appreciated. Wounded alike 
in her affections and her pride, too timid to remonstrate, too 
haughty to complain, she withdrew more and more from his 
society, till at length, though living together, the two consorts 
became almost strangers to each other. “The young duchess,” 
observes Knebel, “shone like a darkened star in a hazy atmo- 
sphere. , The first meeting did not produce very favourable 
impressions on either side, and she certainly had in part reason 
to complain of the want of ‘convenances’ in her court. She 
endured much with infinite patience, and maintained her dignity 
with unvarying consistency. The characters of the two princesses, 
which did not quite agree, gave rise to much disunion. That 
this exercised a painful influence on those who surrounded them 
may easily be supposed. Nevertheless the prudence of their 
‘entourage,’ the moderation of the duchess, and the desire of her 
mother-in-law to love and be loved, prevented any violent out- 
break.” Even the powerful bonds of parental love did not suffice 
to draw the royal pair closer together. For many years, indeed, 
the duke had cherished another passion; he loved a beautiful 
and gifted actress, Caroline Jégernau. With a virtue and self- 
denial rare in her class and time, she had long repelled his 
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entreaties, though her heart pleaded his cause. Louise was no 
stranger to this attachment ; it scarcely sought concealment. It 
had often rent her heart and embittered her existence, but she 
knew the passionate temperament of her husband; she felt that 
Caroline, with whose gentle and generous character she was well 
acquainted, might save him from worse seduction. 
Affection, womanly pride, religious principle, all opposed 

such a compromise of her own paramount claims and duty. 
But, as with Burger's Dora,* Louise’s devoted tenderness over- 
came every other consideration. She not only did nothing to 
prevent or oppose the liaison ; she wrote the fair actress to entreat 
her to listen to the duke’s suit. However we may wonder at 
such a course, we are bound to render justice to the unselfish 
motives which inspired it. Louise did not, like Caroline‘of Eng- 
land, give her lord a mistress in order to rule him more easily, or 
less ostensibly, through her influence. It was to save him from 
worse courses, to confer on him a happiness she felt she had not 
been able to bestow. Caroline yielded, yet not without a struggle. 
She was elevated to the dignity of Madame von Hagendorf, and 
presented with a superb estate in Saxony. Her influence over Carl 
Auguste was boundless, and ended only with his life. It is to her 
credit that she never abused her position, and that she always pre- 
served a most perfect fidelity to her royal lover. She was a blonde, 
with light hair, and features and complexion of surpassing beauty. 
The duchess treated her happier rival with the delicacy and kind- 

ness natural to her own pure and noble soul, both before and 

after the death of the duke. How Carl Auguste’s mother 
regarded this liaison, we are not informed. Between herself and 

her daughter-in-law there was too little congeniality of taste or 
character to admit of intimacy or confidence, yet that Amelia 

fully appreciated the lofty virtues of her son’s wife can scarcely 

be denied. On her return from Italy the dowager duchess 

resided at the Belvidere, or her jointure house some little distance 

from Weimar, where, in the society of the gifted men she had 

drawn to her son’s court, and the enjoyment of innocent and in- 

tellectual pleasures, she passed the remainder of her days. Her 

health, which had latterly shown many symptoms of decay, sank 

completely beneath the terrible incidents of 1806—the death of 

her brother, the Duke of Brunswick—the ruin of her ancestral 
house, and the danger which impended over the land of her 
adoption. She died in 1807. 

But the events which overwhelmed the sensitive nature of the 

dowager duchess only called into action the noble qualities of 





- “Poets and Poetry of Germany.” By Madame de Pontés. Vol. II- 
p. 337. 
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her daughter-in-law. When Weimar was threatened by the vic 
torious army of the Conqueror—when all deserted a town which 
seemed doomed to destruction, the Duchess Louise remained firm, 
and unshaken at the post which she believed Providence assigned 
her. 

Her lord, on whom Napoleon had vowed vengeance, had been 
forced by prudence to fly. Her children, in her maternal tender- 
ness, she had sent to a place of safety, her troops were scattered, 
her friends trembling and defenceless, but still Louise, Duchess 
of Weimar, remained firm and unshrinking in that town, which 
every instant might become a prey to the flames—in that palace 
which was so soon to receive the presence of the imperious victor, 
among the people of whom she had always been the friend 
and protector, and of whom she was now the guardian angel. 
“When,” says Falk in his personal reminiscences of Goethe, 
“the people learnt that the Grand Duchess was still in the 
Castle, their joy knew no bounds. When they met, they threw 
themselves in each other’s arms exclaiming, ‘ The Grand Duchess 
is here.” 

Nor were they mistaken in the sense.of safety with which her 
presence inspired them. The duchess received the Conqueror 
(who had previously announced his intention of passing the night 
of the 15th of October at the Castle) at the head of the grand 
staircase. Pale, but calm and dignified, she awaited the approach 
of the terrible emperor, on whom the fate of her people depended. 
Napoleon turned towards her with an angry mien, “ Qui étes- 
vous, Madame?” ‘The Duchess of Weimar, sire,” was the 
answer. “Je vous plains,” replied Napoleon, abruptly; “I 
must crush your husband.” ‘Then turning rudely away, “ Quon 
me fasse diner dans mes apartements,” he exclaimed, and left the 
duchess without addressing her another word. But Louise would 
not suffer.herself to be discouraged. The following morning she 
requested another interview,—it was granted. 

Night had brought counsel. The Conqueror, though still 
haughty and imperious, condescended at least to lend an ear to 
her remonstrance and appeal. Unmoved by his darkening brow 
and impatient gestures, she defended with all the eloquence of a 
noble nature the conduct of the duke in adhering to the Prussian 
cause, as commanded alike by honour and necessity. She painted 
in vivid colours the personal friendship which bound him to 
Frederic William, the marks of affectionate interest he had re- 
ceived from that monarch, and inquired with generous indigna- 
tion whether “ it was in the hour of peril and misfortune that he 
could desert his friend and ally?” She pictured the fearful con- 
dition of the land—the stain that would for ever rest upon the 
fame of the Victor if the city were, as he threatened, aban- 
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doned to pillage. Struck and impressed despite himself, 
Napoleon relented so far as not only to give strict orders that 
the town should be respected, but to rescind his repeated declara- 
tion that the duke should never again set foot on his native soil. 
True, the conditions appended to this concession were rigorous 
enough. Carl Auguste was to quit the Prussian camp within 
twenty-four hours. In vain the anxious wife endeavoured to 
cbtain some delay. Here Napoleon was inflexible; and Louise, 
finding her efforts useless, retired to take instant measures to 
inform her lord of what had occurred. She despatched messen- 
gers in all directions, for the exact spot where he was to be found 
was not known. 

Next morning Napoleon returned the visit, accompanied by all 
his principal officers. Desirous, it would seem, of effacing all 
recollection of his former harshness, he expressed the deepest 
regret for the excesses committed by his soldiery, lamenting the 
cruel necessity of war, and declaring that it had been forced upon 
him. “ Croyez-moi, madame, il y a une Providence qui dirige 
tout, et dont je ne suis que l'instrument,” he repeated. On 
descending to his apartment, he exclaimed, “ Voila une femme 
& qui nos deux cents canons n’ont pas pu faire peur.” 

Perhaps political considerations induced Napoleon to prolong 
the term originally fixed for the duke’s return to Weimar, and to 
admit some modification of the severe conditions he had imposed. 
No entreaties or remonstrances, however, could obtain any re- 
duction of the contribution of 200,000,000 francs, a fearful 
burthen on a country already so terribly impoverished. All that the 
duchess could do to alleviate the sufferings of the people she did. 
Her private purse was drained to aid their necessities, and it is 
even said that she disposed of many of her jewels for the same 
purpose. This noble conduct found its reward in the adoration 
of her people, in the increasing regard of her lord, in the admira- 
tion of Europe. ‘She is the true model of a woman,” writes 
Madame de Staél, “ formed by nature for the very highest posi- 
tion. Equally devoid of pretension or weakness, she awakens at 
the same time, and in an equal degree, both confidence and 
veneration. The heroic soul of the olden days of chivalry still 
animates her without in the slightest degree diminishing the 
gentleness of her sex.” 

Though in the latter years of their union a sincere if not 
ardent friendship had succeeded the coldness of early life, 
Louise was not destined to be beside her husband at the hour of 
his death. He had undertaken a journey to Berlin to visit his 
granddaughter, the Princess Marie, who had lately married the 
Prince of Prussia. On his return he was suddenly seized with 
illness, and died at Graditz, near Torgau, 14th June, 1828, at the 
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age of seventy. Alexander Humboldt had been his constant 
companion during the latter days of his life, and with him he 
conversed hours together, on all those subjects in which he had 
ever felt so lively an interest. 


“In Potsdam,” says this gifted man, in a letter to Chancellor 
Miiller, “ I spent many hours alone with the Grand Duke on the sofa. 
He drank and slept alternately, drank again, rose to write to his con- 
sort, then again sank to sleep. He was cheerful, but very much 
exhausted. During the interval he pressed me with the most difficult 
questions on physics, astronomy, meteorology, and geology, on the 
transparency of a comet, the atmosphere of the moon, the influence of 
the spots on the sun, on the temperature, &c. In the midst of our 
conversation he would fall asleep, and was often uneasy. When he 
awoke, he would quickly and kindly entreat forgiveness for his want 
of attention. ‘ You see, Humboldt, it is all over with me.’ All at 
once he would commence a desultory conversation on religion. He 
complained of the increase of fanaticism, the close connexion of this 
religious tendency with political absolutism, and the oppression of all 
the free movements of the intellect. ‘ Besides, they are false and 
treacherous,’ he exclaimed. ‘all they try for is to render themselves 
agreeable to princes, to receive stars and ribbons. They sneaked in 
with their poetical love for the middle ages.’ Soon, however, his in- 
dignation appeased itself ; he began to speak of all the consolation he 
had found in the Christian faith. ‘That is a truly philanthropic doe- 
trine,’ he observed, ‘but from the very commencement it has been 
deformed.’ ”” 


It was on occasion of this letter of Humboldt that Gocthe 
pronounced his well-known eulogium on Carl Auguste :— 


“The duke was a born nobleman; he had taste and interest for 
everything good and great. He was but eighteen when I came to 
Weimar ; but even then the bud and blossom showed what the tree 
would become. He soon chose me for his friend, and evinced the sin- 
cerest sympathy in everything I did. My being nearly ten years older 
than himself was favourable to our intimacy. He would sit whole 
evenings beside me in‘ deep conversation on nature, art, or anything 
else that was worth his attention. Often did we converse thus till 
nearly midnight, and it not unfrequently happened that we fell asleep 
beside each other on the sofa. Fifty years did we continue this inter- 
course. There are many princes capable of speaking admirably on 
subjects of interest ; but they have not the real love of them in their 
hearts, it is only superficial. And it is no wonder, when we remember 
all the distractions and dissipations attending a court life to which a 
young prince is peculiarly exposed. He must notice everything, and 
know a bit of this and a bit of the other; but in this way nothing can 
take deep root in the mind, and it requires a really powerful nature 
not to turn to mere empty smoke in such an atmosphere. The Grand 
Duke was a man, in the full sense of the term. He was animated by 
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the noblest benevolence, the purest philanthropy, and from his whole 
soul desired to do the best he could. His first thought was always his 
people’s happiness ; his own was the very last. 

“His hand was ever open, and ready to aid noble individuals, and 
noble aims. There was much that was divine in his nature. He 
would fain have showered happiness on all mankind. 

“ He was by nature taciturn ; but the action followed close upon the 
words. He loved simplicity, and was an enemy to all coddling and 
efieminacy. He never drove out except in a drosky, which really 
hardly held together, wrapt in an old grey mantle and a military cap. 
He loved travelling, but not so much to amuse himself as everywhere 
to keep his eyes and ears open, and observe everything good and use- 
ful, that he might introduce it into his own country. Agriculture 
and manufactures owe him no common debt of gratitude. He did not 
seek to win the favour of his people by fine words; but the people 
loved him, because they knew his heart beat for them.” 


Carl Auguste was buried, by his own desire, in the same vault 
in which Schiller already reposed, and where Goethe himself was 
one day to sleep beside him. 


Art. IV.—Tue Drama in Paris. 
Les Mystéres des Thédtres de Paris, 1844. 


HE paramount popularity of the French drama over that of 
every other people seems established by general consent. 
With the exception of the Italian opera, which migrates in dif- 
ferent directions from Naples, Florence, and Milan, and an 
occasional interchange of actors between England and America, 
the histrionic performances of other nations are unknown out of 
their own country. France, on the contrary, has established 
thirteen different companies of players in various capital towns of 
the globe. Viewed in reference to the extent of their theatrical 
connexion with Paris, these towns rank somewhat in the follow- 
ing order of precedence. St. Petersburgh, Rio, New York, 
Geneva, Brussels, London, St. Francisco, Berlin, the Hague, 
Turin, Madrid, Vienna, and Constantinople. From whatever 
cause—whether from the frequent opportunities which Eng- 
lish persons enjoy of attending French plays at Paris, or from the 
difficulty of procuring first-rate performers—the London world 
has, of late years, become more indifferent than heretofore 
to the troupe of the St. James’s Theatre, while in Russia the love 
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of the French play has grown into a passion. At St. Peters- 
burgh the company is permanently established, and resides there 
throughout all seasons of the year, performing three times in each 
week. The greatest diligence is exercised on the part of the 
managers and others to obtain good artists, and by way of encou- 
raging those not to desert their new quarters, a pension of 240/. 
is assigned to each after ten years’ service. 

Without farther comment upon the dramatic colonies of France, 
we invite the attention of our readers to the mother country, and 
principally to the points of difference which exist between the 
theatrical worlds of London and Paris. 

In comparing the habits and customs of these two capitals, one 
of the many notable discrepancies will be found in the predomi- 
nant influence of theatrical amusements upon the general popula- 
tion of the latter. In both, the upper ranks of society may 
equally frequent the opera-houses, and the more wealthy amongst 
the middle classes of London are, very commonly, decided play- 
goers, but the small tradesman, the artisan, and the working-man 
of Paris, feels an interest in the theatrical proceedings of his 
home which is unknown even at Christmas or Easter to the Lon- 
doner of the same class. This difference is, no doubt, in part 
caused by the absence of all theatrical entertainments on the 
London Sunday. While the hard-working Englishman is calcu- 
lating during the week to what extent his earnings will allow of 
extra potations on the day of rest, the Parisian sees before him, 
in a vista, a dolorous drama, in five acts and thirty tableaux, 
replete with all possible crimes and horrors; a military spectacle, 
in which his countrymen are victorious; or a scene of enchant- 
ment, in which the versatile powers of some magician, usually 
denominated Le Diable, are exhibited in the magic transformations 
of the Théatre Impérial du Cirque. For these ends the Parisian 
blouse labours, and to protect these his rights he would do battle. 
The attempt to close the Sunday beer-delivery did not create so 
great a commotion in London as would be created by shutting up 
the theatres of Paris on the same day. Even to augment the 
prices would give to the working-man as great a pang as the 
augmentation of his house-rent. The play-house is his second 
domicile. It may, indeed, be said, not as a figure of speech, but 
literally, that, in the estimation of a great portion of the Parisian 
population, theatres rank amongst the necessaries of life. The 
cry of the old Romans, “ Panem et Circenses,” would be even 
reversed by many a modern Gaul. “First,” he would say, “ the 
play, and then my supper ;” which burst of enthusiasm would, 
however, very commonly end in a happy union, and a simultaneous 
enjoyment of these two great ends of human existence. It may 
be difficult to determine precisely which of the two in the eyes of 
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« Frenchman is the most essential; but, at all events, it is the 
duty of the Government—and, according to French notions, the 
Government has many duties—to promote plays ; and we venture 
to say that the dramatic performances annually offered gratis to 
the public on the occasion of the Féte Napoléon, are more 
greedily accepted than would be any conceivable distribution of 
loaves and fishes. 

In order to understand the passion for the theatre prevalent 
amongst the working-classes in Paris, it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to enterthe playhouse. Let a stranger in that capital drive 
along the Boulevards, extending from the Porte St. Martin 
towards the Boulevard Beaumarchais, from four to half-past six 
o'clock, on almost any tolerably fine afternoon, but especially on 
a Sunday, and he will perceive a dense mass of human beings, 
extending from the door of each theatre outwards into the wide 
space which separates the playhouses of that district from the 
carriage thoroughfare. The process there exhibited is styled in 
Paris faire la queue, and is patiently undergone, for the purpose 
of securing good places, or indeed any places at all, by those who 
cannot afford to secure seats beforehand, which would cost them 
a third more; the lowest prices at any but the lowest theatres 
ranging from tenpence to fivepence. From a little distance, this 
mass of pleasure-seekers is apparently stationary. But this is 
not absolutely the case. A progressive movement is gradually 
taking place, more ascertained, perhaps, than that of an Alpine 
glacier, but slower than the running lava on Vesuvius in its most 
sleepy mood. The patient sufferers in a great cause are moving 
forwards at the rate of a mile a day, in order to secure each for 
himself an advantageous position in the heaven within. Mean- 
while the process of tediously treading on each other's heels, is 
alleviated by the pleasure of being in a dense crowd—always a 
delight to the Frenchman—by the adventures and rencontres not 
unfrequently met with in the tail, and lastly, by the consumption 
of such viands as befit the occasion, as well as the station in life 
of the men, women, and children, who well know that in leaving 
home they set out on an expedition of many hours, during which 
exhausted nature cannot always be supported upon enthusiasm. 
All this takes place under the vigilant and authoritative superin- 
tendence of the police, who take good care to prevent quarrels 
and disturbances, the disappointed blouse being content to vent 
himself in such phrases as these: “ Voila le sixiéme théatre que 
je fais—je vais voir si j’aurai plus de chance ici, je m’embeéte 
comme un cordon de sonnette i la porte d'une chambre & louer.” 

On the Sunday the process of making the tail, which perhaps 
we should render into English by the phrase of forming into line, 
begins at two o'clock, or even earlier, and a good deal of city wit 
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is expended on these occasions by the gamins de Paris. We 
will suppose that the tail is already formed, new comers are 
every moment adding to its length, and if it should be at the 
Porte St. Martin, where the footway is narrow, it blocks up the 
trottoir, and threatens to invade the carriage-way itself. One of 
the gamins thus addresses his neighbour : “ Ohé vaccine, ohé, ohé 
on est en fonds, on va s'payer les sept merveilles de la Porte St. 
Martin. C'est une grande féerie en vingt tableaux par trois 
peintres en batiments. Oh! cette queue, elle va jusqu’a Sebatau- 
pommes (Sebastopol). Dites done nourrice, le voisinage de votre 
moutard est bien desagréable. Je crois qu'il a envie de quelque 
chose—voulez-vous ma casquette ?” Upon this the child cries. 
“ Asseyez-vous dessus,” continues the gamin, which in polite lan- 
guage means, En voila assez. 

“Je suis ici depuis ce matin,” cries one in the crowd ; “ Et moi 
depuis hier,” says another. “‘ Regardez donc cette téte, en voila une 
balle. Bon jour, Madame—et le monsieur, en voila un moule a 
singes (there’s a father of a family of monkeys), une téte de 
caniche (with his head like a poodle)—on diroit un daim et sa 
biche (they look like man and wife)—ah ! voila qu’on ouvre. Une 
stalle de huit sous, s'il vous plait. Allons vite enfourchons le coli- 
macon (let us mount the snail—the staircase leading to the gallery) 
—jouons, les locomotives! train express! grande vitesse ! Asseyons- 
nous triomphants sur le premier banc. La toile pan, pan, pan 
(making a noise with their feet)—La toile, ou j’en fais des faux cols 
(Up with the curtain, or I'll make it into false collars). Assez de 
musique—on demande la fermeture de l’ouverture—Dieu de dieu! 
comme on est serré, dites done Madame Putiphar, vous auriez 
bien fait de laisser votre crinoline chez-vous.” At this point of 
the conversation the gamins begin to perceive that the seven 
wonders of La Porte St. Martin are worth very little, and the sea 
in which the Colossus of Rhodes is walking looks like spinach—at 
least so they decree it. ‘‘ Cane commence pas d'une fagon mer- 
veilleuse,” says the leading gamin. “Si nous vendions nos 
contremarques 50 centimes ? Ca me va, ¢a ne coute que huit 
sous au bureau—et en route pour le Théatre Francais” —where they 
arrive at the moment of an entr’acte. ‘ Justement tiens! c’est 
l'entr’'acte. Le monde sort en riant—mon ami me dit que c’est 
toujours comme ca quand on joue Rachel (tragedy). Qu’est ce 
que nous voyons, ah! Les Voraces (Horaces) du pére Corbeille 
(Corneille), Ah! voil& un joli proverbe—pour un joli proverbe, 
c'est un joli proverbe, surtout la scéne des imprécations de Camo- 
mile (Camille). C'est égal, c’est un théAtre mal composé, pas de 
sucre d’orge, pas de marchands de pommes, et des comedies qui 
riment—on dirait une chanson, qui n’a pas de musique. ‘Tiens! - 
veux-tu que je te dise tout ca ne vaut pas la Gaité. En 
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voila un thédtre oi on joue de belles piéces, rien que celle la, 
écoute. 

“ Les brigands rouges de la caverne de la montagne noire, ou 
le donjon du Belvedere du cimitiere de la mort.” I] est question d’in- 
venter un journal mouchoir, pour servir 4 étancher les ruisseaux 
de larmes qui doivent suffoquer le spectateur dans le courant de 
la représentation. 

There is some ground for supposing that the penchant for 
exciting horrors natural to the vacant and uneducated mind 
may have received an impulse in Paris from the Reign of Terror, 
an epoch of destruction and revolution as well in the theatrical 
as in other worlds. It is certain, at least, that towards the close 
of the great French Revolution some of the theatres situated in 
that boulevard, since designated, in theatrical phrase, le Boulevard 
du Crime, changed the nature of their performances. Before that 
period L’Ambigu Comique and La Gaité were, in accordance 
with the names which they still perversely retain, dedicated to 
the exhibition of pantomimic marionettes and rope-dancing. 
La Porte St. Martin, now the chief théatre de drame, fell under 
the same category; and Le Cirque Impérial, where military 
dramas and Les Féeries are now principally exhibited, was 
merely a circus for horsemanship. From the date to which we 
allude to the year 1850, the most popular theatrical entertain- 
ments of this quarter were five-act dramas, of which a bountiful 
supply of horrors was the chief ingredient. Of late years, Le 
Boulevard du Crime has lost somewhat of its former character. 
The moral effect upon the working classes of exhibiting revolting 
crimes, has been found to be rather that of suggesting and in- 
citing to imitate, than of deterring from carrying out a similar 
course into real life. The lower classes, too, witnessed these plays 
with a conviction that what passed before them was a reality; 
and actors have been obliged to steal out by a side-door in 
order to escape the vengeance of an indignant audience. Thus 
the play entitled “ Faldaise,” an historical drama, acted in 
1849, gave rise to many uproarious, and at the same time ludi- 
crous scenes. At a moment of the action, Faldaise is surrounded 
by his butchers, who are preparing to cut him in pieces. On 
this occasion the actors were usually assailed with oranges, 
apples, or any missiles which came to hand. A blouse, ad- 
dressing Goujet, the actor, from the gallery, shouted out ironi- 
cally, ‘Tu ne risqueras rien en sortant canaille;” and an old 
woman, sobbing aloud, exclaimed, “ Ah! le pauvre homme! est il 
possible qu'il y ait des canailles pareilles!” On another occasion, 
while “Britannicus” was being acted, a spectator shouted out 
from the pit, “Monsieur Bordazinus on va vous empoisonner. 
Ah! ce coauin de Neron.” Though such scenes as these are 
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of rarer occurrence than heretofore, the working-classes have 
still a very practical and energetic way of criticising theatrical 
performers. Madame Leontine, of the Gaité, is in such favour, 
that they form ranks at the door of the theatre to escort her 
home; and on New Year's day presents are left for her with 
the conciérge of the theatre. On the other hand, actresses who 
during their youth have been favourites with the public at the 
Théatres de Vaudeville, and who in middle life retreat upon the 
drama, often experience rough treatment, particularly if their 
style of acting is wanting in energy. 

A very essential quality of the drama, in the eyes of the blouse, 
is length. To be good, a play should last, entr'actes included, 
from half-past six till twelve, at which hour the theatres usually 
close, to avoid the imposed fine for remaining open later. In order 
to obtain this desirable length in a single piece, five acts are indis- 
pensable. No sooner does the working man descry on the play- 
bill the fatal words, en trois actes, than he passes on with signs 
of unmistakeable contempt. Besides length and strength of the 
peculiar quality which we have already noticed, a very essential 
requisite in the drama, as well in the opinion of the working 
man as of the audience in general, is,.that the scenery and cos- 
tume should be of a splendid and costly character. 

In the military drama, the distinctive characteristic is a free 
and generous use of gunpowder. It is also extremely important 
that the forces in action should be numerous, and somewhat 
accustomed to the use of fire-arms; to which end a couple of 
hundred of real soldiers are usually hired on these occasions 
at a franc a-head, in aid of the hundred regular employés of the 
Théatre Impérial du Cirque. Dramatic power in the actors is, 
in these cases, almost superfluous; in fact, the performers in 
general, with the exception of the one, two, or three leading 
heroes and the heroine, are mere accessories, and sink into the 
class of decoration. One of the best artists at Le Cirque 
Impérial is a certain white horse, whose talent for standing still 
amidst the greatest uproar, seems to be generally recognised, as 
he occasionally takes a part in the dramas of other theatres. At 
the present moment, the military spectacle in vogue is entitled 
“Maurice de Saxe,” which represents the most remarkable ex- 
ploits of the celebrated Maréchal, from the outset of his career 
to his crowning victory—the battle of Fontenoy. “Quel mal- 
heur,” says a newspaper critic of a few days ago, “qu'il n'y ait 
pas feu sans fumée! J’assistais hier au drame nouveau du 
Cirque Impérial, ‘ Maurice du Saxe,’ et j'ai mangé de la poudre, 
comme un vieux soldat. Quatre ou cinq fois la salle a été 
envahie par un épais nuage, et l'on n’apercevoit plus la scéne et 
les acteurs que dans un lointain vaporeux, & travers un brouillard 
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digne du ciel de Londres,” Judging from this paragraph, the 
success of “ Maurice de Saxe,” though the play has been acted 
but a few nights, must be considered as already established. It 
should, however, be observed, that feats. of arms do not constitute 
the sole attraction of the piece, the general composition of which 
reminded us of a well-known couplet in ‘ Hudibras”"— 


“ Just so.romances are, for what else 
Is in them all but love and battles.’’ 


It may indeed be questioned whether the love adventures of the 
Maréchal do not, in the play, eclipse his military exploits ; while 
his attachment to Adrienne Lecouvreur, the actress, is in a manner 
accessory to his wars ; for it is by the sale of her plate and jewels 
that he is enabled to maintain himself against the Russians. 
This play was preceded at the same theatre by a very remark- 
able specimen of the third species of dramatic amusement in 
favour amongst the lower classes—“ La Féerie.” In this branch 
of theatrical business, the main characteristics consist in what, 
according to professional phrase, are termed T’rucs, that is, sudden 
and miraculous transformations, the wonders of the tales of the 
Genii or Arabian Nights represented in action. Before disap- 
pearing from the affiche, in order to take a little temporary repose, 
“ Les Pillules du Diable” had been acted from first to last, and 
with frequent intervals, nearly nine hundred times. Since the cele- 
brated “Piéd de Mouton,” performed at the beginning of the 
present century, no such success in this branch of the art has 
been known at Paris. So firm a hold did this Féerie take upon 
the public mind, that till “ Maurice de Saxe” actually made its 
appearance, people began to doubt whether the drums would ever 
beat again, or the musketry roar, at the Cirque Impérial. The 
plot of the play is the usual one—the wayward course of 
true love—but all misfortunes are remedied by the magic powers 
of the pills administered bya fairy. The pillules, whether applied 
inwardly or outwardly, realize far more than all the promises of 
Morison or Old Parr. They are thrown at a man, who forthwith 
becomes a turkey—an apothecary’s boy, from swallowing a single 
pill, is transformed into a gigantic squirt—and a tower, the 
prison of the persecuted fair one, obligingly takes the form of a 
staircase in order to facilitate her escape. The children of few 
tradesmen in Paris have not coaxed or teased papa to let them 
see “‘ Les Pillules ;” and many a naughty boy has been threatened 
with the insupportable misery of never going to that play. In 
the Parisian nursery of the middle classes the terrors of the 
black dog are unknown. The simple words, “ Tu niiras pas voir 
Les Pillules,” or if the family is too poor for that pleasure, ‘‘ Tu ne 
verras pas le boeuf gras,” firmly spoken, and with parental autho- 
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rity, signify an exclusion from paradise, more corrective and 
deterring than any denunciation from the most eloquent pulpit 
orator. In the Journal pour Rire, the father of a family thus 
addresses a friend :—‘‘ Ma foi, mon cher, voila bien des fois que je 
fais prendre ces ‘ Diables les Pillules’ 4 ma famille et 4 moi, et 
nous nous en trouvons si bien, que nous y revenons toujours.” 

The spring of 1846 witnessed a theatrical entertainment at 
Paris, which, though much to the taste of the middle and lower 
classes, will not probably be of frequent repetition. At the 
moment when the Queen of Spain was induced to suppress the 
last relics of the long-established biblical play at Madrid, a per- 
formance of this nature was produced at the Ambigu Comique 
under the title of “ Le Paradis Perdu.” Probably neither author, 
actors, or spectators, had any idea of levity or irreverence in this 
proceeding. ‘The audience at least, to all appearance, regarded 
the spectacle merely in the light of a highly decorated drama, 
embellished not only by a very gorgeous and glowing pandemo- 
nium, but also by a magnificent deluge; which incident was 
added by way of postscript to the piece, chiefly for the sake of 
the scenic effect which it would admit of. In fact, the deluge 
was so much regarded as the telling point of the play, that it 
formed the subject of the large picture exhibited over the entrance 
of the theatre. Apart from whole passages borrowed from Milton, 
the groundwork of the play was more adapted to the intelligence 
of the lower classes than that of an historical drama. Every 
French person, if he remembers nothing else of his schooling, at 
least retains a confused notion of the opening events of Genesis, 
to which is added, as a part of church tradition, the fall of the 
angels. In one respect the author of this play improved upon 
the conceptions of his poetical predecessors, namely, by making 
the jealousy of Cain arise from the preference shown to Abel by 
Eve. Hence occasion was given of producing the most pathetic 
scenes of the performance. 

To a religious layman of Roman Catholic France, the only 
question which would occur as to the admissibility of such a 
drama as this, would be—Does the church allow it? and if no 
condemnation of the play was openly manifested on the part of 
the clergy, he would feel himself justified in witnessing it. The 
effect, however, upon the Protestant, and especially, perhaps, upon 
the English spectator, apart from the fine imagery borrowed from 
Milton, could not well be less than a burlesque on Holy Writ, 
the ludicrous effect of which was heightened by the introduction 
of the most absurd anachronisms, such as looking-glasses and a 
casket of jewels, with which the devil tempts Noema, the wife of 
Japhet. 

Theatrical business is conducted on a far greater scale in Paris 
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than in London. There are twenty-two theatres within Paris itself, 
exclusive of those in the suburbs, and three more additional play- 
houses are contemplated. The number of play-writers, musical 
composers, and journalists habitually employed in producing and 
criticising theatrical novelties, amounts to upwards of 400, and 
there are not less than seven daily papers published for no other 
purpose than that of informing the public as to dramatic events of 
the day, the most widely circulated of which is the Entr‘acte, 
which distributes daily 1800 copies. A visitor in Paris, fond of 
the play, would do well to subscribe to this little journal. The 
playbills are therein correctly and minutely given, together 
with notices of new pieces and anecdotes. The Figaro pro- 
gramme, the rival of this paper, sells daily 1300 copies. Detailed 
theatrical notices also appear twice a-week in the Figaro, and 
every Monday in all the leading newspapers of Paris. All this 
supposes a fertile production of new plays, of which the public 
in England has no idea. It is, however, observable that, amongst 
these novelties, tragedies seldom make their appearance. The year 
1851 produced 36 new dramas, and 197 new vaudevilles, but not 
one tragedy. Since that year there has been little increase upon the 
tragedies, while the number of vaudevilles annually fabricated has 
considerably fallen. For this there exists two principal reasons— 
first, the managers of the Gymnase and Vaudeville theatres have 
encouraged the five-act comedy in preference to the vaudeville. 
The signal and sustained success of such plays as “ Le Fils 
Naturel,” and others, by M. Dumas fils; of ‘“‘Les Faux Bons- 
hommes,” by Messrs. Barriere and Capendu; “Les Femmes 
Terribles,” by M. Dumanoir; and of “ Dalilah” and “ Le Jeune 
Homme Pauvre,” by M. Octave Feuillet, would be sufficient of 
itself to account for the comparatively small number of vaudevilles 
during the past year. The second reason why the old-established 
vaudeville has been in some measure set aside, is found in the 
introduction of a comparatively recent species of play, entitled 
“‘La Revue,” in which the principal events of the dramatic and 
social world during the preceding year are, at the beginning of a 
new year, passed jocosely before the eyes of the spectators, great 
part of the entertainment usually consisting in caricature imita- 
tion (charges) of the most known performers. This kind of en- 
tertainment, being suitable to the general taste, usually has a 
_run of sufficient length to exclude the more witty and intelligent 
vaudevilles. 

The “Féerie,” in miniature and with less machinery, is some- 
times exhibited at the Palais-Royal and Variétés, to the exclusion 
of the old farce “ melée de couplets ;’ and to give an idea of 
the popularity of these pieces, the gross receipts of the first 
twenty representations of “ Les Bibelots du Diable” at the 
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Variétés produced 299,000 francs, while the same number of 
nights at the outset of “ Le Jeune Homme Pauvre” at the Vau- 
deville, one of the most successful comedies of the season, 
realized only 75,105 francs, the difference in the size of the two 
theatres, or in the price of the seats, being immaterial. 

The collective force of managers and actors on the regular staff 
of Parisian theatres is calculated at 2788 persons, but if we add 
to these the musicians, prompters, machinistes, costumiers, deco- 
rateurs, buralistes, garcons d’accessoires, ouvreuses de loges, &c., 
the entire number of persons gaining a livelihood by the theatres 
may be estimated at above 10,000: and this computation would 
not include the numerous firemen and policemen who are nightly 
employed about the various playhouses of Paris. There are six box- 
keepers and 466 box-keeperesses (ouvreuses de loges) distributed 
in the various theatres of the capital. The situation of owvreuse 
has of late years become much more lucrative than formerly. 
Many years ago they were paid at the rate of 41. a year by the 
manager. They can now afford to pay for their places at the rate 
of about fifteen francs a month at the best theatres. They are 
bound to dress after a model, and to supply their petits banes, 
from the loan of which they derive a profit. But their chief 
revenue is derived from persons who, having no seats secured 
beforehand, desire to be advantageously placed. Every one 
knows at Paris what is meant by a billet de faveur, and most 
persons frequenting Paris have, at one time or another, witnessed 
Arnal’s amusing soliloquy under that title. In the case of a 
billet de faveur the ouvreuse is in all her glory ; and the favour is 
much more to her than to the recipient of the gratis-ticket, which 
of itself, and without other aids to boot, would never introduce 
its possessor to any place whatever. The moment the owvreuse 
descries the nature of the ticket, she declares there is no room, 
and advises-you to take a billet de supplement at five francs. By 
this means, and a gratuity of two francs to the ouvreuse, you are 
introduced to a worse place than would have cost you five frances 
had you taken it at the office; add to which, you have the morti- 
fication of losing perhaps the best half hour of the play inywan- 
dering about the theatre in search of your supplement and seat. 
The only chance of success for a billet de faveur is when the theatres 
are deserted during the heat of summer, or in some playhouse 
which is satisfied with the mere appearance of a paying audience. 
As the attendance of the owvreuse is only required at night, 
and does not interfere with other employments by day, the situa- 
tion. becomes a valuable piece of patronage in the hands of 
managers ; and the candidates usually put down their names five 
years beforehand, as at a fashionable club. ‘These women have 


friendly societies of their own institution. By paying thirty sous 
FF2 
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a month they’ are entitled durmg illness; to denpentyriivn sous 
a day. 

It might be ewppiised that we have already énusterated. all 
persons whose employments are influenced by the drama in Paris. 
We have, however, omitted to mention a numerous and important 
body of’ accessories; indispensable. to the profession; .in' every 
country, ‘but’ in Paris’ constituting » several. disdiplined. and 
organized ‘regiments, each under’ the command of .a chef, sous- 
chef, brigadier chef! d’attaque, or by whatever names the subor- 
ditijate officers may be designated. This powerful force is known 
at Paris under thie title of La Claque, or; :as they are often styled 
in theatrical phrase, Les Romains, and may number about 2000 
strong. The twenty-two theatres of Paris ave garrisoned. by forces 
under the command of four chefs, who-act by deputy on unim- 
portant occasions.’ In the small theatres, and when a play is 
established, the person who acts for the chef within the. theatre 
is styled te chef dattaque. It is his ‘business to regulate and 
direct the approbation, while the office of sous-chef consists in 
bringing the men together, and in recruiting at the rendezvous, 
which is ‘generally one of the neighbouring wine-shops. It is 
also his ‘duty to pay the forces at the rate of a franc a-head per 
night, he himself receiving a fixed salary from: his superiors. 
The numbers employed in any theatre differ from circumstances. 
In the Théatres ‘de Drame and the Cirque Impérial, from: 150 to 
800 are often in action at onee, a proportion of these being often 
engaged by individual performers for their special benefit. 

Whatever may be the origin of the appellation Romains, it is 
certain that’ the Romans of the playhouse are, toa great extent, 
the masters’ of the dramatic world. Without the claque the. suc- 
cess of a ‘new piece, or’ of a performer on his first. appearance, 
would depend upon the caprice of the audience of the moment, 
sometimes indeed upon the favour or enmity of some chance in- 
dividuals.'' With author, manager, and actors, the: chef de claque 
is ulways a man Of importance. At the reading of the play the 
manager receives’ from him valuable ‘hints, as to whether it is 
likely to take with the public, and if it is aceepted by the 
manager, the author is often indebted to him for valuable emen- 
dations. Before appearing in his own sphere of action, he has 
already attended the rehearsals, and has conned. over with the 
author the hits and situations; and his copy of the play is 
marked where the ‘telling passages are supposed to occur. His 
lieutenants and subordinates, adroitly distributed in the rear of 
the pit and in ‘the gallery, take from him their eue, while he 
himself acts, not always from previous study, but occasionally on 
the spur of the moment, checking or redoubling his approbation 
in obedience to the current of public feeling, which the claque, 
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like-the newspaper press of England, seeks at once to lead and 
to follow. On the second and subsequent nights of the per- 
formance the chef! often sees ee to altos from his original plan 
of attack. 

The chef de elaqun; duuaie as regularly attached to the prin- 
cipal theatres-as ‘any other employé, xeceives-no. salary from. the 
manager.’ His gains’ from: ‘every..other, quarter render. him 
quite independent of such assistance, ‘Through him the author 
is well with the manager, and the actor with the! public. ‘‘ Vous 
ferez'un tel ou une telle ce soir,” addresséd to his troupe, means 
that the ‘individual’ performer hinted at has acted towards him 
liberally. | Nothing is more observable in the dramatic world of 
Paris than that artists who have a reputation to make, march 
forward to fame with ‘a slower and more hesitating step, if they 
have not wherewithal to remunerate the claque; while many, 
who have more means than genius, especially actresses, often 
sustain themselves before the public mainly by the aid of their 
Roman friends. 

It is not only from his intellectual position in the theatrical 
world that the chef de claque is aman of weight. He is also 
not unfrequently more wealthy than either manager, author, or 
actors.’ Should an author be in difficulties, and from having 
already forestalled the profits of is profession, should not be in a 
situation to await the remuneration which his play may even- 
tually return him, the chef de claque advances him money upon 
the strength of his prospects. At other times, especially during 
the summer heats, and when full houses’ become a matter of 
speculation, the chef purchases the entire receipts from the 
manager, thus securing him from loss. When you arrive at the 
bureau de location, you are told that all the places are already dis- 
posed of, upon which an employé of the chef, who is in waiting 
outside the theatre, kindly offers you a box or a stall for nearly 
double its current price. It may easily be supposed that such a 
brilliant position as that of chef de claque is not acquired at once. 
In the generality of cases the chef, like the French colonels, rises 
from the ranks. 

It should be observed that, besides the regular force marshalled 
at any particular theatre, there exist certain half professional 
claqueurs, who undertake to throw in their aid, on condition of 
being admitted to tolerable seats at half price. These persons 
are, in theatrical phrase, termed solitaires, trom the circumstance 
of their sitting detached from the main body of the claque. 
They are usually of an education superior to the ordinary 
claquewr, who is a mere tool in the hands of his leader; 
whereas the solitaire has a genuine feeling for the play. He is 
also, as is expected of him, a better dressed man. 
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Some years ago the idea occurred to the manager of a theatre 
of suppressing the claque, but it was found that, instead of one 
well-regulated claque, expressing in an orderly way the general 
opinion of the public, there were several contradictory and con- 
flicting claques instigated by private influences. The several 
performers being deprived of their legitimate supporters took the 
law into their own hands, and established institutions each for 
his own special benefit. A silent house is a dead-weight upon 
the back of a theatrical artist, and so much is the want of ap- 
plause felt in the formally fashionable French theatre in London, 
that the actresses, by way of obtaining a sham tribute, agree 
amongst themselves to throw bouquets upon the stage from the 
boxes. The applause of a good hearty, well-appointed claque, 
excites not only the players, but also the listless audience, which 
latter, however valuable to the manager, is not always of such 
immediate consequence to the artist. 

Notwithstanding the powerful aid derived from the claque, the 
night of a first representation at Paris is one of considerable 
anxiety to managers, authors, and actors. It rarely indeed hap- 
pens that, with an audience so tolerant as a French one usually 
is, a play is utterly condemned on the first night of its appeat- 
ance ; though an occurrence of this kind actually took place very 
recently at the Palais-Royal theatre, where a two-act vaudeville, 
entitled “Le Grain de Café,” produced by popular authors, not- 
withstanding every effort of the claque, was not allowed to be 
played out. But, though such an event is rare, it is often 
ascertainable at the first representation, with how great a tena- 
city of life the new play will hold its place in the play-bills and 
announcements. Before the piece is half over, it has been whis- 
pered behind the scenes, as well as in the house itself, whether it 
may be deemed a succés d'argent, merely a succés d'estime, or 
indeed any success at all, The authors, for there are very com- 
monly more than one, who one or both are perhaps living prin- 
cipally on borrowed money—the manager, who reckons on 
making a great hit, and on recovering lost ground—the actor who 
makes his first appearance, or who may ave quitted an engage- 
ment at a minor theatre for the purpose of beginning anew his 
theatrical career—and the actress who may have expended more 
than her actual means in providing rich dresses for this occasion 
and suited to her part, exult or despond according to the actual 
aspect of affairs. There is also another person, situated probably 
in a stage-box or in an orchestra-stall, who is by no means an 
indifferent spectator of the proceedings, namely, the author 
whose play has already been read and approved by the manage- 


ment, but who depends, for the time of its production, upon the 


failure of the piece now in performance. 
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A stranger in Paris, or even a Frenchman unconnected with 
the theatrical world, would do well to give up all idea of at- 
tending a first representation of importance at a théatre de vau- 
deville. All the best boxes and stalls are, on these occasions, 
distributed beforehand by the manager, authors, and actors 
amongst their professional or other friends, and your only chance 
of obtaining a good place is by paying double for it to some 
marchand de billets. It is worth noting, too, that the acting is 
sometimes less good on the first than on succeeding nights, and 
that the stranger who goes the first night will iose the advantage 
of perusing the account of the play which is always published in 
the Hntr'acte on the following morning, and which affords great 
assistance towards understanding its drift. Those, on the con- 
trary, who are connected with the profession, lose all they most 
prize, in the way of play-going, by not attending a premiére re- 
présentation. It is to them the event of the week or the month. 
Not to be there is a disgrace, while to be present affords a cer- 
tainty of meeting intimate friends, and of existing for the mo- 
ment in their own world. With this class of persons a first repre- 
sentation becomes a matter of gossip and speculation beforehand, 
from the moment that the probable time of the event is known. 
The talk will run upon different subjects, according to the profes- 
sional rank and status of the authors or actors. In the theatrical 
world of Paris, as elsewhere, there are many ranks and degrees. 
There are authors to whom the profits of a single play would seem 
to many a younger brother a desirable fortune ; others who pocket 
thereby—touchent, as the French expressively term it—but a few 
hundreds ; and others again, to whom the possession of these few 
hundreds is rather a dream than a reality. So, amongst actors, 
there is a scale descending from the most finished declaimer of 
the Théatre Francais, to the merest cabotin of the Funambules 
or Lazzari., Amongst actresses, again, the comedienne differs 
in professional estimation and in social rank from the mere 
actrice as much as the latter is elevated above the jfigurante. 
The number of real comediennes who depend for their position 
upon their talents alone is exceedingly limited in Paris, while the 
classes of actrices and figwrantes are numerous. Amongst the 
female friends of these latter ranks, the great question discussed in 
anticipation of a first representation is, “‘ How will she be dressed ?” 
The actrice is, indeed, not unfrequently a mere femme de 
thédtre, by no means devoid of histrionic training, and often 
capable of sustaining a part with grace and spirit, but whose 
dramatic genius alone would never keep her on the stage, and, 
perhaps, would never have placed her there, but for extraneous 
circumstances. The salaries, consequently, of actresses in 
general, are lower than those of the male performers, whose sole 
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object in following the’ profession is a livelihood. Indeed young 
and pretty actresses who ‘serve merely to fill subordinate parts, 
frequently pay for the permission to act them, either to please the 
vanity of some admirer -of the moment, or for the sake of ob- 
taining adoration ‘from others. In these’ cases:theidress 1s. so im- 
portant and costly a matter, that the actress, oceasionally, requests 
a part suited to her dress, rather than suit a dress to the part. 

The rich actress of this sort is usually a person vergmg upon 
middle age at the: least. By her: dress and equipage, including 
perhaps powdered menials, rather than by her talents, she soars 
above the less fortunate or more virtuous:.aspirants to theatrical 
fame.’ With this sort of artiste, to act a part suited to diamonds 
and‘ rich dresses is of the first consequence: But it is at the re- 
hearsal that her triumph over her rivals ‘is the: most complete. 
There la riviere et les cachemires, which might be out of place on 
the stage, are displayed to an audience, many of whom. have no 
small reverence for the money power of an actress. Madame ——— 
or Mademoiselle can afford to pay the claque liberally, as 
well as to: reward substantially her journalist, the latter being a 
personage whose favour-is most essential to the mere actrice, and 
to whom, as well as to the author, she is always at home. — She 
can also afford to give entertainments on a large. and expensive 
scale. With all these means and appliances, and with the ad- 
vantage of exhibiting herself on the stage to an admiring au- 
dience, Madame or Mademoiselle ——~ establishes a reputation 
which the most successful unprofessional aventuriere might envy. 
She has also this great advantage over non-theatrical compe- 
titors, that she never grows. old. When a flattering newspaper 
says of one, who, already too far advanced ‘in life for acting les 
jeunes premicres of comedy or vaudeville, now plays the grand 
lady of a drame, that’ she never looked younger, it is often lite- 
rally true. ‘The art: of making up ladies for the stage is carried 
to a culminating point in Paris. i 

The numberof ‘actresses placed in such exalted positions is, 
as might be expected, exceedingly limited ; and, lest this subject 
should lead to an unfavourable comparison of French morals 
with those of other nations, let it be understood that. such 
persons are indebted for their bad eminence quite as much to the 
folly and extravagance of strangers in Paris as to Frenchmen. 
In former years the English peerage has not been backward in 
contributing towards’ this end. At the present moment, the 
British subject is fairly distanced by the princely Russian or by 
distinguished functionaries from the Sublime Porte. In speaking 
of St. James, as the Parisian actresses usually term: the French 
theatre in London, they say, “autrefois on en remportait, des 
diamans, aujourd'hui on n'en remporte que des boxquets.” 
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Although marriage in the profession at. Paris is regarded less 
as a divine institution’ than as # mode of life sanctioned by 
civilized nations for the: sake of the social fabric, a married 
actress is deemed to be m a higher: position than one who may 
possibly -fulfil the. duties of wife and mother without the 
ceremony. The status of the married woman is more defined 
and established-; divorce in Paris is impossible, and separation 
is expensive. ° 

Amongst the juvenile and lower ranks of actresses, instances 
no doubt may be found of young women who, as much from the 
insufficiency of their salaries as from other temptations, enter upon 
a degrading and disreputable course‘of life;, But this is not, we 
trust, very generally the case; some few, especially those of promise, 
are fortunate enough to meet with honourable and charitable pro- 
tection, in some instances, we believe, from the minister himself. 
Many when first entermg the profession live with their parents, 
who keep a watchfal eye over their conduct. In short, there are 
frequently to be met with examples of virtue where it might least 
be expected. Few visitors of the' Opéra Comique would guess 
that they often see before them amongst the dancers a young 
person who not only gains an honest livelihood for herself, bat 
also supports an aged and infirm father. 

The Parisian actress usually springs, like Rachel hesself, from 
a low grade in society, and as her education has been chiefly 
professional, she exhibits a curious combination of a refined 
taste in light literature, musical accomplishments, and a correct 
French diction, with a general ignorance, almost inconceivable in 
a person of any acquirement whatever. If she has received any 
other teaching than is obtained at the Conservatoire, or through 
private professional instruction, it has been at some inferior 
boarding-school of France, where a limited and confused smattering 
of Bible History is deemed of more importance to a child than 
a grounding in the general elements of: secular knowledge. We 
have heard of one of:this class) who was totally unconscious 
of the existence of the island of Madeira; though by no means 
unacquainted with the wine derived from it. 

Perhaps the most essential point in the religion of a Parisian 
actress is the devotional act which consists:in visiting one. or 
other of ‘the ‘cemeteries on All-Souls Day. It is a great Pro- 
testant mistake to ‘suppose that there is no religion in Paris. 
The Parisians would be quite as much justified in’ saying, as they 
often do, that there is none in England, that is, none of a kind 


-which they can understand. |: The! Parisian: actress—we speak 


rather of the lower ranks -of) the: profession—is by no means 
devoid of ‘faith. Besides ‘a. more- legitimate reliance on the 
Virgin and the saints, she has,a yet stronger trust in the fortune- 
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teller (tireuse de cartes), and in dreams, the interpreter whereof 
is usually her maid-servant. 

One of the grand distinctive differences between theatrical 
proceedings in London and Paris consists in the direct interest 
which the French Government, in accordance with its usual 
policy, takes in promoting and regulating the affairs of the pro- 
fession. Amongst the various departments of the Bureau du 
Ministre d’Etat is one entitled La division des théatres. Itis here 
that the entire management of every theatre in Paris, consisting 
of directeur registeur (stage-manager), administrateur (receiver 
of letters, visits, and manuscripts), and inspecteur (super- 
intendent of the play-house), is appointed. At this office an 
actor, if he thinks himself aggrieved or insufficiently paid, may 
lodge his complaint. All playbills, including those of benefit 
nights, are here submitted for approbation, and a person is here 
appointed to attend the rehearsals, and to see that the costume 
is correct and befitting. Leave is also here obtained to close a 
theatre on any particular occasion or at any time of year. 
Though much check to private enterprise is occasioned by 
this system of State interference, yet perhaps the public, on the 
whole, would be the loser by its abolition, and a return might 
possibly be made to the state of things which existed in Paris 
before the great Revolution, when there were fifty-one theatres, 
chiefly of a low description, in that capital. In consequence 
of the general spread of a theatrical taste in France, it is 
advisable to foster and sustain the theatres of a higher order, 
and to keep the lower ones under certain limits and regulations. 
The two opera-houses, French and Italian, the Théatre Frangais, 
the Opéra Comique, and the Odéon receive from the State a 
subvention, the three immer of 4000/1. a-year, the two latter of 
24001. 

On New Year's day, a ion of infinitely greater importance in 
Paris than in London, all the managers of the various theatres 
in Paris are received by the Ministre d'Etat. 

The idea that the State should immediately concern itself in 
promoting the artistic education of the people is scarcely 
countenanced in England. ‘he scheme of a Dramatic Coilege 
now entertained in London will not, in all probability, be taken 
up by the Government, whereas in France, theatrical education 
is directly superintended and regulated by the State. Amongst 
the various Conservatoires in Paris, is that where 600 young 
persons of both sexes receive gratuitous instruction in instru- 
mental music, singing, and declamation, with a view to the stage. 
This institution, which is also open to foreigners, is under the 
superintendence of the Ministre de l'Interieur, who appoints 
the directeur, as also the professeurs of the different classes. 
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Each professeur, who is usually an artist at one of the 
principal theatres, is bound to give instruction twice a week 
for two hours at a time. The scholars are at first proba- 
tionary, and are not admitted even to that grade without under- 
going a previous examination. The age of admission is from 
nine years old to twenty-two. Prizes are awarded in November 
by a jury composed of four members of the Conservatoire and 
an equal number of strangers named byj the Minister at the 
suggestion of the directeur. No scholar is allowed to compete who 
either has not attended a class for six months, or who has already 
performed publicly, which they are not permitted to do without 
leave. The scholar who gains a first prize is entitled to a 
pension of 600 franes, which honour accrued very lately to 
Miss Thompson, a young lady of Scotch extraction, and a 
successful debutante at the French opera. 

In the absence of the professeurs, the scholars are heard by 
persons called repetiteurs, in the light of under-masters or 
prepostors, who are appointed by the directeur on the nomi- 
nation of the several professeurs to whom they are attached. 
The professeurs themselves are remunerated by salaries varying 
from 801. to 121. a-year; their chief profit arising from the 
private instruction which they give their pupils at their own 
apartments. ‘Though much good may arise to the pupils from 
attending the public classes, it is generally felt that without 
some private tuition they do not usually make great progress. 
One great professional benefit which they derive from having 
been scholars at the Conservatoire arises from the stamp thereby 
conferred upon them, and from the preference which the 
managers of the theatres give to those taught there. There is 
an air about a scholar of the Conservatoire which cannot be 
attained elsewhere, just as, in England, we distinguish, or 
at least fancy we distinguish; an Eton boy. As at Eton also, 
and other great public schools, so at the Conservatoire, young 
persons are brought together, and form acquaintances which are 
often of advantage to them in their professional career. Another 
important advantage accruing to the pupil of the Conservatoire, 
is a scholarship for both sexes, conferred after an examination 
before a committee of instruction. This scholarship, which 
consists in a pension of 800 francs, also gives the privilege of a 
debit at one of the théatres impériaux et subventionnés. 

Attached to this institution is a theatre, where the juvenile 
aspirants occasionally perform by daylight and in plain clothes ; 
but as these exhibitions are strictly private, the pupils are not 
thereby initiated into the confidence required for public acting. 
To complete, therefore, a preparation for the regular stage, many 
persons, after leaving the Conservatoire, make their first essays 
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either at some suburban theatre, or at L’Keole de la Salle Lyrique, 
a small theatre under Government regulation, and professedly 
dedicated ‘to the itistruction and’ ‘advancement of young artists. 
As the ‘public notiee taken of ‘the performances at these theatres 
is very slight ‘and occasional, and in ' newspapers’ of ‘extremely 
limited circulation, a failure there doés not staid in the way of 
future ‘success, ‘At’ La Salle Lyrique the ‘performers obtain 
permission to ‘play, on’ undertaking ‘to’ dispose” of a certain 
number of tickets, and the issue of such a proceeding is often an 
advantageous engagement, the managers of the different theatres 
attending there for the purpose of selecting promising ‘performers. 
It frequently, however, happens that the young women brought 
up at the Conservatoire are directly engaged from that: establish- 
ment, and, in a moral'‘point of view, such ‘a plan is decidedly 
beneficial. 

It will easily be understood, that with all the means and 
appliances afforded in Paris towards professional study, a much 
larger supply of tolerable performers is there obtained than in 
London. Taking a French company throughout, the inferior 
actors are more capable of sustaining the piece than is usually 
the case in London. All have at least what is termed in the 
profession U'habitude des planches, while at the same time, as a 
pure diction is one of the chief objects of the Conservatoire, 
provincialisms or improper aspirations are seldom, if ever met 
with in a French troupe. All this gives a completeness to a 
French play, even when moderately performed, which is often 
wanting on the English stage. Even those who play what are 
termed les accessoires, or les petits bouts de réles, are as caretul in 
their costume and behaviour as those denominated in England 
the stars of the company. Owing to this ensemble and com- 
pleteness of performance, many comedies and vaudevilles of 
moderate merit are kept alive, which with the English style of 
performance would fail utterly. In consequence of the great 
number of young persons educated in Paris for the stage, the 
provincial theatres of France, as well as the French theatres in 
other countries, are supplied with performers from the capital 
itself. 

In comparing the leading and more finished artists of London 
and Paris, we must confine ourselves chiefly to actors of comedy 
and farce. The age of Kemble and Talma, of Miss O’Neile and 
Mademoiselle Duchesnois, is past ; and in Mademoiselle Rachel's 
day, the play-going blouse of Paris did well to signify tragedy by 
the word Rachel. At the same time, there are many actors in Paris, 
and some in London, who fully understand the expression of 
pathos, whether in comedy or drama. As a comedy-actor of this 
class, Lafontaine holds deservedly a high position ; and Frederic 
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Lemaistre, Laferriere, and others, are distinguished as actors of 
drames. 

As comic actors, Messrs. Buekstone,,Chippendale, ,Compton, 
and Howe, of the Haymarket Theatre, have quite as much art to 
conceal, and conceal it.as effectually, as the best comiques of the 
Gymnase.er, Vaniétés; or the most accomplished declaimers of 
the Théatre Frangais., There is no one in France, we may ven- 
ture to say, who, in versatility and powers of imitation, as well 
as in higher dramatic qualities, can compete with our Charles 
Mathews, if,.indeed, we may still call him ours. The only per- 
son now known on the Parisian stage who attempts such rapid 
transitions of character as we have seen consummately executed 
by our artist, is Brasseur of the Palais-Royal. But the powers 
of Brasseur extend little beyond pure mimicry; the talent given 
to Charles Mathews, of creating and inditing a part, being un- 
known to him.. We much wish that a French critic, capable of 
following Mathews throughout. his own play, ‘“‘ He would be an 
Actor,” would give us his candid opinion upon this point. But, 
indeed, what l'renchman could follow him ? for the Welsh brogue 
is as perfect in the vale of Llangollen as the twang of the voluble 
French lady in the next scene, This last, at least, the Parisian would 
understand ; and, if he could compare it with the attempts at ex- 
hibiting English character and diction on the French stage, what 
a difference would he perceive. between this exact imitation and 
the lame caricature of Englishmen as represented by Brasseur, 
Thierry, or Leyassor? The truth is, that no Frenchman has the 
power of fairly quitting his own national existence. Whatever 
denizen of the globe he may pretend to personate, he still re- 
mains essentially French. We may add to this, that anything 
like intelligible English on the French stage would be totally un- 
intelligible to the Parisian audience; so that the actor is forced 
to interlard his few admissible words of our language with such 
French as would never occur.to an Englishman who. had not. dili- 
gently studied that language. 

The chief artists of Paris differ from.each other as to many 
distinctive qualities, and we will endeavour to give our readers a 
rapid survey of such as are best known to the London and Anglo- 
Parisian world. ‘Taking originality as a chief and genuine test 
of good acting, let us premise that a first-rate performer is dis- 
tinguished from those of a second grade by the power of creating 
a part, or, as the French term it, créer un réle—la création d'un 
tel, ou d'une telle, being expressed in English by the phrase, 
“his original character.” To succeed to a part already created 
by a good artist, in the character of what the French style les 
doubles, is a situation of almost necessary humiliation. These 
secondary actors supply the place of their principals when they 
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are unwell or on leave. Theynever, if possible, come into action 
till the piece is well established ; and often not till its vogue is 
so far exhausted that it is played only on the Sundays. As the 
doubling of the parts is a great additional expense to the manager, 
this proceeding is confined to the grands premiers réles. Les 
seconds amoureux and les ingenuités are seldom doubled. 

Every really good performer possesses the talent for creating 
a part; but there is another virtue in which even artists of high 
reputation may be deficient, and that is, the power of undertaking 
any part which may be offered them. Many of the most cele- 
brated performers in Paris, whether in drama or comedy, require 
parts written to suit their genius. 

Amongst the names of Parisian actors now in vogue, none, 
perhaps, is more familiar to English ears than that of Bouffé. 
Bouffé carries the creation of a character far beyond the ideas 
and intentions of the author. Every good actor, no doubt, pre- 
sents to the spectator, by the aid of gesture and costume, some- 
thing more definite and detailed than any unprofessional person 
could have conceived on reading the play. Our Farren pos- 
sessed this talent in a super-eminent degree. Bouffé having been 
a painter by profession, has the power of indicating beforehand 
to the author the exact dress and physiognomy which he intends 
to adopt. In the play of “ Pauvre Jacques,” the old cloak which 
he wears, and his manner of brushing it, give great effect to the 
performance. Bouffé is eminently a conscientious actor. He 
never undertakes a part without six months’ previous study. The 
great fault, indeed, alleged against him, is, that he studies his 
characters too minutely. He is the very Gerard Dow of his art, 
carrying his reverence for finish, detail, and reality to such a 
point, that he arrives at his loge two hours beforehand pour se 
grimer ; and if the pot which he carries in his hand should, 
according to the play, contain chocolate, chocolate it must be. 
In speaking of Bouffé, we should speak more properly, though 
very unwillingly, in the past tense. For the last eight or nine 

ears he has ceased to take regular engagements, and has played 
usually by the night ; at the present moment he acts chiefly in 
the suburbs. His demands being high, and the decline of his 
physical powers often preventing him from continuing night after 
night in his place, the managers naturally decline engagements. 
Bouffé is especially excellent’ in scenes of comic or absurd 
miseries, or which, if happening to a worthy character, would 
excite the sympathy of the audience; as, for instance, when 
playing the Miser in “ La Fille de l’'Avare.” In all the relations 
of life Bouffé is highly esteemed as a worthy and excellent 
character. 

Next to Bouffé the Parisian actor most popularly known to 
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English amateurs is Arnal. Arnal is essentially comic, without 
being grotesque. In this respect he falls into the class of Ravel, 
of the Palais Royal, and Felix, of the Vaudeville ; only that the 
two latter performers undertake younger characters—les jeunes 
premiers, or les amoureux comiques. The great. effect which 
Arnal gives to his parts, without the slightest approach to cari- 
cature, renders his acting very attractive. Like Bouffé, he is 
scrupulously exact as to dress, which is always of the simple and 
natural style. He never undertakes les travestis. Arnal possesses 
in a high degree the essential quality of concealing his art. After 
witnessing Arnal’s performance, you wonder wheat you have been 
laughing at; whereas Levassor, and other artists of no mean 
talent, seem anxious that you should appreciate the secrets of 
the profession, and that you should know what trouble it has 
cost them to entertain you. Arnal is also one of those rare 
actors who do not require a part to be written for them. Arnal’s 
habits of life are more staid and regular than is usually 
the case with comedians. He mixes very little with his comrades 
in the profession, and passes the summer in Switzerland, at a 
campagne of his own construction, which serves the double pur- 
pose of a retreat, while en congé, from the summer heats of Paris, 
and of a vicinity to the theatre at Geneva, where he often per- 
forms. Arnal regards his art from a business point of view; and, 
as he is not extravagant in his expenses, so he is exact in de- 
manding his dues. 

Delannoy, Geoffroy, and Leclere, though sometimes perform- 
ing in genteel comedy, differ from Arnal in undertaking les 
caricatures et les grimes. All these actors are highly popular, 
and are invariably effective in carrying out the parts assigned to 
them. Whoever may have witnessed Leclere’s performance in 
“ Les Deux Merles Blancs” of last year, will probably agree with 
us as to his life-like personification of Pére Mouillebec, the old 
tutor. Leclere possesses more than almost any other actor the 
power of adapting himself to any part which may be offered him. 

Amongst the principal actors of the grotesque and extravagant 
school are Lassagne, Grassot, and Hyacinthe. A short time 
ago, Lassagne was almost unknown to the dramatic world of 
Paris, acting only subordinate parts at the Folies Dramatiques, 
in which he obtained no success, till allowed to introduce eccen- 
tricities of his own invention. At the present moment no comic 
actor in Paris is more popular. His inimitable drollery, peculiar 
to himself, gives effect to parts which in other hands would be 
insignificant andinsipid. Like Buckstone, and the late admirable 
Liston, he has a solemn way of forcing the audience to laugh 
when he is himself most grave. 

Amongst the Parisian actresses of the present day, no one is pro- 
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bably better known in England than Madlle. Dejazet; but, like 
Bouffé she has well nigh quitted the Parisian stage, and plays chiefly 
in the provinces, and in other countries. In order to give an idea 
of Madile. Dejazet’s artistic talents, the terms entrain and verve 
are indispensable. She is. peculiarly successful in es travestis, 
and the spirit with which she performs is enhanced by her vocal 
powers. Miss Woolgar—now, we believe, Mrs. Mellon—is the 
English actress who best represents Madlle. Dejazet. Madlle. 
Dejazet, more perhaps than any other French artiste, acts from 
natural impulse rather than from study, which gives a peculiar 
charm to her performance. At this moment she is playing at the 
Palais Royal Theatre her original character of young Richelieu, 
in the play entitled “ Des Premiers Armes de Richelieu,” and it 
will be allowed by all who witness her acting, that the woman of 
sixty-eight looks ‘the youth of fifteen to perfection. She has, of 
necessity, less energy and vivacity than in former years, and the 
elocution is less distinct, but the musical voice is as clear and 
melodious as ever. Like Madlle. Augustine Boohan, of the 
Théatre Francais, Madlle. Dejazet is celebrated for her witty 
sayings, but we are not aware that, like the spirited contributor to 
the Figaro of last year, she has ever exercised her pen. Many 
years ago a publisher requested her to write her memoirs, or, if 
that was too onerous a task, to permit him to write them for her; 

to which she replied that, having obtained, whether justly or not, 

a reputation for talent, she was not desirous of losing it. 

In strong contrast with the style of Madlle. Dejazet’s acting, 
at least as regards the choice of parts, is that of Madlle. Rose 
Chéri, now Madame Montigny, who excels rather in real than 
imaginary characters, and to whose genius the broad comic and 
the extravagant are utterly foreign. Since her marriage with 
M. Montigny, the manager of the Gymnase, the plays there acted 
have been of a more staid and sober character than heretofore, 
the lively vaudeville giving place to the more elaborate five-act 
comedy. The performances of Madlle. Rose Chéri are apparently 
unaccompanied by the slightest effort, and she is so quiet and 
natural, that the unprofessional spectator would not suppose the 
part to have been previously studied ; yet perhaps no artiste is so 
diligently painstaking as Madlle. Rose Chéri. She has been known 
to study a single phrase for a month before pleasing herself as to 
the right intonation. Without the slightest wish to detract from 
her great and acknowledged merits, we should add, that she is not 
of a versatile turn, and requires parts suited to her peculiar tastes 
and talents. 

Of the same company is Madlle. Desirée, a comic actress of 
great merit. Every one who witnessed “Le Camp des Bourgeoises” 
of last year will remember her admirable personification of the 
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provoked wife in that. lively play.. Following the example of 
Madlle. Rose Chéri, she. has recently united herself to a distin- 
guished actor of the troupe. 

Although the artists whom we have enumerated are very de- 
cidedly in. favour with the middle classes of Parisian society, a 
grand lady of the Faubourg St. Germain would, generally speak- 
ing, acknowledge but a slight. acquaintance with their merits, 
and would point: to the company of the Théatre Francgais—to 
Regnier, Samson, Got, St. Germain, and: to: Madlles. Brohan, 
Jouassain, and others—as her favourite performers... A spectator 
of this class goes to the play, not to be amused, but to be seen in 
what is judged to be.a correct place. As English visitors to 
Paris, who arrive there with a laudable anxiety to avoid every- 
thing improper, are often misled in this matter by high-sounding 
authorities, we will venture to offer a few observations upon pro- 
per and improper plays in the Parisian capital. 

In the first place, the sweeping condemnation of all theatres 
except the Francais, and perhaps its double, the Odéon, is utterly 
unjust. The comedies played at the Gymnase and Vaudeville 
are quite as unobjectionable in style and moral feeling as any 
which could be selected from the repertoire of the Francais, 
whether of ancient or modern date. At the Variétés and 
Palais Royal, especially at the latter theatre, the farces and vaude- 
villes are occasionally, no doubt, disfigured by scenes: and 
expressions, the coarseness of which is not always excused by the 
wit, and it was probably to such plays that the Ministre d’Etat 
more particularly pointed, in a courteous but admonitory circular, 
recently addressed to the managers of the Parisian theatres. 
Many farces, however, are brought out at the Palais Royal, and 
very many at the Variétés, in which the most correct taste would 
find nothing to censure on the score of indecency. The vaude- 
villes and broad comedies produced at these theatres are replete 
with the most entertaining drolleries, and are admirably per- 
formed ; and the stranger in Paris, who eschews these places of 
amusement, scared by the frown of fastidious fashion, would 
deny himself a theatrical enjoyment which he would seek for in 
vain in any other quarter of the globe. 

That the objections which high-born French matrons raise to 
Parisian farces are not always grounded on genuine and honest 
feelings, seems proved by the following extract from a recent 
criticism in a daily journal :— 

“ L’autre jour j’assistais 4 la représentation de Tartuffe au Théatre 
Frangais et a plusieurs reprises, je vis l’assistance étonnée de certaines 
libertés de langage, qui ne sont plus dans les habitudes de la bonne 
compagnie. Les hommes riaient sans fagon, suivant leurs coutume, 
mais les femmes suivaient d’un petit air maladroit. qui trahissait 
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leur embarras. Le fait est, que nous sommes devenus fort décens en 
paroles, bien qu’en actions nous ne soyons pas plus vertueux que nos 
peres, et si Moliére composait aujourd’hui ses pieces, il devrait y faires 
des coupures, sous peine de les voir passer de la Comédie Frangaise au 
Théatre du Palais-Royal.” 


Enough, perhaps, has already been said to show that the drama 
in Paris exercises, whether for good or evil, a considerable in- 
fluence on the population of Paris; and we have already spoken 
of the vast numbers employed in carrying on the business of the 
profession. We shall now proceed to analyse the profits accruing 
to authors, managers, and actors. A successful play-writer at 
Paris is in the way of large receipts. A piece in five acts, which 
has a run of from 100 to 150 nights at the outset, may from that 
circumstance alone return to the author from four to five thou- 
sand pounds. A successful comedy of last year at the Vaude- 
ville, entitled Les Faux Bonshommes returned to the two authors 
about 40001. each, by a percentage of ten per cent. upon the 
gross profits; and although the pereentage at the Gymnase is 
only 7 per cent., owing to the scale of expenses and receipts 
being smaller at that theatre, wo doubt not that M. Alexandre 
Dumas fils has often received similar sums as the first profits 
of his works. Besides the gain thus accruing to the author at 
the first production of the play, the reprises are also to be taken 
into consideration, as also the profits derived to him from the 
provincial theatres at which his play is acted. There is likewise 
to be added the sale of the printed work, and again the chance 
of obtaining one of the four Government prizes awarded in each 
year to the best plays, two of 200/. and two of 1402 ° Besides 
this, the author has a claim to a certain number of places in the 
theatre, which he may either give away, or otherwise dispose of. 
As an instance of the sums occasionally gained by successful 
authors, we may mention that, in the course of his professional 
career, M. Eugene Scribe has amassed a sum equal to 200,0001. of 
our money. During the month of October alone, a bad month, 
too, the author of “‘ Les Pillules du Diable” received about 4507. ; 
and in the three comparatively dead months of September, October, 
and November, the management of the Variétés paid to the 
authors of “ Les Bibelots du Diable” 14007. 

The profits of managers are more varying and precarious, 
though occasionally even greater than those of authors. In the 
case of the manager there is always a considerable money outlay, 
whereas the author loses but his time. As instances of the 
amount of gross receipts, we may mention that the twenty first 
representations of a reprise of “ Les Pillules du Diable,” in a 
theatre where the prices are low, produced 102,4550frs. 75c.; and 
the twenty first representations of “Faust,” at the Porte St. 
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Martin, upwards of 100,000frs., or 40007. A single night at that 
theatre—also a theatre of low prices—of “ Richard d’Arlington,” 
a long-established and popular drama by M. Alexandre Dumas, 
returned upwards of 240/., the night in question being that of 
Sunday, the 16th of January last. 

The total receipts of all theatres in Paris, for the year 1858, 
amounted to about 553,000/., showing an increase upon the year 
1857 of between 6000/. and 7000/. In estimating these receipts, 
however, it should be remembered that Good Friday is the only 
day throughout the year when the busy machinery of the twenty- 
two play-mills of Paris altogether stops, though some of the 
more important theatres cease during Passion Week. On the 
other hand, all theatres, whether subventionnés or not, pay ten 
per cent. on the gross profits towards the maintenance of hospitals, 
and other public charities. The managers of secondary theatres 
are also at a great loss from being obliged to keep their houses 
open during the summer heats, the expenses at that season often 
continuing on the usual scale, approaching, perhaps, to 100/. per 
night, while the receipts occasionally scarcely realize 10/. 
Theatrical gains are again, generally speaking, more affected by 
the weather in Paris than in London. In summer, fine weather 
draws off numbers of the middle, and even of the upper classes, 
to the out-door amusements ; and at all times of the year decided 
rain affects the profits of those theatres which are attended by 
audiences, the greater part of whom arrive there on foot. M. 
Bouffé (not the actor), recently manager of the Vaudeville, when 
speaking of the weather, used to refer to an imaginary barometer 
of his own invention, and marked by a money scale. With him 
it was always, un temps de 500 écus, or de 50 écus, according to 
circumstances. 

The salaries of dramatic performers at Paris, of all grades, vary 
from 12007. to 12/. a year. Probably two dozen names would 
include all of both sexes who receive the former sum, except, of 
course, the great musical performers at the two operas; at which 
theatres, owing to the large sums paid to the performers, there is 
often a serious balance against the manager at the end of the 
year. Confining our attention to the strictly dramatic world, a 
chosen few of the second grade as to payments receive from 
20,000 frs. to 18,000 frs.; after which would follow a larger num- 
ber gaining 10,000 frs., 6000 frs., or 5000 frs., d' appointments. 
Lower again in the scale comes a numerous host, who receive but 
a mere pittance ; 1800 frs. or 1200 frs. being a very usual salary 
for the performers on the Boulevard du Crime. The number of 
actresses who receive the larger sums is exceedingly limited ; added 
to which must be reckoned their expense in dress ; that is, in cos- 
tume de ville, which is much more varied and costly than the 
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eternal pantalon noir and cravatte blanche. All costumes de ville 
—namely, dresses which may be worn in society—are provided by 
the actresses. 

Besides the annual salaries, the leaders of the profession re- 
ceive for each night of their performance what are termed feus 
(fees), varying, according to the class of the performer, from 30 frs. 
to 5frs. a night, for actors and actresses; and in many theatres, 
though not at the Théatre Francais, actors are allowed to play 
while en congé. Ravel, Arnal, Felix, and others, add much to their 
gains by starring it in the provinces, or by acting in foreign 
countries. The actors of the Francais are not allowed to exhibit 
elsewhere, unless the whole troupe is engaged. 

The actuai state and condition of the theatres of Paris is, 
generally speaking, far from satisfactory, and contrasts unfavour- 
ably with the otherwise forward march of architectural construc- 
tion. It would seem perhaps, at first sight, strange that a nation 
- so passionately fond uf theatrical entertainments should have 
neglected improvements in so important a particular; but this is 
easily accounted for, when we reflect that, under the paternal 
authority of the Government, the embellishments of Paris pro- 
ceed on a general and uniform plan, without special reference 
to any particular interest. In the work of demolition and recon- 
struction, the churches alone are respected. The new boulevard 
shortly to be built from the new barracks at the Chateau d’Eau to 
the Barriére du Trone, will necessitate the destruction of the entire 
line of theatres in that quarter; and, whatever may be the diffi- 
culties arising from an endeavour to meet the public taste in its 
various aspects, there can be no doubt that these playhouses, as 
well as others when occasion may require it, will be rebuilt on 
improved models. 

Although the opera-houses are far from being complete and 
satisfactory, various plans being agitated for their construction on 
improved plans, and on more convenient sites, it is in the minor 
and secondary theatres that a want of commodious accommoda- 
tion for the public, as well as for the artists behind the stage, is 
more distinctly felt. A private box at the Haymarket or Lyceum 
in London, for which you pay two guineas, seems like a small 
drawing-room in comparison of the ground floor closet into 
which you are introduced at the Vaudeville or Variétés for about 
30s., and in which, according to an Englishman’s notion of 
elbow-room, there is scarcely space enough for a single gentleman 
and his opera cloak. 

Whatever may be the defects of the Parisian theatres which meet 
the public eye, those parts of a playhouse which are not usually 
visited by unprofessional persons are in a yet more lamentable 
condition, at least in most of the secondary theatres. While the 
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loge of a fashionable artiste at the opera or the Frangais is an 
elegantly furnished boudoir with anteroom, at the Palais Royal 
there is scarcely room to turn round in the dingy cell which serves 
the performer as a dressing-room. In the theatres Du Boulevard 
only the principal artists have a loge to themselves, the loge being 
occupied in some cases by eight persons in turn. A commu- 
nity of goods is quite as difficult to carry out here as elsewhere ; 
the pots of red, white, and blue ranged upon the shelves become so 
many bones of contention, and the quarrels behind the scenes may 
occasionally be more to the life than those acted upon the stage. 

In conclusion, whatever changes for the social fabric of France 
the future may have in reserve, it is scarcely possible to imagine 
a period when the Parisian will be indifferent to dramatic enter- 
tainments ; still less can we conceive him to entertain towards 
the profession such feelings of antipathy and hostility as once 
existed in Geneva and in London. And here let us add one 
word as to the origin and history of such sentiments. 

The notion that all stage-plays whatsoever and whensoever are 
abomination, is a Christian tenet of great antiquity, though, like 
many other ancient Christian tenets, it,cannot be traced back to 
the apostolic age. Tertullian was the first Christian who broke 
out in open invective against theatrical amusements. In his 
treatise “ De Spectaculis,” he declares that the Evil One himself 
puts on the player's buskin, by which he impiously adds 
to his stature. The hostility to plays and players thus ex- 
pressed by Tertullian was but the echo of a feeling then very 
general in Christendom, arising from the ludicrous representa- 
tions given at the heathen theatres of the tedious and sometimes 
unintelligible disputes which took place between the differing 
doctors of the various Christian schools. Hence was transmitted 
to the church of later ages an hereditary animosity against the 
profession, which, until lately, extended to denying the rites of 
burial to its members. In the Roman Catholic world of the 
present day, especially in that of Paris, few are to be found 
amongst the laity who would absolutely and unconditionally 
anathematize the stage; but looking to the clerical influence 
exerted at Naples, Rome, and even in the Faubourg St. Germain 
at Paris, there is little doubt of what the clergy would do if 
they could. The Histriomastix school of England or America 
— for Geneva knows it no longer — descends not so imme- 
diately from Tertullian as from Calvin, or rather perhaps from 
the fanatics of our Great Rebellion, who found a voice for their 
antipathy to the drama in Prynne. Up to that moment of our 
history the play had continued to be a popular pastime in Eng- 
land even on the Sunday; on which day King Jamess court 
enjoyed their masques, and the Londoner his public theatre. 














Art. V.—Tue ITALIAN QUESTION. 


HE Italian question is acknowledged to be the great diplo 
matic question of the day. The Congress of Paris by 
spontaneously including it amongst the subjects for its delibe- 
ration, has publicly recognised its importance. By this act on 
the part of a conclave, the constituted representation of legal 
Government in Europe, the Italian question was manumitted 
from the condition of a vain hypothesis, and introduced amongst 
the elements of European politics. Since that event three years 
have passed away, but the political state of Italy continues as 
before. The deliberations of diplomacy are unavoidably slow, so 
that its judgments, like those of old Chancery, are apt to be fore- 
stalled by the death of the original suitors, who, unless driven 
to lawless despair at procrastination, relieved the court from the 
responsibility of a decision, by taking into their own hands the 
righting of their wrongs. There are alarming symptoms at the 
present moment indicating the likelihood of such a catastrophe 
with reference to Italy. The spirit of disaffection and national 
impulse, first obliged to bow to defeat and afterwards content to 
restrain itself in confident expectation of the results of the Paris 
Congress, is now beginning to manifest itself throughout the 
Peninsula, with an intensity that warrants the forebodings of an 
outbreak, and makes it desirable that we should take a timely 
review of a state of affairs which may not impossibly embroil 
Europe in a general war, and must under all circumstances 
bespeak the attention of the English Government in the unavoid- 
able assertion of its legitimate influence. The general ignorance 
of the English public about matters of foreign policy, extending 
often in a lamentable degree even to our statesmen, makes this the 
more necessary, lest we find ourselves imprudently committed 
beyond return in a question from its very complicated nature 
striking into, and threatening to affect all the interests of Europe. 

A people which has by rebellion to wrest its independence 
from the stern gripe of foreign enthralment, strong in a thoroughly 
efficient and numerous army, has to achieve a victory which seems 
but just possible to an undivided effort of convulsive despair. 
Again, a people which at home is called upon to starve into 
surrender, and which has to extort concessions of right, from its 
government, strong in a citadel of immemorial privilege and 
armed with the panoply of executive force, has before it 9 task, 
the success of which seems to demand its united energies. What, 
then, are the chances of success for a people aiming at reform 
under circumstances that impose the necessity of at once fighting 
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a foreign foe of first-rate power, and of coercing at home five 
governments, several of which are connected with him by 
indissoluble ties, and all deriving from his solid establishment 
the main buttress for their own existence? Preliminary dis- 
cussions are fatal to that rapid concert of action which alone can 
ensure the overthrow of an enemy, who, from his commanding 
strongholds throughout the country, seems in a position to 
trample out at once the first fire of rebellion. Is it not in- 
evitable, then, that a people, having no traditional plans by which 
such preliminary discussions are rendered needless must be over- 
taken by confusion in their attempts to construct an unity out of 
atoms never yet brought together? This consideration has not 
escaped the observation of the Italians. The public mind 
throughout the country is animated with the conviction that 
everything is to be postponed to the emancipation of the native 
soil from Austrian dominion, that victory in Lombardy must 
of itself release the whole of Italy from oppression, and that 
therefore all questions of constitutions and international arrange- 
ments are as ndthing until freedom from the foreigner is achieved. 
Itis evident, if this sentiment has been sincerely adopted by 
the bulk of the intelligent population; and is not merely cherished 
with self-delusive complacency, that as long as there is no real 
necessity for abdicating individual pretensions or renouncing 
pet schemes, there exists the best possible pledge that the people 
will avail themselves of any opportunity which may present itself 
for asserting their independence. But the opinion that this 
feeling has made such progress as to be able to give for a suffi- 
cient time a common direction to the scattered members of 
Italian nationality, and to repress what is affirmed to be an 
inveterate disposition for asserting individual rights in a degree 
incompatible with general discipline, will find many gainsayers, 
who point with derision to the perpetual conflict of Italians 
amongst themselves since the fall of the Roman Empire to the 
failure marked with disastrous incidents that crowned the effort 
of 1848, and lastly to the influence that is supposed to attach to 
the occult inspiration and mysterious machinery of Mazzinian 
organization. ‘To our mind the men who reason in this manner 
fall from rigid veneration for tradition into a misapprehension of 
the truth as extreme as that of those who immolate themselves 
for a conceit, the result of imaginative enthusiasm. 

Mazzini was powerful in 1848 for the best of reasons: he had 
done immense services, greater than those of any other man, in 
keeping alive the torch of liberal ideas in the period of desolation 
and gloom, when an undying conviction could alone prevent the 
heart of man from sinking into apathetic indifference. When, 
therefore, the great movement came overnight, and the magic 
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vision of success flashed suddenly on the wakening eyes of Italy, 
enthusiastic confidence was elicited for the prophetic nature of 
the man, whose hierophantic breathings, communicated at mid- 
night meetings in the mystic conclaves of Carbonari lodges, had 
quickened the generous devotion of youth, had buoyed up with 
fevered assurances the despondency of maturer years, had been 
sufficient to make noble lives seek voluntary martyrdom, in 
obedience to whispered bidding, and now seemed to have 
attained the confirmation of their pledges in the indisputable 
testimony of positive achievement. No historical tradition held 
up a pattern to imitation, and still less did any actual institution 
lend the assistance of its support to the longing efforts of Italian 
Liberalism. There was literally nothing in the whole range of 
Italian prospects capable of affecting the contemplatist with 
hope, or of attracting his sympathies. The leaden gloom of 
stagnation and mean oppression seemed to pervade the regions 
of government in the Peninsula. Under such circumstances 
a heart, not to subside into indifference or end in despair, had to 
recur to the depths of abstract conviction for the bracing elements 
that might enable it to bear up against adversity. In the complete 
divorce between generous aspiration and wretched reality—in 
the utter impossibility to find any point of affinity between the 
two—mind was forcibly directed for solace to the realm of 
imagination, where it could freely intoxicate itself with the 
uncompromising indelible rights of man, and visions of their 
ultimate triumph over the incompatible enormities of existing 
establishments. Now Mazzinianism is this frame of mind elabo- 
rated into a doctrine, and perfected into an organization. Its 
language breathed the inspiration of the most abstract principles, 
its views were such elaborate visions as teem from an imagination 
rapt in trance above disturbances from things without, while the 
mystic symbolism pervading its secret organization with its 
form of initiation, esoteric illuminations, and oracular hierarchy, 
was exactly adapted to foster a chronic fever of the imagination, 
and answer the purposes of a season necessarily confined in its 
operations to conspiring, and occultly propagating underground 
disaffection. It cannot be denied that this was the work of no 
ordinary talent. Mazzini is the very genius of conspiracy: with 
nothing to encourage him but the undeviating fervour of his. 
ardent mind, he contrived a society, which alone under the cireum- 
stances of the time could give some combination and direction to 
the scattered particles of Italian energy, and it cannot therefore be 
matter of wonder that he should have acquired over his partisans 
an influence which partook of veneration, and which enabled him,. 
like the Old Man of the Mountain, to command emissaries who 
rejoiced to be devotees. 
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But that which constituted Mazzini’s power in a period 
of appeal to the imaginative faculties precisely defeated his 
usefulness in dealing with events. With an utter absence 
of appreciation, he insisted on reconstructing in behalf of 
Liberalism the inflexible system represented on the other 
side by canon law. As the vision of united Italy had risen 
before his mind in secluded meditation, so alone would he con- 
sent to entertain it. He could never bring himself to make 
any account of circumstances, and as all legislation beside 
its own edicts is undeserving of notice by the Papacy, so 
Mazzini, assuming the infallible character of the Pontiff of 
Liberalism, denounced and sought to thwart every reform short 
of his own thorough revolution. In 1848 this imperfection in 
his mind was not yet discovered, while in the first burst of that 
year’s events the full impression of his seerlike assurances 
weighed on his disciples with even heightened ecstasy. But 
since then a great desertion has taken place amongst his 
followers. Against the boon bestowed on Italy by Piedmont, 
were it only in the fact that on Italian soil it has opened a 
school free from oppressive control for discussions of every kind, 
Mazzini has not only remained blind, but has actually persisted 
to plot with spiteful and unnatural animosity, merely because its 
form does not partake of his favourite republican fashion. 
Under the influence of self-opinionativeness he has allowed him- 
self to be hurried into actions which amount to deliberate 
treason against the common cause of national independence. 
In defiance of every consideration, Mazzini, with perverse 
arrogance, has refused to yield one tittle of his republican views 
for the sake of union in the great purpose of liberating his - 
country from the foreigner. Isolating himself therefore from 
patriots of every shade who were not ready to subscribe to his 
exclusive opinions, Mazzini for a while maintained a following 
of some importance, composed mostly of sincere Republicans in 
theory, and augmented by men painfully impressed with the 
closing circumstances of the outbreak of 1848, and consequently 
inclined to seek in extreme measures the only adequate remedy 
for inveterate ills. But Piedmont, which at that time had not 
yet acquired general confidence, has since then been steadily. 
winning esteem. Its undoubted good faith, and sacrifices to the 
cause of independence and free government, has obtained for it 
at least general sympathy in Italy. Mazzini, on the contrary, 
not only refused to co-operate with it, but used the spell of his 
influence to impel the devotion of his adherents to insane 
attempts, entailing useless bloodshed, and shocking the good 
sense of the nation by their wicked recklessness. The crowning 
act was his criminal conspiracy to seize the forts of Genoa, and 
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thus to introduce rebellion and civil war into the State which 
serves certainly as the champion for Italy, and the sanctuary of 
her struggling children, a proceeding so monstrous as to have 
aroused general indignation amongst his party. In Genoa itself 
a declaration of his leading followers has lately been drawn up, 
renouncing adherence to him, and the same spirit of defection 
is prevalent everywhere. The chief has incurred an amount of 
discredit which has killed the party. From being a power in 
Italy, Mazzini has now sunk into the insignificant ringleader of 
a band capable of still creating serious disturbances in some 
localities, but quite unable to establish any permanent influence. 
Nor is this neglect of Mazzini in any way the result of unjust 
fickleness on the part of the public. His system, even if less 
indiscreetly employed, is quite unfit for the present phase of 
affairs. Mazzinianism reached the natural term of its existence 
the day the political action of Italy was freed from the necessity 
of lurking in the mummeries of Carbonari lodges, and could dis- 
play itself on a public arena, at once the school for proper discipline, 
and a stage whence to make its claims heard through Europe. 
But if the authority of Mazzini’s influence and the effective 
force of his organized system for conspiracy have been thus re- 
duced, what elements are there now in Italy capable, and likely, 
in the event of an outbreak, to give a character to the movement ? 
To render to ourselves an account of them, it is necessary to exa- 
mine the conditions of each Italian territory by itself. Beginning 
in the order of position, and in the present state of things of 
importance, with the Lombardo-Venetian provinces, we here find 
a population of about five millions animated with a common 
* sentiment of hostility against their Austrian rulers. The uni- 
versal prevalence of this feeling was proved in the general revolt 
of 1848, but it is a fact that at that time this feeling was coupled 
with others weakening its effective force and intensity. They 
were the natural result of want of intercourse and acquaintance 
with each other on the part of the population in the different 
territorial divisions of Northern Italy, rather than of confirmed 
disposition to personal views or local jealousies incompatible with 
concert. This state of feelings has ceased to exist. The ex- 
pression of a frame of mind that did not represent obstinacy 
wedded to prejudice, but the blank absence of knowledge, it has 
yielded of itself to the evidence of facts. We have arrived at the 
conviction that throughout the Lombardo-Venetian provinces 
there rules one dominant sentiment along with hostility to the 
Austrians, the desire to form integral portions of a kingdom 
which is to have the King of Piedmont for its sovereign. Many 
who acknowledge the present prevalence of this profession of 
political feelings consider it, however, as either directly false, a 
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mere lure to ensure Piedmontese assistance in driving out the 
Austrian forces, or as at least a piece of hasty self-delusion, which 
will vanish the day circumstances give an opening to local am- 
bitions; and they point to the events of 1848 in confirmation of 
their views. This reasoning is of a kind easily carrying assent 
by a show of evidence which, on examination, is found to partake 
of entire misapprehension and distorted appreciation of what 
really took place. The outbreak of 1848 was an effort on the 
part of Italy to leap into possession of her full strength out of 
the disjointed condition in which she had allowed herself to lie 
ever since the break up of the Roman Empire. Animated 
therefore by an impulsive desire to compass something novel to 
her previous existence, the movement was unavoidably destitute 
of those wise influences which spring from experience and prac- 
tical insight, and which of themselves steady action when con- 
fined to the recovery of an object which is the mere consumma- 
tion of long preparatory labour. An abstract idea fervently em- 
braced was the source of inspiration, and the fanciful image of 
an united Italy, as held up to the visionary ecstasy of Carbonari 
mystics, had been the nearest approach to a definite indication of 
the work that was to be performed. * When the blaze of rebel- 
lion suddenly fired the mine throughout Italy, the people indeed 
rushed with ready zeal to promote its spread, but this action, like 
that of men called out into the dark on a sudden alarm, was em- 
barrassed by confusion. The Lombard and the Venetian started 
up sincerely enthusiastic about merging their existences in a 
united Italy ; but nothing in their traditions instinctively sug- 
gested the propriety of beginning by a combination amongst 
themselves. Though both were alike ready for sacrifices in 
behalf of an Italian State, neither of them had any reminiscences 
which could naturally impel them on occasions of this struggle 
at once to seek each other out with the self-denying spirit that 
could constitute a polity at least between them. No portion of 
Italy had been accustomed to repose upon its neighbours, and 
thus there was nowhere that germ of concert ready which in 
critical moments can alone with requisite quickness bring ‘the 
assistance that by energy and example is able to assume direc- 
tion, and save a movement from defeating itself. This proved 
disastrous to rapid success, and before the Italians had time to 
make good their first fault, events put a stop to their chances ; 
but it is not true that they wilfully persevered in their errors. 
Charles Albert was not hailed at first with the devotion which 
might seem to have been his due; but to us his partial disfavour 
seems most natural. He arrived at the very beginning of the 
movement, when the population was still in the transport of its 
Italian feeling, and no time had been allowed to review and esti- 
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mate the condition of affairs. His character was of a nature not 
only to warrant, but actually to suggest suspicion, and his course 
of proceeding the very one sure to ruffle all the susceptibilities of 
the hour. A Carbonari conspirator in his early days, he had 
willingly purchased personal pardon by betraying his unfortunate 
accomplices. On succeeding to the throne he had ruled with the 
narrow-mindedness of a priest-ridden bigot, and the jealous 
harshness of a giant so mistrustful as even to doubt his own 
family, during years when Liberalism could hold up no tempting 
prospects to his ambition. On the reform movement being in- 
augurated by Pius IX., he slowly and laggingly followed in its 
wake. It was only when the King of Naples had conceded a 
constitution that Charles Albert would consent to grant one to 
his subjects. Nor were the Piedmontese popular as a nation. 
‘Indeed they were hardly considered to be Italians, and were 
looked at much in the same light in which the Macedonians 
before Alexander's time had been regarded by the Greeks. On 
setting his army in motion, Charles Albert issued proclamations 
with the most high-flown professions of patriotic disinterested- 
ness, in which he disclaimed all idea of personal motives, and 
declared that the satisfaction of contributing to his fellow-coun- 
trymen’s delivery was all the reward he desired. Yet, from the 
very first day, an active and glaring canvass to set the crown of 
Lombardy on his head was carried on, without doubt at the 
king's instigation, by men who were notorious emissaries, and his 
whole behaviour was of a kind to instil the suspicion that its 
regulating principle was the desire to make his assistance the 
means of concluding a bargain advantageous to himself. It 
could not but be that in the full excitement of the Italian senti- 
ment, this view, with its contingent prospects of submission to a 
distrusted prince and annexation to what then was an obscure 
and unpopular State, must have been at first sight uninviting to 
many. Yet it is an authenticated fact, that ona serious appeal 
to the people to decide by their vote the future constitution of 
their country, this instinctive good sense elected union with 
Piedmont. In the flush of intoxicating success, in the tide of 
opinions directly calculated to foment inflated exaltation, with 
Mazzini untarnished in credit and actively engaged in fanning 
the spirit of his adherents, the Republicans and Separatist party 
yet vanished in smoke. In Lombardy, as far as it was free from 
the Austrians, 561,002 votes were given for incorporation with 
Piedmont, against only 681 ; while in Venice, where the question 
was left to the decision of the assembly, and the separatist feeling 
was supposed to be strongest, it was carried by 127 against 6. 
In the presence of this deliberate resolution, approved of by 
such overwhelming majorities, it seems to us absurd to lay em- 
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phatic stress upon the seditious manifestations against Charles 
Albert on the occasion of the executions of Milan. It was a 
moment pre-eminently calculated to confound the mind of the 
people. From the height of success they found themselves 
pitched into the depths of humiliation, with the same rapidity 
with which they had been elated. What had been looked upon 
one day with the delight of secure possession, was discovered the 
next to be hopelessly shivered. A wild and profound conster- 
nation, and a perfect conflict of disordered feelings therefore 
arose, paramount over which was a concentrated animosity 
against those who had been invested with the direction of affairs, 
and who now were hastily denounced as traitors. It is evident 
that no just inference can be deduced from what occurred in a 
moment of such complete disturbance, and that whoever makes . 
this the starting-point for his calculations, commits the same 
error as a man who, reflecting on human nature, makes the pro- 
ceedings of a madman the basis for his speculations. Every 
reason which in 1848 could tell in favour of Piedmont, tells now 
with redoubled force. What then was looked to only with the 
confidence of inward conviction, is now beheld in the impressive 
attraction of a proved fact, within the cognizance of all. 

Our obsérvations have led us to the conclusion that it is not 
only a sentiment of reliance which animates the Lombards 
towards Piedmont. They seem to us to have completely identi- 
fied themselves in feeling with it, to consider themselves as merely 
lopped off members of it, and to be panting for the actual con- 
summation of a union. No man more illustrious for talent and 
character appeared in 1848 than Manin. His genius was essen- 
tially that of a noble-minded statesman, which did not, however, 
prevent his entering into the movement with the predilections 
of a republican, and with sentiments strongly disinclined to accept 
a Piedmontese sovereignty. Yet Manin died in Paris a firm and 
zealous adherent of Piedmont. The efforts of his last years were 
all directed with indefatigable energy to promote by his counsel 
and weight the adhesion of public opinion to the House of 
Savoy. Now, Manin was one of those men who at once are 
types and leaders; the secret of their influence residing in a 
practical sense which makes them intuitively reflect the confor- 
mation of things ; and we believe that he represents in the revo- 
lution his feelings underwent a conversion that has been growing 
in intensity throughout Northern Italy. It is often asserted that 
the Austrian rule is not detested by the whole population ; that 
the disaffected only constitute a section, consisting especially of 
the nobility and upper classes, who are merely animated by a 
craving for authority ; that the ease and material prosperity con- 
sequent on the efficient provisions of Austrian administration 
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have won the acquiescence of those large portions of the com- 
munity living by trade and industry, and that above all the agri- 
cultural population is strongly m favour of the existing govern- 
ment, so that it would be ready actively to co-operate in coercing 
any movement on the part of men whom in their characters of 
landlords and proprietors it is represented as hating. And this is 
not merely said by men who might be pardoned for greater zeal 
than knowledge. Austrian politicians of standing do not hesi- 
tate to bring forward these arguments with all the weight of 
their authority, so that we think it worth while shortly to give 
our reasons for completely disbelieving their correctness. 

The Austrian rule can only be said not to be detested with unani- 
mous intensity throughout Northern Italy in that sense in which 
every sentiment running through a population of great extent must 
naturally encounter degrees of modification. Thus in Lombardy 
there is a general difference in spirit between the inhabitants of 
its northern and southern districts. The former are a more 
hardy, defiant, and impetuous race, while the latter, living in the 
affluent and luxuriant plains, are more inert and inclined to con- 
tract something of the immobility that attaches to the richness of 
their soil. These would never be the pioneers of a revolt, while 
those, on the contrary, are of an indomitable forwardness ; and this 
comprises the whole distinction. The men in the plains of 
Lodi have never shown any sympathy for Austria; on the con- 
trary, they were very active participators in the early stages of the 
rebellion. They must not be relied on fora forlorn hope, or to hold 
out in desperate resistance to the last, because their temper na- 
turally inclines them to the peaceful pursuits of the dairy and the 
mart; but their feelings are Italian; they would cheerfully obey 
an authority that speaks to them with the form of a constituted 
government ; they will contribute their quota to a conscription 
levied by order from the ruling power; only if the war lasted 
long they would probably be the first to sigh for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt. So far is it from being true that the Austrian 
government has by a good administration conciliated the good- 
will of any class, that on the contrary it has inflamed the ani- 
mosity of the whole country by its exactions during the last ten 
years. In 1847, the clear revenue drawn from the Lombardo- 
Venetian provinces, after all deductions, amounted to 96,285,793 
francs. It is calculated that in 1855, owing to increased taxa- 
tion, the sum transmitted to Vienna amounted to 137,600,000 
francs. No class has escaped the lynx-eyed rapacity of the ex- 
chequer, but the agricultural one has especially suffered from the 
heavy imposts laid on land, and rendered fearfully oppressive 
through the occurrence of a series of deficient crops from dis- 
eases of a mysterious nature. This has caused great misery and 
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even absolute destitution in some of the more northern districts ; 
amongst which the Valtellina has been one of the most heavily 
visited, so that the animosity of these parts is now heightened by 
the rancour peculiar to the bitterness of personal suffering. Nor 
has the effect of these exactions been in any way mitigated by 
considerate treatment on the part of the officials. 

The Austrian government is of all the least supple, and its agents 
are the most painfully inept for suiting the lumber of traditional 
instruction to modern requirements. It is indeed not a spirit of 
active and wanton tyranny which actuates them, but a spirit of 
offensive clumsiness pervades their conduct which makes them 
blindly contrive on all occasions to wound the feelings of those 
with whom they have to deal, and converts their zeal into dull obse- 
quiousness that never departs from the letter of prescription, and 
never rises to sufficient independence of judgment to be capable 
of enlightening its superiors by counsel or information that 
might seem to convey remonstrance against the wisdom of their 
views. A government depending on such inferior instruments, 
and yet called upon to deal with the most complicated difticul- 
ties, is ever exposed to be misled into fatal errors through the 
blundering servility of those to whom it trusts for wholesome 
advice. This has been emphatically the case with regard to its 
Italian possessions, where the notions of stringent centralization 
in the hands of an irresponsible executive, which formed the sum 
of Schwarzenberg’s military mind, have been made the principle 
of government. Re-entering by force of arms into possession of 
provinces that had risen in unanimous rebellion, the Austrians 
did nothing to confirm their hold thereon beyond subjecting them 
to the strict watch of military occupation. No concessions were 
made, and no institutions were granted that might in some sense 
respond to the known aspirations of the people, and tend even- 
tually perhaps to propitiate the goodwill of that numerous class 
in all countries which is disinclined to violence, and from motives 
of prudence and calculation always ready to abide by what is 
existing, should it yield the slightest satisfaction to its limited and 
very humble demands. We do not pretend .to affirm that the 
situation of the Austrian government was free from most per- 
plexing embarrassments, and that any administration possible on 
its part would have sincerely conciliated the population at large. 
On the contrary, we believe the national sentiment in the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian provinces to be beyond compulsion, and that it 
would certainly have tried to turn into its organ and instrument 
whatever institutions the government might have granted. But 
this consideration is foreign to the question how the Austrians 
stand actually in their Italian provinces, unless as affording a 
confirmation of their necessarily absolute isolation from their 
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subjects in the exclusive position which they have obstinately 
assumed. 

Much noise, indeed, was made in the papers, a couple 
of years ago, about great modifications to be introduced in the 
system on the occasion of the.emperor's brother acquiring the 
viceroyalty. It was then represented that the close dependence on 
Vienna, which had made the governor of Lombardy a mere sub- 
altern, should cease ; that the Archduke was to be a viceroy in the 
full meaning of the word, as well as in the full enjoyment of the 
pageant. With a prince of the blood-royal habitually residing in 
the capitals of the provinces, a new life was to be infused into the 
whole system of administration. Italians were to form the staff 
of government; the provincial councils were to be endowed with 
active powers; in short, it was announced that, as far as was com- 
patible with the fact of foreign suzerainty, the just demands of 
national feeling should be complied with by a government consult- 
ing the experience of native counsellors, gratifying honourable 
ambition by studiously fostering it; and, above all, actively 
promoting the material prosperity of the people. But all this 
proved so complete a hoax that it might have been left unnoticed 
by us but for the damaging ridicule it has heaped en govern- 
ment. The Archduke, a young man of more ardent intentions 
than wisdom, really fancied himself invested with the powers of 
a viceroy, but with characteristic indiscretion, he was satisfied to 
assume his post without having first taken the precaution to 
secure the confirmation of the authority with which he believed 
himself to be entrusted. On his arrival in Lombardy, never 
doubting himself to be in charge of full power, he acted and 
spoke with the assurance of the Emperor's representative, receiv- 
ing petitions, promising concessions, pledging himself to obtain 
favour. But the expectation inevitably raised by all this flourish 
of spontaneous condescension, altogether out of place with what 
hitherto had happened, was to end in such thorough hollowness 
as to produce the universal impression of an intended imposture. 
The truth is, that the leaven of inveterate tradition prevailed in 
Vienna over any independent inclinations that at times sprang 
up in the Emperor. The confederation of official pedants, strong 
in the obstinacy of imbibed prejudice, was more than his feeble 
resolution could prevent itself from succumbing to. The Arch- 
duke viceroy’s suggestions submitted to these Aulic counsellors 
were criticised with all the deference due to their author, and 
all the dull fostering of musty formalisms, but were nevertheless 
positively rejected with the stolid impassibility which appertains 
to non-comprehension. Thus was presented the spectacle of an 
imperial viceroy ushered in with every flourish which could en- 
hance expectation; then reduced to the pitiable humiliation of 
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seeing himself crossed in every measure by the determined oppo- 
sition of the ministers, his suggestions disregarded, and his promises 
disavowed, until his authority had been cut down to such mise- 
rable proportions as not to allow him even to accede to a propo- 
sition for a change in the uniform of a body of firemen without 
reference to head-quarters. The consequence is, that on the 
one hand the Archduke has become an object of derision to the 
quick-witted Italians, while on the other there has spread a 
renewed and bitter conviction that, with an administration indis- 
solubly wedded to notions of stern centralization, and determined, 
without regard for local peculiarities, on forcing the roller of 
levelling uniformity, ballasted by a crushing weight-of burthens, 
throughout a discordant empire, there is no hope for any relief 
from those vexatious grievances which are notoriously exhaust- 
ing the country, and whose injustice has been tacitly acknow- 
ledged by the Archduke’s attempts to advocate their removal. 
In a word, the Archduke’s mission has been worse than a failure ; 
it has glaringly revealed how it is beyond the nature of things 
to bridge over by any contrivance the gulf between Lombardy 
and Vienna; while to the slurs already fixed on government, that 
of discrediting ridicule has now been ‘added. There has not even 
been obtained the fallacious success of being able ostentatiously 
to exhibit the brilliant pageant of a court that might claim to be 
of native composition, and dazzle observation by a show of popu- 
lar attendance. The society of Milan may be said to have stood 
entirely aloof from the court, in spite of every effort to entice the 
aristocracy into its service; in fact, the Court has been obliged 
to abstain from State-balls through want of guests that could be 
invited. It is true that some few individuals prominently impli- 
cated in 1848, as far as lending their names went, have availed 
themselves of the amnesty, and returned to Milan, but they are 
very few in number, mostly suffering from financial embarrass- 
ments, damaged in any reputation they ever possessed by this act 
of compromise, and put thoroughly beyond the pale of society. 
The Court circle does not amount to much above thirty families, 
and these are not accessions; they are old Austrian adherents, 
intimately allied with Vienna by ties of long standing, and gave 
it the full benefit of their influence before and during 1848, so 
that their weight in the country can be fairly appreciated. In- 
deed this total estrangement between the Austrians and all the 
intelligent classes is not disputed by the former, but they are 
fond of asserting that hostility is restricted to these, and that 
they can confidently reckon on the active assistance of the rural 
population, in consequence of its enmity against the proprietors 
of the soil. This view, which is prevalent in regions which ought 
to be the best informed in Austria, is to us most startling. We 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXL.]—New Senizs, Vol. XV. No, II. HH 
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have ourselves the most intimate conviction that there is no 
shadow of reason to warrant its being entertained, and we would 
take its undoubtedly general acceptance in Austria as a single 
instance of the disastrous consequences that can be entailed by 
servants who consider themselves bound in duty to revere their 
master’s wishes for gospel truth, whose education induces. them 
unconsciously perhaps, but yet servilely, to report on all matters 
in the sense they would have them wear, and from an abject 
worship for authority precipitate its disasters by taking pleasure 
in pampering it with stupid adulations. 

There is no country inEurope so free from social disaffection as 
Italy. The ideas involved in Socialism and Communism, and 
bearing reference to an unequal division of enjoyment and labour 
between rich and poor, have made no way in Italy. The ground 
is essentially unsuited to their propagation, from the close union 
which pervades all classes. There are high titles and illustrious 
names in Lombardy, but society itself is not aristocratic—it is on 
one level for all, whether accidentally bearing titles or not ; and for 
the peasantry, the one is just as much the signore as the other. 
There is no ill-will between the gentry in their capacity of pro- 
prietors and the rural population, but, on the contrary; a very 
friendly feeling from old and unbroken associations. ‘There are 
no feudal rights and vexatious privileges which could make the 
one objects of hatred to the other, or excite feelings of jealous 
envy. The intercourse between peasantry and gentry has some- 
thing-which partakes of the patriarchal, combined with modern 
familiarity. The Austrian official, trained in countries where the 
relationship of lord and dependent are of the most uncomfortable 
kind—taught by his experience in Slavonic regions of the exis- 
tence of a force that, in the case of revolt, can be effectively 
turned against the nobles, its general promoters, has, with his 
usual want of discrimination, transferred to Lombardy. the fore- 
gone conclusions arrived at in Poland. And that this is not a 
gratuitous interpretation of our own, is evidenced by an officially- 
authenticated piece of delusion in the highest quarters, which 
will be acknowledged as such by everybody. In a despatch of 
April 2, 1848, to Lord Palmerston, Lord Ponsonby reports a 
conversation with Count Ficquelmont, at that time Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at Vienna, but who had himself occupied the 
highest civil post in Lombardy, and ought therefore to have 
been thoroughly acquainted with its circumstances. We find 
this statesman reported to have expressed an opinion that 
“ Austria could at any moment she liked avail herself of the 
peasantry against their superiors, so that she would have perfect 
facility in procuring the ruin and destruction of those persons,” 
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at the very time that events were publicly giving the lie to these 
assertions. It is a notorious fact, corroborated by official docu- 
ments to be found in the papers laid before Parliament, that 
the peasantry everywhere joined in the movement against the 
Austrians. There is no instance on record where the contrary 
was the case. It is true that when disaster overcame their efforts, 
some districts lost heart, and even manifested a hostile sentiment 
against the Piedmontese during their retreat, not from sympathy for 
the Austrians, but out of bitter resentment against the supposed 
inefficiency of the former in delivering them from their hated 
yoke. But-this was very partially the case; and between the two 
campaigns, while the army of Radetzky occupied Lombardy with- 
out any diversions, the country populati n of the Northern districts 
by itself kept up a determined guerilla warfare. We may therefore 
dismiss this notion of a peasant rising in favour of Austria as a 
delusion. 

There seems to us, indeed, to be but two instruments in the 
hands of the Austrian government which can be at all ser- 
viceable in possibly promoting some degree of peaceful influ- 
ence. The charitable foundations in Lombardy are both nume- 
rous and immensely endowed. The Great Hospital in Milan, 
founded by Francesco Sforza, is, we believe, the largest individual 
owner of landed property in the province. The management 
of this establishment has been confided to men on whom the 
Government thinks it can rely, being recruited either from its 
small band of adherents or from the ranks of the Church; and 
it is hoped that in their capacity of landlords they may find 
means of exerting considerable influence on the peasantry. It 
would be rash to give an opinion how far this influence may 
extend. We believe the individuals selected to be for the most 
part devoted to Austrian and Conservative interests, and that it 
will not be from lukewarmness that they will fail the Government. 
It may, however, be pointed out as a significant want of consis- 
tency between precept and practice, that while Austrian statesmen 
profess themselves assured that so settled an enmity exists between 
peasantry and proprietors as to expose these last to be at any 
moment set upon by the former, they yet should consider it a 
material accession to their strength to have secured the assistance 
of a landlord influence certainly not modified in any of those 
features which are suggested as unavoidable causes for this pre- 
tended estrangement. The other instrument of political propa- 
gandism set to work by the Austrian Government is the Con- 
cordat, with which it pretends to have successfully bound to its 
cause the whole body of the clergy. This is also a measure the 
import of whose results it. is yet too early satisfactorily to ascer- 
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tain. The Lombardo-Venetian clergy was decidedly national in 
1848. The village priests* actively co-operated in the movement ; 
and the highest dignitaries, including the Archbishop of Milan, if 
they showed no very forward zeal in promoting it, at least accom- 
modated themselves without resistance to its triumph, and graced 
it with the sanction of their presence. ‘It must, however, be 
borne in mind that originally that movement was associated with 
what was believed to be the political inclination of the Pope, and 
therefore might have then infected the clergy, from circumstances 
which now would not be forthcoming. As far as we can venture 
to trust our observation and the inquiries we have made in divers 
quarters, we should be inclined to consider the inferior clergy, 
both parish priests and monks, as still ‘strongly imbued with the 
national feeling against the Austrians, while its higher grades are 
as usual exclusively Papal Churchmen, and therefore devoted 
adherents to the existing Government. We confess not to see 
clearly why the Concordat must prove a means of securing the 
grateful loyalty of the inferior clergy. It certainly consecrates 
the legal possession of privileges which have long been the object 
of ecclesiastical ambition, but it consecrates this possession to 
the exclusive advantage of some despotic dignitaries. The rank 
and file of the clergy are delivered over, bound hand and foot, to 
the discretionary power of its superiors and bishops. We have 
doubts whether the exercise of this authotity is not producing 
discontent among those who are subjected to it, for this discipline 
is in Lombardy something new in spirit and practice. The 
Milanese clergy is, in fact, animated with notions of peculiar 
independence of Rome; and the trifling variations in the 
liturgy which constitute the whole matter of the Ambrosian ritual, 
have sufficed to muke it consider itself a privileged body. It is 
haughtily proud of its individual exemption from the uniform 
prostration in everything to Rome, and most ‘jealously sensitive 
of the least encroachment on the ancient order of its rights. 
Here there ig consequently an element not to be found in any 
other Catholic country, and which may considerably counteract 
the strict Roman sentiment. What might, however, have serious 





* Consul Campbell to Lord Paluierston. ' 
** Milan, April 5, 1848. 


I shall only add, in conclusion, my lord, that the enthusiasm, obedience, 
and tranquillity of all classes in Lombardy cannot be surpassed. A religious 
feeling predominates throughout, particularly among the lower classes, who 
consider the war against the Austrians as holy, it being sanetioned by their 
beloved Pius IX.; with most of the free corps there are priests who march at 
their head, carrying crucifixes, and animating the soldiers by their harangues.” 
— Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Italy, from January to June, 1848, 
laid before Parliament. 
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weight in inclining the clergy ultimately to espouse the cause of 
Austria is the hostility on principle declared against the Pied- 
montese Government by the Court of Rome in consequence of 
its ecclesiastical legislation essentially violating the canon law. 
This is a point that touches the feeling of all churchmen alike, 
and bespeaks the sympathy of the whole class in behalf of vested 
interests, cherished with the jealous pride of a badge of distinc- 
tion. Here, we think, lies what may prove the germ of future 
danger, unless rendered innocuous by timely precaution; for it 
were folly to ignore the weight which generally attaches to the 
opinions of the country clergy from their means of influencing 
their flocks, and especially the great disaster they would have it 
in their power to bring on the national cause if, irritated by inju- 
dicious provocations, they should unfortunately devote them- 
selves to excite popular prejudice against the only State capable 
of becoming a natural champion for the North of Italy. 

Beyond the elements thus indicated we are unable to discover 
anything whereon the Austrian Government can rely for the least 
moral support; and giving it the full benefit of these, we think 
they amount to very little in their present condition of development. 
Its hold on the Italian provinces therefore reduces itself to the 
painful tenure of perpetual military occupation of a hostile terri- 
tory. Irrespective of the ruinous drain-imposed alike on rulers 
and subjects by such a chronic state of mutual hostility, the 
Austrian military position viewed in itself must be allowed to be 
most formidable. With the citadels of Peschiera, Verona, and 
Mantua armed with a perfection that has made them be looked 
upon as models of engineering, and disposed in the position of 
a triangle, considered by tacticians as the least pregnable piece 
of ground in Europe—with Piacenza converted, in spite of 
treatios, into a first-class fortress, securing the free passage across 
the Po into Parma and Central Italy—with the stronghold of 
Venice put in effective order, and entrusted to an efficient gar- 
rison—and with an army well-disciplined, perfectly equipped. 
animated with a steady soldier-like spirit, and of immense pro- 
portions, Austria may duly consider herself a match in the field 
for any fair military contest, much more so for any irregular 
revolt. But Austria has not been content with these precautions 
within the circuit of her proper dominion. Alive to the danger of 
contagion, she has felt compelled, in self-defence, to occupy strong 
positions in the territories of her feeble neighbours, from which 
she has taken it upon herself to bridle the spirit of discontent 
with that strong hand wanting to her decrepit allies. This she 
has especially found incumbent on her in the Papal States, where 
she has strong garrisons in the great towns of Bologna and 
Ancona, and, in a word, ogzupies the Romagna and the Lega- 
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tions with a force that makes her the virtual master of that 
eountry. 

The public feeling towards the Government on the part of its 
subjects throughout the Papal States may be correctly comprised 
in one word—disaffection. But when we wish to pass on beyond 
that one general fact, and to define the leading features of this 
discontent, we fail to find that compactness of views which exist 
im Lombardy, and have difficulty in separating, out of an entan- 
gled mass of complex circumstances, that which is essential from 
much which is fallacious and passing. From its peculiar and two- 
fold character, the Roman Government, ever since its origin, has 
been in a fulse position with regard to its subjects. From this 
source spring those privileges and institutions that distinguish it 
from every other Government, and are so intimately identified with 
its specific nature, as hitherto successfully to defy attacks. The 
Pope, while in one sense merely the sovereign of an Italian State, 
3s, In another point of view, an object of acknowledged venera- 
tion for a large number of Christian governments, who profess 
themselves bound by sacred considerations to protect his pros- 
perity. Thus it happens that his subjects have been plunged into 
a gulf of tribulation ; for while they themselves are subjects, in the 
full sense of the word, exposed to all the hardships of taxation 
and exaction, they find: that they have to fight against a mis- 
government, which somehow never can be corrected by their best 
efforts ; for no sooner have they mastered it by such means as 
are left to protesting subjects, than they find it set up afresh by the 
united exertions of Catholic Christendom. The complicated em- 
barrassments of these conditions, affording no glimpse of probable 
relief from any perceptible quarter, have naturally thrown the 
discontented adrift to seek remedies for themselves, and deprived 
them of a natural nucleus around which instinctively to congre- 
gate and train up the powers of disaffection in ‘a settled direction. 
This is the reason why the Roman States afforded a favourable 
soil for the propagation of Carbonari and Mazzinian doctrines. 
Desperate circumstances incline to desperate thoughts ; and men 
who found every avenue to national reform closed up by the im- 
practicable nature of an inveterate system, were ‘ready-made 
converts to the necessity for its absolute demolition. Repub- 
licanism was, therefore, not the expression of any native pro- 
pensity to this particular form of government from local traditions 
of municipal independence. It was instinctively adopted as the 
appropriate expression of the subversive aspirations which na- 
turally animated men towards a government that, owing to radi- 
cal elements of incompatibility, did not, and seemingly could 
never effect one point of affinity with their desires. The Repub- 
licanism of the Roman States amounted consequently but to a 
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profession of thorough abjuration, and by no means to a well- 
considered profession of positive faith. Nothing which occurred 
in 1848 invalidates this view. The Republic proclaimed i Rome 
was the result of the accidental necessity to construct a go- , 
vernment in the room of, one which had taken itself away 
at a moment when no ready materials were forthcoming for the 
purpose. The deserted State was left to the occupation of the 
first who chose to take possession of it: and the universal dis- 
affection of all classes hailed an advent which by its fact sig- 
nalized, at all events, the manifest downfall of the old government. 
One. inference alone can be legitimately drawn from the Republic 
with which, in spite of favourable auspices, the reform movement of 
1848 struggled, and that is as to the all but insuperable obstacles 
inherent in the Papacy to prevent its accommodating itself to 
the ordinary requirements made on every proper government. The 
differences which led to the catastrophe ending in the Republic 
were not the ordinary incidents attending all revolts when directed 
against a sovereign who refuses to yield to force; they sprang from 
a conflict in the Pope's breast between his political duties as pontiff 
and as prince—a conflict that prevented the establishment of an 
effective executive, and that must continue as long as the Pope 
remains the Pope. The radical defects in the pontifical govern- 
ment rendering it so difficult of improvement, are its exclusion 
of laymen from office, and its principles of ecclesiastical privilege, 
as embodied in canon law. Other failings, which enter more or less 
into the category of mere abuse, might be remedied by the govern- 
ment as it now exists, while these two are identified with the 
essence of its peculiar character, and therefore constitute its 
primary elements both for friend and foe. With reference to the 
first of these it is sufficient to say, that it alone is enough to 
entail for ever the disaffection of its subjects. While the 
civil administration is confided in all its branches to the direction 
of individuals, whose capacities are only rendered eligible by 
virtue of previous membership in a caste, the essential character 
of which is to forswear, by a vow of celibacy, the strongest ties 
of human nature, the whole lay population is.at once condemned 
to idle vacuity, or at best is restricted to the humblest careers. 
This grievance touches all alike; and the natural consequence, 
as we have already said, is the universal. disaffection of all classes. 
The Papal Government can command the support of no one 
portion of society in its dominions, because it cannot bespeak in 
its behalf the interest of any one. Neither the aristocracy, nor 
the officials, nor the army, have any feelings of faithfulness to a 
government which has it not within its power to animate itself 
with any of them. Hence there prevails throughout the Papal 
States a tone of laxness in all the relations of government, until 
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authority has sunk into a state of general dilapidation. The 
second defect we have mentioned is of even still greater con- 
sequence. It is not beyond the range of conception how the 
_ Pope might conciliate the introduction of the lay element into 
the administration of his States with a maintenance of his eccle- 
siastical character; but it is absolutely beyond possibility that 
any satisfactory system of government can be brought about 
unless the Papacy should relax in those exclusive pretensions 
which hitherto have constituted its political code. No human 
ingenuity will ever be able to blend into harmony two claims so 
contradictory to each other, as that of human right to vindicate, 
and that of inscrutable prescription from on high to impose, its 
authority. In 1848 the Pope did, indeed, surrender the canon 
law, but since then this concession has been fully taken back 
with all the other concessions of that time; and the Court of 
Rome has of late steadfastly concentrated its energies on reviving 
everywhere its traditional authority in pristine vigour, especially 
since the achievement of the Austrian Concordat encourages it by 
a piece of brilliant success. Under these circumstances the pros- 
pects of amelioration afford little that cheers hope, and there cannot 
be a doubt that whatever diverging opinions may exist in the 
country as to how it would be most desirable to reconstitute the 
Roman States, the impression that reform emanating from the Go- 
vernment is hopeless, has since the restoration grown to an inten- 
sity infecting even those men whose moderate opinions were evi- 
denced by their opposition to the Republican Government, and 
who limit their desires to proportions quite compatible with Papal 
dignity. 

While discontent has thus grown in these circles, it hes 
been met by a conciliatory approach on the part of those given 
formerly to extreme views. When Mazzini was compelled to 
leave Rome, he left behind him a strongly organized society, both 
in the city itself and throughout the Papal States. The remote 
and sombre towns of the Romagna, sullenly brooding over remi- 
niscences of olden independence, and shrouded from the inspec- 
tion of spying informers in their secluded ‘position along the 
Adriatic coast, had been the favourite lurking-places for Carbonari 
conspiracy from its very beginning. In the recesses of this hidden 
district the lamp of liberal aspirations had been-clandestinely kept 
alive by a knot of devotees, whose lives had been one perpetual 
plot, and who were only encouraged by the assurances of their own 
fervent imaginations and the reflection of their own mystic rites 
of association. Here had been the hearth on which, in andis- 
turbed ecstasy, the kindled glow of Italian feeling was blown 
into the fanciful coruscation of an United Republic, with Rome 
for its seat of government. Nor had the rapid events of 1818 
and 1849, in spite of their disappointments, been calculated to 
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dispel at once the illusions of these heated visions. The nature 
of the difficulties encountered by the constitutionalists in their 
dealings with the sovereign, and the impression attending the 
extinction of the republic by foreign intervention, had singuiarly 
confirmed public opinion in the justness of Mazzini’s belief that 
compromise was an absolute impossibility, and extreme measures 
the only wisdom. Mazzini, therefore, left the Roman soil with 
the estimation of a victim to the iniquitous adversity that lay on 
Italy, and cherished by a confiding and admiring public as its all 
but worshipped leader. In spite of this original popularity, 
Mazzini's influence is now completely on the wane. From being 
the dominant party amongst the Liberals of the country, which 
they certainly were in the period immediately succeeding the re- 
turn of the Pope from Gaeta, his followers have dwindled into 
scattered knots of partisans, the representatives of a lingering 
local sentiment, and expressive rather of doubt as to the possi- 
bility of procuring reform by moderate conduct than of a rooted 
republican conviction. ‘Towns which but a short while ago were 
reckoned strongholds of Mazzinianism, are now either entirely in 
the hands of the moderate party, or at least strongly contested by 
them. This decay is especially remarkable in the Romagna and 
Marches, where the Mazzinians still, however, retain their greatest 
degree of strength. The landed proprietors in these districts are 
a class very different from those in the western provinces of the 
Roman States. They are highly cultivated and enlightened, and 
their intimate intercourse with their dependents has invested 
them with the influence that attaches to our country gentlemen. 
These men, deeply discontented at being subjects of the Pope, 
and in former times determined Carbonaries, have now generally 
forsaken Mazzinianism. Bologna, a city entitled to the rank of 
a capital, the residence of important families, who always live 
away from Rome, and thus a centre of intercourse that re- 
flects its influence on the whule Romagna, is distinguished by a 
strong but temperate Liberal feeling. Even Ravenna, the very 
citadel and sanctuary of Carbonarism, which, when hunted down 
everywhere else, always found shelter behind its ancient walls, 
and a lair for machinations in the solitude of its trackless forests, 
is now renouncing devotion to the cause. Of the towns where 
Mazzinianism is still in sufficient force to be capable of under- 
taking somethmg, Ancona is the most important; but its 
strength here is of a kind not worthy of confidence. | Secret 
organization enables the sect to dispose of the turbulent assist- 
ance of a low mob that congregates about the harbour, and 
is ready to commit assassination and to indulge in riots as often 
as paid or instigated. 

The party which is gradually displacing the old Mazzinian one 
calls itself the Piedmontese party, by which it means to ex- 
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press. its desire to direct its efforts towards aiding, as far as 
in it lies, the success of the present Piedmontese policy, both 
as regards constitutional administration and the expulsion of 
the Austrians. The notion of merging into one State, to be 
governed by the King of Piedmont, cannot be said to enter into 
the positive articles of the party's creed, because such an 
eventuality is hardly entertained as possible for the present, and 
the party deems it right to restrict its energies towards attaining 
what is immediately feasible, rather than to waste itself in tran- 
scendental considerations. To this opinion it is mrged by far 
higher reasons than of mere personal convenience. The great 
patriotic purpose of Italy's liberation from the foreigner, and 
ultimate union, induces public opinion to the conviction that to 
precipitate internal reform by revolutionary measures, before the 
successful termination of the war of independence, would probably 
weaken the national forces at the decisive moment in a degree 
destructive of victory, and perhaps lead to disastrous complica- 
tions, attended by overwhelming foreign interventions. The 
lively sense of this danger is the chief motive why men who are 
perfectly aware of the serious obstacles opposed by the nature of 
the Papacy to proper reform, yet conceive it desirable to depart 
for the present as little as possible in their demands from what 
might fairly be conceded by the powers in possession. _It is be- 
lieved that a compact Italian State, once established at the 
north of Italy, would more easily extend its preponderating 
influence over sovereigns fearful of losing the wrecks of cherished 
authority by self-willed obstinacy, than over the less tractable 
pretensions of governments impelled to assert the vigour of their 
recent titles. In the Roman States the efforts of the Pied- 
montese party would be therefore probably directed to bring 
about an administrative separation between the Romagna and 
those eastern provinces of the Pope's dominions which have 
always been in immediate dependence on Rome. This project 
has the double advantage of at once tolerably responding to the 
indications of nature, and of being sanctioned by diplomatic 
authority. At the Congress of Vienna it was proposed to Prince 
Metternich in a draft, the composition of Count Aldini, an 
eminent statesman, by. birth a Bolognese, and intimately 
acquainted with the country. Again, this plan was entertained at 
the last Congress of Paris: Count Cavour recommended it with 
the weight of his great authority ; and after ample consultation in 
the best quarters, Lord Clarendon saw reason to volunteer his 
official assent to its fitness, in a deliberate and detailed opinion 
embodied in the protocols of the Congress. According to this 
proposed plan, the Romagna and the Marches should enjoy a 
lay administration, and a national force and budget of their own, 
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under the governorship of a papal viceroy, so that while the 
sovereign rights of the Pope are not infringed, the present ob- 
jectionable form of ecclesiastical government would yet be put an 
end to. The great advantages offered by this arrangement have 
been duly appreciated. The hateful and depressing influence of 
priestly rule would be at once shorn of half its power, while the 
most spirited population of Central Italy would be endowed with 
the means of organizing its force against the time when the ter- 
mination of present diplomatic engagements might render Rome 
itself open to reform by the removal of its foreign garrison. 

We are ef opinion therefore that, in the event of a serious 
movement breaking out in the present state of the Peninsula, the 
Liberals in the Roman States will be found to act with caution and 
discipline. They will not venture on attempts to overthrow the 
Pope in Rome, which must prove abortive, unless they have to 
deal with him by himself, when it may safely be affirmed that he 
would not be four-and-twenty hours in his capital; but they will 
combine their exertions towards the emancipation of the Romagna, 
where their efforts would be directed against Austrian troops, and 
may expect to receive that countenance from France which she is 
too committed to be able to give to a revolt that must aim a 
death-blow at the Papacy itself. We pointed out how the in- 
fluence of the parish clergy was of importance in Lombardy, and 
it might therefore appear inconsistent if we omitted to take it 
into account in the States of the Church. We believe that 
nowhere in Italy is the direct political influence of the clergy 
smaller. ‘Their excessive number, and their identification with 
the Government, have shorn them of their spiritual hold, and pre- 
sented them to the eyes of the people in the repulsive character 
of a detested corporation. It is by no means our meaning that 
the mass of the people is animated with a spirit of doctrinal 
reform ; but we believe it to be generally animated with a strong 
aversion to the priest, in his absolute, and, through perpetual in- 
terference, highly offensive authority. The private conduct of a 
large proportion of the lower clergy is moreover of a kind which 
makes ‘them hateful, from their freely converting their privileges 
into means for moral outrages, and thus in the Pope's States 
there has been produced a feeling towards the priesthood akin to 
that which the French proverb says every valet is sure to enter- 
tain for his master. The'feeble political hold possessed by the 
Roman clergy on the population is proved by one great fact— 
not one town rose in defence of the Pope against the Republic, 
although the latter had itself no great attraction. 

Enclosed between the Roman States, Lombardy, Piedmont, 
and the Mediterranean, lie the three Duchies of Parma, Modena, 
and Tuscany. The two first are virtually, in their present shape, 
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creations of Austrian statesmanship, which has endowed them 
with the vain ceremonial of independence. ‘To all intents and 
purposes they are Austrian provinces, erected into principalities 
as provisions for junior branches of, or dependents upon, the Im- 
perial family, to which they are to revert in the event of their 
present occupiers having no issue. Quite recently the Govern- 
ment of Parma has indeed assumed an attitude indicative of a 
desire to free itself from Austrian control, but this is merely the 
result of personal feelings, and confined to petty manifestations 
of jealous susceptibility. Neither of these States respond to any 
popular sentiment, be itin the conformation of territory or in the 
mode of government. On the contrary, they have been exposed 
to all the harassing oppression of petty tyranny, combined with the 
bitterness of foreign subjection ; and the rule of the late Duke of 
Modena affords an example of deliberate treachery in insti- 
gating conspiracy merely for the purpose of convicting of dis- 
loyalty, which is worthy of the darkest times of medieval 
godlessness. As might be expected, these Duchies have been 
hotbeds of discontent, and in the period preceding 1848 the 
spirit of Carbonarism was strong. When the movement broke 
out in that year, the population was one of the first to join it, and 
both Dukes were expelled. The Carbonari and Mazzinian party 
being then unimpaired in the credit it had acquired during the 
season of preparatory conspiracy, there was considerable dissension 
as to how these Duchies were to constitute themselves. In spite, 
however, of circumstances so favourable to Republican influence, 
the population of Piacenza, on which Piedmont has aright of re- 
version by the Treaty of Vienna, voted all but unanimously for 
immediate annexation to that kingdom; while in Parma and 
Modena the same measure was advocated with such favour, that 
there is no doubt but it would have been decreed had not the 
reverses of the Piedmontese army prematurely subjected these 
Duchies to Austrian occupation. ‘The feeling thus indicated has 
since then increased. A Republican party still exists, and its 
activity is fostered by the galling occurrences of daily misgovern- 
ment, which readily inclines to desperate suggestions and criminal 
enterprises; but the general feeling throughout the Duchies 
would at once proclaim adhesion to Piedmont in the event of its 
marching against Austria, and there is no force either in the 
small knot of court nobles, or in the partisans of Mazzinianism, 
sufficient in itself to prevent these territories from handing them- 
selves over to the King of Sardinia. 

Tuscany, although ruled by a prince who is an archduke, is 
in a very different condition. Here we have a State whose 
existence is confirmed by its territorial compactness and old 
traditions inspiring attachment, so that after Piedmont this is 
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the State in all Italy which has the least reason to fear a revo- 
lution. Between the Government and people there exists an 
undeniable identity in spirit. The Tuscan population, possessed 
of quick perception, is wanting in stern stuff. The love of ease, 
with its kindred feelings, is at the bottom of Tuscan nature. Its 
genius is prolific in happy observation, but shuns the self- 
denying discipline that alone can work out a reliable revolution, 
while its sensuous constitution, flying from the touch of pain, 
is unable to harden into stoical endurance or to muster the 
strength which, with a desperate effort, would overthrow an 
oppressive tyrant. In the main the existing government responds 
to the requirements of a people so disposed. It is indeed with- 
out elevation of character, and often even positively mean when 
having to deal with what it supposes to be danger ; but so far is 
it from vexatious and tyrannical in its ordinary proceedings, as 
to be generally looked upon with the tolerance due to a harmless 
although blundering authority, affording in its absurdities ample 
scope for ridicule, but yet tacitly conceding in practice much 
which it cannot bring itself to sanction on principle. The 
Tuscan Government is essentially a government of confirmed 
indulgence. It is in the habit.of shutting its eyes to the 
liberties taken by its subjects, and that is sufficient for a people 
who feel a strong impulse to extort charters and rights. The 
liberty of the press in the main exists, and has existed virtually 
in Tuscany for a long period. The Leopoldine laws have been 
preserved, without any apparent reason wherefore, to the comfort 
of the community. ‘Thus there is here a state of things emi- 
nently calculated to content an easy people, and to deprive it of 
motives for political resentment. he educated classes in 
Tuscany partake of the Italian feeling, but with the full ecstasy 
of theorists. They think constitutional government would make 
the administration more efficient, and applaud the policy of 
Piedmont, but it is with the listlessness of a feminine complexion, 
and above all, as compared with the inhabitants of the Duchies 
and Roman States, without any of the impatience which is the 
sign of strong personal interest. We believe that the Tuscans 
would again manifest their Italian sympathies as they didin 1848, 
and would send a, detachment to Lombardy which would again 
behave with the same personal courage as the former one did at 
Cartatone. ‘The Government, would yield again at the first noisy 
summons on the part of the people, for the best of reasons, that 
it has no notion how to offer resistance. But if the Italian 
movement should encounter a reverse in other points, it must 
not expect to be sustained-in Tuscany ; for that country can 
follow in a wake, but never will possess sufficient resolution to 
dare and confront opposition. 
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We believe also that the idea of a union with. Piedmont is 
not at present. seriously entertained by any influential party, 
nor is it coveted by Piedmont, which is far from being ani- 
mated by a grasping appetite of conquest towards other Italian 
sovereigns. The sympathies for Piedmont in Tuscany extend 
we think to as zealous an appreciation of its services in behalf 
of Italy as is to be expected. from a voluptuous people,.in the 
enjoyment of comfort.and ease, but does not amount to the 
conception of abolishing a form of government whose extinc- 
tion would deprive Florence of its ancient position. At the 
same time there seems to us nothing in Tuscany on which we 
can reckon as. an element sure to arrest the-further contagion 
of a larger national feeling, the sentiment we have pointed 
out being rather the. lurking result of old. associations than of 
strong conviction. In. Florence itself, which is the centre: of 
literary activity im Italy, the young men of letters: are naturally 
imbued with the prevailing national ideas, and do their best to 
propagate them. Mazzinianism is. of too. desperate a nature to 
ensure many partisans in ‘Tuscany ; the only place where it is of 
importance being Leghorn, a town of exactly analogous conditions 
with that of Ancona.. There it has repeatedly contrived rivts, 
and may not impossibly contrive them again, but granted: even 
that the Mazzinian faction: should be enabled to make itself 
master of the city; it would be merely in possession of a walled 
town, utterly unable to compete with Florence, or Pisa, or Siena 
in influence: on the country. With reference, therefore, to 
Tuscany’s position in the event. of an immediate struggle in 
Italy, we are inclined. to think that it will be by itself no 
obstacle in the way of triumph on either side. The people are 
open to Italian feelings, the government ready to yield to. the 
first semblance of coercion, so that between the two, Tuscany 
will be no dead-weight likely to resist any efficient Italian lever. 
There seems to us, however, no reason to expect that the 
autonomy of Tuscany will be swamped. unless the government 
should be suddenly affected with a spirit of obstinacy. new to its 
nature, and capable of setting popular opinions in a new direction. 
On the contrary we believe: the Tuscan Government to be in the 
rare position of being able to derive in a future order of. things 
the benefit of that tacit good understanding into which it: has 
settled with the mass of its subjects, and that it entirely depends 
upon. itself whether or not it shall eventually annex various 
adjoining provinces, especially. in the Roman States. 

The dead-weight of Italy is the kingdom of the Two Sieilies, in 
extent and population the largest of Italien States, and from: its 
position able toinfluence the force of all.Central Italy. Neither 
the Pope nor the Grand Duke of Tuseany could for a moment 
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resist a national movement in their States were Naples once to 
co-operate with Piedmont. But of this there is little, if any 
prospect, ag longas King Ferdinand retains his free authority. The 
state: of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies offers to our view 
nothing bat the gloom of relentless oppression and compulsory 
bondage. With an army of 100,000 men in time of peace, the 
power of the sovereign has succeeded in establishing itself as 
the only one in the country, under circumstances of the most 
appalling tyranny. To enter into the details of this. situation is 
beyond our limits; all that we can here touch upon are its 
probable bearings on an immediate future. First, it must be 
borne in mind that there is a vast distinction to be made between 
Naples and Sicily. With respect to the first, it is-singular that 
what ought to afford the best pledge for efficient self-government 
has proved the means’ for facilitating royal usurpation. The 
Neapolitan provinces offer elements for that wholesome local 
administration which in a free State ought to check the over- 
growth of: a-central executive, in a body of permanently resident 
landholders intimately connected with their native districts. But 
the complete want of intercourse in a common centre of active 
political life has caused the Neapolitan provinces to continue 
each for itself in a state of isolation. Personal influences there- 
fore have not been able to acquire more than a provincial impor- 
tance, which has been the cause why’ revolts have been easily 
extinguished im their first stage. Political feeling lacks the 
organization required for the simultaneous vigour that alone can 
overthrow'an executive in command of a monstrous force. A 
vast’ deal: of intelligence, energy, and sound education exists 
amongst the men in the middle classes of Neapolitan society, 
but they are as it were condemned to conditions of singleness by 
the force of circumstances, and cannot put in motion adequate 
masses. The kingdom of Naples is a soil where at least the 
discipline of Carbonarism might do good, although the doctrines 
of Republicanism are altogether foreign to the habits of the people. 
The Liberal party confine their wishes to the re-establishment 
of the Constitution, already decreed by law and never revoked ; 
and in order not to. complicate matters, they do not aim at neces- 
sarily deposing the reigning dynasty. All they desire is, the 
introduction of a form of government which, conscientiously ob- 
served, would be able to set restraint on the bad passions of the 
sovereign, which: are the cause of all their present sufferings ; and 
this would be the scope of their efforts, should they see themselves 
in a position to attempt a movement. But accidental circum- 
stances: threaten to. embarrass their position beyond retrieval. 
To a population groaning under the daily affliction of cruel 
tyranny, and panting to relieve itself ifit only knew how, the offer 
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of distinct assistance in this object cannot fail to have irresistible 
attraction. This offer now presents itself to the Neapolitans 
in the person of a French prince claiming the throng by virtue 
of his father’s memory—a memory that has left strong re- 
collections behind it in the affections of the people. Much 
as the leaders of the Liberal party look with alarm to the con- 
sequences of a revolution involving a change of dynasty, coupled 
with the introduction of a new foreign element into the govern- 
ment of Italy, they feel that their arguments will in the critical 
moment have small chance in dissuading people who would be 
asked to forego pretty certain relief from intolerable suffering, out 
of regard for possible contingencies. 

But if Prince Murat has the prospect of being hailed by the 
people of Naples, this is not the case in Sicily. Here there is a 
population far removed in temper and condition from that of the 
continental provinces. What the Austrian is to the Lombard, King 
Ferdinand is to the Sicilians ; and this feeling is shared in by all 
ranks of society with an equal intensity, undisturbed by local 
differences or feelings of class. One national sentiment per- 
vades and binds together, in‘a common interest, the aristocracy, 
the burgesses, and the peasantry, to vindicate the ancient rights 
of Sicily, respected even by the Spaniard, from the wanton and 
brutal violation which they have undergone from the King of 
Naples. The Sicilians are perfectly ready to remain subjects of 
the present dynasty, possessed of the double royalty of Sicily and 
Naples, under condition of enjoying their cherished constitution, 
but they scorn to be considered an integral portion of a kingdom 
called that of the Two Sicilies. If Murat came to be elevated to 
the throne of Naples, the Sicilians would refuse to consider him 
as their consequent sovereign, and would probably, if left to their 
own inclinations, proceed to elect one of their own—in all likeli- 
hood a Piedmontese prince, as happened in 1848. ‘This, of 
course, would complicate matters painfully in the south of Italy, 
and therefore the leaders of the Liberal party, both in Naples and 
Sicily, anxiously desire to bring about the re-establishment of the 
constitution, now a dead letter in the statute-books of both coun- 
tries, with the son of the present King upon the throne, as 
offering the only solution likely to answer the requirements of the 
people, and to avert a perplexing incident that might prove full 
of danger to Italy. A party hardly exists in this part of Italy 
which would deserve the name of Piedmontese, as indicative of its 
tending directly to assimilate itself with that country, or of its 
reclining for inspiration on Turin. ‘he mere position of the 
kingdom of the ‘I'wo Sicilies precludes the idea that Piedmont 
could for the present actively extend its influence of attraction 
so far. This does not, however, exclude the Neapolitan and 
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Sicilian Liberals from that affinity which pervades all Italians, and 
a national movement begun at Turin will immediately find hearty 
response in them, as in their own private efforts they would strive 
to co-operate towards the great purpose of common independence. 

As the crowning member, that by its finishing touch gives 
expression and character to this assemblage of elements, we have 
reserved to the last that singular country, ten years ago one of 
the least reputed in Europe, not even in population and territory 
chief amongst the States of Italy, and which has now acquired 
an undisputed moral preponderance in public opinion over them 
all, has converted what then was a disregarded nook into the 
heart of the Peninsula’s life, has played an effective part in the 
greatest military events of our times, and been admitted on terms 
of equality into Congress with the first-rate powers of Europe. 
It is impossible but that, in the train of our surprise at such 
astounding achievement, there should intrude itself the anxious 
thought how far the brilliant progress may be sound—how far 
it may be expected to continue—how far there may be elements 
forthcoming in it capable of bringing to a satisfactory issue that 
struggle for national existence which has been powerfully incited 
by its encouragement. To discuss this‘question thoroughly would 
require a detailed review of Piedmontese history during the last ten 
years : such would be beyond the limits of this article. We must 
content ourselves with indicating what in our opinion is the nature 
of the force, moral and physical, which Piedmont is at this present 
conjuncture able to bring to bear upon Italy. When in 1848 
Piedmont embarked upon a national policy, she found herself 
thereby impelled towards two purposes—the assumption of the 
championship of Italy, and the renunciation of past traditions of 
government. ‘The former (her right to which was at the time 
disputed by many, and suspicious to still more) was for a while 
put out of question by the humiliation incurred at Novara. But 
the other purpose was one, the success of which could be dis- 
turbed by nothing except the irresolution of bad faith on her own 
part. Its triumph would therefore be the record of sincere per- 
severance and reliable truthfulness, and it is this which has been 
achieved by Piedmont, who now reaps the reward of her con- 
sistent honesty in the influence voluntarily attached to that 
quality. No dispassionate person conversant with Italy can 
entertain a doubt that, whatever local sentiments may be still 
rooted here and there, whatever party prejudices may still warp 
individual intellect, the sympathy and admiration for Piedmont 
isa sentiment which has become dominant with Italians, and 
meets with none other capable of competing with it. It is im- 
possible not to be struck with profound astonishment at the 
wonderful constellation of circumstances which combined to 
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favour the progress of Piedmont, both in intemal reform and in 
her position abroad. First, a genuine feeling of loyalty, excep- 
tional among Continental nations, firmly attached adarge majority 
of the population ‘to the House of Savoy. This! feeling, engen- 
dered confidence in the people towards their sovereign, and was 
the wholesome means of steadying their temper during a period 
of intense political excitement: bya moderation that, remained 
proof in all essential matters to exaggeration ‘aad fatal suspicion, 
The conduct \of the, nation, asa whole, was:marked ‘by a dignity 
and just appreciation of the boon acquired in the shape of 
freedom and a patriotic feeling, which are pledges for the firm 
and ineradicable growth of liberty in the soil of Piedmont. But 
this freedom was as yet a mere bud, barely set, when on the field of 
Novara the young hopes of a high-spirited ambition were violently 
crushed by a blow which dealt destruction to every infant liberty 
it could reach. From this danger the liberty of Piedmont, alone 
in Europe, was rescued by rare abnegation on the part of that 
individual who would certainly have profited in personal power 
by its destruction. There is no doubt that, after the battle of 
Novara, the constitution of Piedmont lay as much at the mercy 
of Vittorio Emmanuele, as those of Naples and Rome lay at'that 
of their sovereigns on their defeat of armed revolt. And this 
prince, child of a tyrannical father, offspring of a gallant, but 
proud and ambitious house, brought up in the atmosphere of 
priests and men given to reactionary opinions, in no position to 
have acquired at. his early age personal experience capable of 
correcting deficient instruction—this prince, then, devoid of every 
artificial assistance, and suddenly called upon to assume a position 
that exacts resignation, forbearance, and sacrifice, in a degree 
often ruffling the temper of those best inured. to its duties, has 
fulfilled his. part with a conseientiousness and a completeness 
which leave nothing to be desired. | History is replete with 
examples of sovereigns who, to their own destruction and their 
people's woes,.in spite of ample lessons, could yet not accommo- 
date themselves to their duties, but in the whole range of history 
there occurs no second Vittorio Emmanuele, the heir to an ancient 
and absolute authority, who of his own will forbears: to assume 
it when within his reach, not from dictates of morbid asceticism, 
but because he rests his pride in the inviolable pledge which he 
feels it to be within his power alone to secure for his subjects’ 
rights, and centres his delight in the sovereign support which. he 
is aware that he alone is in a position to. extend to the infant 
struggles of civil liberty. 

The motive which has induced this unreserved. adoption of 
constitutional principles in the king is his intense national feel- 
ing. The whole political ambition of Vittorio Emmanuele is 
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absorbed in the one desire to avenge the defeat of Novara—to 
live long enough to be enabled in person to bring to his father's 
tomb what may be an appropriate offering to his bleeding 
memory. | Under the impulse of this ruling thought, his blunt 
and unsophisticated sense at once was led by good faith to feel 
the inseparable connexion in practice between national feeling 
and political aspirations; and from that moment he accepted 
liberty with a single-heartedness which is beyond the aspersion 
of doubt. The reward of this conduct is to be found in the 
king's solid popularity, which has been the happy means of con- 
fining the storms of party dissensions-in Piedmont within a 
sphere recognising one common superior influence, while 
throughout Italy it has acquired for him general confidence and 
esteem. But while with marvellous conscientiousness the king 
thus strictly confined himself to his constitutional prerogative, 
Piedmont, as by a miracle, saw herself endowed with the very 
man calculated to perfection for a minister under the peculiar 
circumstances of the time. Possessed of that rare and highest 
constitution of mind which allies a courage at need rising into 
_ audacity with an intimate appreciation of prudence and circum- 
spection, Count Cavour is, in our conviction, undoubtedly the 
greatest statesman of our age, and on a level with the greatest on 
record. The representative of one of the oldest and haughtiest 
families of Piedmont, counting amongst its ancestors St. Francis 
de Salis, his father was so identified with everything most objec- 
tionable and most arbitrary in the order of government before 
1848, that the whole unpopularity of its system seemed to find 
its concentrated expression in the animosity prevalent against his 
person. Harly the young Cavour had, however, shown signs of 
independent convictions, in consequence of which he had for a 
period seen fit to withdraw himself:from the territory of Pied- 
mont. During this time he travelled much in France and Eng- 
land, observed imstitutions and political life, and contributed 
valuable articles, especially on matters of political: economy, to a 
“Review” which then appeared in Geneva. But these efforts 
were not sufficient to remove the stigma attached to his name. 
When the movement of 1848 set in, Cavour immediately engaged 
in it, and founding a daily paper, the Risorgimento, he essayed by 
able articles at once to warn his countrymen from error, and to 
encourage them to wholesome efforts. But the universal obloquy 
attaching to his father caused the son to be received with as 
universal aversion. The Risorgimento was denounced in the 
clubs as the insidious composition of a' traitor who, with his 
father’s relentless hardness, combined the subtle poison of 
sophistical falseness. Such were the adverse auspices of 
Cavour’s political birth, and these he successfully overcame by 
I12 
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the unflinching perseverance of his spirit, The ignorant misap- 
prehension of the public was, gradually corrected by the expe- 
rience of the Senate, and during the perilous times of 1848 and 
1849 Count Cavour found occasion, in debates momentous to his 
country’s safety, to unfold the admirable temper of his talents, 
and step by step. to acquire the esteem of, his, fellow-citizens. 
And now his personal influence is of an intensity rivalling the 
sort of influence once exerted by Mazzini.. All the legislation 
which has distinguished Piedmont in, the last ten, years—all the 
policy it has pursued—all the public works of stupendous mag- 
nitude it has. raised——in short, everything, connected with the 
present state of that country,—presents.itself to the mind as the 
deed of C'avour’s inspiration. The result is, that the man once so 
decried and aspersed, is now honoured with a, perfect, devotion. 
Vittorio Emmanuele commands the sincere respect of Italy ; but 
Cavour commands its unhesitating faith., His name, grown to be 
a household word in every hamlet, except in some of the, remoter 
provinces of Naples, has. become an organization for the Liberal 
party in place of the old Carbonari bond, and Cavour ,has now 
been elevated, to that pedestal on which, amidst the incense of 
mystic aspirations, Mazzini was once worshipped as a_ prophet. 
Let it not be supposed that we write one word without due 
consideration when we affirm that, at; the present conjuncture, 
the word whispered by Cavour in his, ¢abinet, at Turin, would be 
enough to make the moderate Liberal party, throughout, Italy rise 
at once without,a moment's hesitation as, to the eonsequences; 
such is the unbounded jconfiden¢e, reposed in the sovereign, worth 
of his wisdom. |, , “ihe dale eh ea Sk 

By  Cayour'’s,, side, there.,stands.;a. man, who, in, his, military 
capacity has acquired; the entire, confidence of the; axmy---General 
de :ln Marmora; and this, fact ,is.sufficient to prove, how, right 
Count Cavour ayas ,when,, although, deserted. by, the, whole, of 
his cabinet, he sacommended the king to. engage inthe Crimean 
war as the means of recovering for the army. confidence, in itself. 
The conduct of the,.Piedmontese troops, there; ,is, known to, all, 
and they havg;thence brought ,back,a .spirit, which pants to, be 
let. loose. on thp, Austrians under, the leadership, of their, cherished 
general,‘ ;who, has completely, ;reorgamized the whole, army from 
what, ;it was, fin, Charles. Albert's , time.., |\Wie, believe there. i$, no 
more, effigient military, foxce;.of,,its., proportions in;,Eurape. 
Under, the, auspices . of, these, .three,;men, . Piedmont, has, been 
steered |im, hex, ;cquuge since; 1848, and directed to, her present 
‘position.;. Chat, position has-in gne, particular. undergone, an 
especial modification, which cannot,,be, too, much, impressed, on 
those. not ,personally,,,conversant with, Italy,;, Piedmont, has 
‘opened itself as.a.xeservoir for all Italian.blood, which,introdyced 
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into'its veins, has in return transmuted’ it’ into the actual and 
physical represéntative’ of the rate-‘ ‘In the Piedmontese Parlia- 
ment, ‘in’ the “cabinét, in all ‘Drati¢hes ‘of the’ adininistration, in 
every atm Of the public force; there are iidividuals who by birth 
are’ natives of other States;' but’ nevertheless; in virtue of their 
Italidn oyigin, aré' admitted’ to the ‘full! benefits ‘of its political 
freedom: "This great! fact’ his “of cdtirse Vastly modified the feel- 
ing of strangeness with which''the Ttalians' generally once re- 
garded the Piddmoritese, ‘as! hiirdly # ‘legitimate! family of their 
race, and froi’' the prevalénve' of their ‘conversion has been de- 
niyed the chief ‘éncouragenent for' Piedniont confidently to pursue 
the policy'she’ has adopted: “That: policy points ‘to driving the 
Austriays’ out’ of ‘the north’ of Italy—-and!expects to acquire 
possession ‘certainly of the Loiibirdo-Venetian provinces—most 
probably ‘also’ of the Duchiés of Modena and Parma. We have 
already expressed our opitiion how’ ‘far we think these expecta- 
tions may reckon 'dn sucéess, if that’ is to depend on the inclina- 
tions of the inhabitants of thdse districts. It remains, however, 
to consider whether Piedmont may not be affected by embarrass- 
merits of ‘her own likely to éxert @ distutbing ‘influence upon the 
steadiness’ of her ‘action, by either seriously impeding, or unduly 
precipitating it. os oe fone * oO 3 

A state identified with historical traditions descending through 
many’ centtities, ‘and’ with ‘a dynasty’ Boasting of'one of the 
most ancient’ pedigrees in Europe, could not fail'to have pro- 
duced'''a “society ' strongly imbued ‘with aristo¢ratie elements. 
The revolution of 1848,' therefore; ‘broke down’ in Piedmont 
an order of things in which office, power, and athority had 
been ‘the property ‘of ‘an’ aristoétdcy in the'true sense’ of the 
term. But although this’ aristocra¢y could not. be friendly to a 
constitution of iso’ liberal 4 cast ‘as not to recognise ‘a hereditary 
element’ in’ the representation) the’ majority was sufficiently pa- 
triotic to enter into’ Charles Albert's national polity, and to forget 
at the time their ‘private grievances in behalf of their country. 
When, however, 'the ‘battle of Novara’ put’ an énd to the excite- 
ment of this great’ motive, ‘and the aristocracy found itself called 
upon 'to settle down into a position déprived “of all special privi- 
lege, its Hostility was kindled aydinst’ the ew order of the State, 
and ‘it would’ have’ gladly -stipported''the kitig in‘ destroying the 
constitution. ‘Vittorio Emimantele detlared then, that if a ma- 
jority ‘of’ his subjects should demand the revocation of the Char- 
ter, lie would be’ read’ 'to' abdicate, but that his hand should 
never be’ a’‘party 'to' the! deéd. ' ‘Since that time’ eleven years of 
continued and regular government have been productive of their 
effects. What then’ seemed ‘easy now begins to appear impossible, 
and the Piedmontese aristocracy, which although proud is not 
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wanting in patriotism, has as a body rallied to the constitution. 
It is now no longer reactionary—it is merely conservative. At 
the last general election it actively exerted itself to enter the 
Chambers, which before it had affected to consider as derogatory, 
and the members of its party have arrayed themselves under the 
leadership of Count Revel, a man of honourable’ uprightness, 
whose sincere adoption of constitutional ‘government is not 
doubted even by his opponents, but who is averse to further ad- 
vances in a liberal or democratic sense. This party's most dis- 
tinguishing feature is, however, its’ professed Piedmontism and 
deprecation of the Italian policy. It would be content to see 
the country continue in its present limits, considers views of 
aggrandizement the foolish dictates of a vain and ill-digested 
ambition, denounces on every occasion the public expenditure as 
wanton and ruinous, and indefatigably censures with bitter ani- 
madversions the conduct of Cavour. 

In the event of a critical emergency a large number would, 
however, forswear faction, and from deep-rooted loyalty respond 
to an appeal from the king. In close alliance with it ‘in opposi- 
tion is the clerical party, whose essential characteristic is suffi- 
ciently explained by its name. This party identifies itself with 
the Jesuits and Ultramontanism. Could it ever get power into 
its hands it would certainly extinguish the Constitution, and its 
chief political scope is opposition to what’ it terms the impiety of 
Cavour's ecclesiastical legislation. This legislation has not been 
really offensive to any essential rights of the church ; it has only 
broken down the exclusive privileges attached to its tribunals, 
and suppressing certain religious orders has diverted their pro- 
perty towards the endowment of the inferior clergy. ‘The nego- 
tiations, however, between Piedmont and the Court of Rome 
consequent upon these measures were attended with: discussions 
of so unpleasant’ a tone as to have beén productive of a profound 
misunderstanding, the continuation of which Count Cavour 
justly considers an unfortunate circumstance: It has been the 
cause of kindling, in what otherwise was a ‘country free’ from 
dangerous passions, a spirit of dissension peculiarly difficult ' to 
subdue, because easily made to run in a channel’ of’ superstition. 
Deeply impressed with the necessity under which ‘Piedmont lies 
to husband and gather all the forces at her command; if she is to 
carry out her adopted policy,:Count Cavour has tried’ to ‘con- 
ciliate this element of intestine discontent by abstaining from 
further legislation in the same direction. Hitherto his efforts 
have not been crowned with success. The majority of the clergy 
are very hostile to him, and at elections exert their influence, 
when they cannot carry candidates of their own, in favour even 
of a Mazzinian rather than ofa Government supporter. This 
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frantic disposition has been much whetted by injudicious and 
offensive attacks on the part of the more advanced liberal press, 
for which Cavour is not responsible. These two factions of the 
Conservative party together do not muster above forty votes in 
the Chamber of Deputies. consisting of 206 members. 

On the whole, we would consider the clerical opposition well 
deserving a statesman’s attention, as an annoying embarrassment 
to a government which it is very desirable to remove, because 
quite strong enough materially to assist in setting up impedi- 
ments while: yet unable ever to acquire, in its own declared person, 
the upperhand. ‘The next serious difficulties experienced by the 
Piedmontese Government are found in certain local sentiments. 
The Savoyards are poor, French in language, and subject to 
priestly intluence, whence it comes that they protest against the 
increased taxation of late years, have a natural aversion against 
the Italian policy, which is the cause for it, and are bigoted Ultra- 
montanes. They would be glad to be annexed to France. At 
the other extremity of the kingdom there is the proud city of 
Genoa, which, with its aristocracy, its merchants, and its mob, has, 
ever since 1815, continued to chafe in sulky peevishness at the 
ignominy imposed by the Congress’ of Vienna on its historical 
dignity, in subjecting it to the upstart authority of Turin. This 
feeling has. not as yet subsided. The nobles, almost to a man, 
stand aloof from public life, satisfied with the barren glory of an 
illustrious name and the selfish enjoyment of wealth; while the 
townspeople are animated with so perverse a disposition that their 
deputies have not blushed to arraign the Government of improvi- 
dence in undertaking those great public works which have mainly 
contributed to the astounding commercial activity and prosperity 
of Genoa. Opposition, for its own sake, has hitherto been the 
sole political principle of Genoa, which has proved the cherished 
nursery for the two distinct parties hostile to the Government. 
Its deputies are all clerical or Mazzinian. Quite recently the 
latter have shown symptoms of a better feeling, and a number of 
them have signified to their leader that in the eyent of a war of 
independence they would support the efforts of Government, A 
good administration carries its own, recommendation; and in the 
absence of all real grievance, we have no: doubt but that the next 
generation of Genoese will have laid aside the present unrea- 
sonable disposition, The attitude hitherto maintained is, how- 
ever, highly instructive, as affording the means of duly testing, 
in its most perfect example, the effective force residing in that 
municipal spirit which so many persons affirm will alone, in 
Lombardy, prevent the establishment of a supreme government. 
We find that where it was strongest, it could do no more than 
annoy—it was never. able seriously to impede authority ; 
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and that Piedmont, in her former state, when deprived of all 
which might recommend her to the wounded feelings. of the 
Genoese, was always in a position effectively to. control .their 
discontent. 

Far more serious than all these elements of opposition are some 
difficulties entailed upon the Piedmontese Government by the fact 
of her poiicy, and not to be got rid of in any manner, These 
difficulties are comprised in the excessive expenditure. rendered 
inevitable by an expectant attitude that must-necessarily be 
always fully prepared to take advantage of an opportune moment, 
and by the obligations incurred towards those who have confided 
their interests to her care. These together set a limit beyond 
which expectation must be converted into action. ‘Since the 
year 1847 the interest of the public debt. has. been increased 
sevenfold, and yet all this expenditure has been. a matter of 
necessity. Piedmont’s exceptional position rendered it obligatory 
on her to carry on at the same time immense public works, and 
keep up armaments beyond her national wants. ._ Her army, on 
its peace-establishment, is now more than double what it was 
before 1848. It is self-evident that such outlay can only be 
justified by the certainty of being hereafter made good by a pro- 
portionate compensation, and that the very existence of Pied- 
mont therefore depends on the event of this contingency ; . but 
this engagement can only be fulfilled by successful wars with 
Austria, for defeated Piedmont could only encounter the ruin with 
which she is already threatened, if with her present , encum- 
brances she is left for good to her present resources. While 
paramount dictates of. self-preservation thus impel Piedmont to 
a speedy collision with Austria, she is likewise held to the same 
by the claims of those whom. she’ has reclaimed, from wild revo- 
lutionary purposes by offering: them her -banner to rally round. 
Count Cavour's policy. in Italy:has: been::to render harmless the 
subversive agitationsy of! Mazzini: through practical evidence of 
its futility, as: ‘compared with the ‘positive nucleus afforded. for 
‘national effort by Piedmont.. ‘The cdnfidence excited. in his per- 
sonal ability has wor. for:him: great) sugeess, but should:once the 
suspicion arise: that »Piedmontiis either: unableier unwilling. to 
proceed:'any' further, the: feeling in the! country: would ‘again: be 
turned adrift, and infallibly ‘tend afveshitowards extreme opinions 
‘productive of '\deuger: to'! Europe, and :especially- to: Piedmont. 
Hence, Count! Cavour on ‘the: ome -handi:has :exerted himself 
sedulously' to restrain popular. impatience: by ipreaching: the 
necessity for awaiting ‘a favourable opportunity before venturing 
on serious’ ‘action ;.and,:on the other hand, aware of the impos- 
sibility of preventing: explosion’ -beyoud..a certaim time) in. the 
inflammable materials heaped: up around. him, -he. has. ,inde- 
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fatigably sought: to weave- alliances: that might. give Italy the 
physical- strength) equal to. a victorious, struggle with the great 
military power of Austria: For with the: Piedmontese army not 
one hundred thousand strong—the Lombardo- Venetian provinces 
disarmed ‘and -held in check by an immense force, entrenched in 
most formidable fortresses—with the keys.of Central Italy in the 
enemy’s.‘hands, and the! national efforts of the. populations in 
the Romanand Neapolitan States unavoidably distracted from 
efficiently assisting: in the war of. independence by the necessity 
of first freeing themselves from the fetters of their own govern- 
ments, it. is:clear that in ally human: reckoning the chances are 
against Italy in a single combat with Austria; while yet intole- 
rable misgovernment, :coinciding with ‘ardent aspirations, has 
stung the people throughout the Peninsula into a frame of mind 
whichis bent on risking: the most. desperate ventures before 
abandoning all idea of relief. ; |... 

Such is the situation. with: which:Count Cavour has had to 
deal, and which ‘ominous ‘sigus seem to indicate as nearing 
a crisis. |\The march» of the whole Piedmontese army to the 
frontier, the words spoken on: divers public; occasions, the 
openly defiant tone assumed by: the Piedmontese Government 
towards Austria, instead of the reserved and merely unac- 
commodating ‘one hitherto ‘adopted; and finally the marriage of 
Prince Napoleon, are events all.divectly calculated to excite 
expectation’ in a degree which :it would: be culpable gratuitously 
to disappoint; while the last. seems a pledge of that political 
alliance being -consummated: which. Count. Cavour is known to 
have: beem seeking to: acquire for his country... Is this French 
alliance, with its prospect of French: military intervention in 
Italy, an act for which Count Cavour deserves condemnation ?— 
is it aniact of reckless treason: against the natural interests of 
Europe which, in behalf of higher:duties, must render it incum- 
bent.on an English Government ta/throw. its, weight into the 
scale of Austria,.as the first victim in, athreatened course of 
unprincipled ambition ?): Lhe French alliance with Sardinia, if 
extending! to. active co-operation, against: Austria, {is not, indeed 
without ats inherént embarrassmenta.| We :dot not: believe, that 
the FrendliGovernment means ta:lengage: in war for the libera- 
tion::of Italy: without procuring :eertdin'|accessions: of territory 
likely to ‘flatter the vanity and.ensurelthe approval of the French 
hation. | Such a tertitoryis Savoy; long anobject jaf ambition \to 
France, andiof nd real:importance!to; Piedmont should she obtain 
an equivalent in / Italy... Savoy is not¢ven:of walne in @ military 
pomt ofiview ; for;exposed towards Franee,:it| is separated: by the 
chain ofthe Alps from! the rest ofthe: kingdom. However, the 
_Royal- Family naturally: feel deepireluctance imparting with the 
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original possession of the house, its cradle and its nursery, we 
yet believe that the cession of Savoy to France is a thing to be 
confidently expected, in the event of the latter securing to Pied- 
mont the acquisition of Lombardy. 

Should it enter into the French Emperor's views to provide a 
principality for his cousin, a really successful campaign could also 
easily afford the means of contriving one without injury to any 
interests bespeaking the especial consideration of either party ; 
nor would the French have to encounter, as some suppose, ill-will 
from the Romans. During their occupation of the Pope’s States 
the French soldiers have not made themselves personally ob- 
noxious, and the general disfavour of Mazzini has made people 
lenient to their intervention as an untoward event, entirely due to 
his untimely and injudicious influence. What does, however, pre- 
sent the prospect of perplexing embarrassment ahead is the revo- 
lution that will inevitably break out in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies as soon as the first move has been made against Austria. 
Prince Murat would then in all probability be joyfully hailed 
by the Neapolitans, while he would undoubtedly be scouted by 
the Sicilians. Piedmont might thus find itself exposed to the 
painful necessity of having to purchase the indispensable assist- 
ance of its ally, by siding against an Italian people risen in vin- 
dication of ancient rights—a people which, more than any other 
in the south, possesses Piedmontese sympathies, and in 1848 
elected the Duke of Genoa for its sovereign. ‘This is to our 
minds a pregnant germ of danger inherent to the French alliance, 
seriously threatening the influence of Piedmont in Southern 
Italy, and which it will require all Count Cavour's statesmanship 
to render harmless. 

But, turning aside from assumed complication, let us con- 
sider what ought to be the policy of an English government 
with reference to a struggle against Austria on the part of 
Piedmont, actively aided by France, and rewarding its assist- 
ance by the cession of Savoy and the elevation of Murat to 
the throne of Naples. The alliance with France has been a 
matter of imperative necessity for Piedmont. Personal predi- 
lection and sound patriotism would have made Count Cavour 
prefer an English alliance, and if British diplomacy has any 
complaints to make about the present aspect of affairs, she must 
fairly lay to herself some blame in reference to them. At and 
after the Congress of Paris Count Cavour sought, as far as lay 
in his power, to cement an understanding with England, whose 
general policy on the Continent is honestly bent on the main- 
tenance of sound peace, and whose especial interests in the Medi- 
terranean coincide best with those of Italy. But the blunders 
of British negotiators in the peace with Russia frustrated his 
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hopes. Our Government thought to hide the hasty weakness 
with which it had accepted inadequate terms by stoutly insisting 
on the execution of some minor points, by its own negligence 
not defined with proper clearness in the treaty. On this occasion 
Austria alone lent assistance, and thus an accidental community 
of action was brought about between her and England, which 
was altogether unwarranted by her conduct during the Crimean 
war, or any identity between the general interests of the two 
countries. Nevertheless the English Government allowed itself 
to be so much influenced by the fact of the fortuitous concert, as 
to lend its countenance to Austria in a degree and extent which 
justly created astonishment. England was not content with the 
language customary to diplomacy in deprecation of political dis- 
turbance ; she spontaneously converted herself into an organ for 
conveying to Piedmont the expression of Austria's wishes, thereby 
certainly manifesting a decided inclination towards, if not a posi- 
tive participation in, the views of the latter. When Lord Malmes- 
bury took the seals of office this tone of partisanship was 
increased. ‘The Conservative politicians, with their Austrian 
sympathies, were delighted at a pretext for pressing into their 
service the authoritative language of British policy. Thus in 
the case of the Cagliari the English Government refused 
to support Piedmont in its claim for an indemnity from the 
King of Naples, and accompanied this refusal with proceedings 
that gave it the significance of a purposedly offensive demon- 
stration. Count Cavour's intimate knowledge of England 
prevented him from being deluded into the notion of being able 
to secure her active assistance towards bringing about a war 
with Austria; but he had a right to expect that she would, in 
accordance with traditional policy, lend the weight of her sym- 
pathy and influence in favour of a country battling for just in- 
dependence ; and which, while all Europe was standing timidly 
aloof from England during the most critical period of the Russian 
war, came voluntarily forward to make sacrifices of money and blood 
in her behalf. But, instead of encountering kindly feelings, Pied- 
mont has been studiously treated with the icy and cutting cold- 
ness indicative of strong inward dislike, until, in consequence, 
she has been compelled to throw herself entirely into the arms of 
her powerful neighbour, under the pressure of her own perilous 
situation and the utter absence of all other friendly assistance. 
It is true that 2 power hitherto identified with despotic reaction, 
and our most direct antagonist in every quarter of the world, sud- 
denly appears on the stage of Italian politics in a mysterious and 
suspicious character. The exertions of Russia to extend her in- 
fluence in the Mediterranean by the establishment of a naval 
depot at Villafranca were calculated to excite just apprehensions 
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in connexion with her known hatred of Austria. We are fully 
convinced that she has been solely actuated by political purposes 
of her own in this measure; but we are inclined to believe that 
they are not at this moment so far matured as to make her en- 
gage actively in war. That which, however, does not suit her 
convenience this year may perfectly suit it the following, and the 
new addition of this formidable element of danger to the many 
already involved in the condition of Italy, is, to our mind, a most 
cogent reason why a wise policy should at once apply itself, before it 
is too late to devise a radical remedy for a state of things pregnant 
with fearful convulsions, and cast aside the inadequate recipes of 
trifling palliatives. It is the essence of good government to fore- 
stal the disastrous occurrence of revolutions by wise provisions. 
The neglect thereof is the cause of the present impending embar- 
rassments. Had diplomacy insisted on that better settlement of 
Italy which it has repeatedly declared desirable, and officially re- 
commended, it would not now be exposed to the peril of having 
to bear the full intensity of those troubles, from dealing with 
which, when still in embryo, its pusillanimity while a free agent 
foolishly recoiled. 

England can have only two interests at heart in her foreign 
policy—removal of elements for embroilment, and steady opposi- 
tion to all serious disturbance of the balance of power by a course 
of usurping conquest. Both these interests are continually ex- 
posed to danger in the present condition of Italy, which is a 
perennial hotbed for revolutionary discontent, and, as shown just 
now, a pretext ready at all times for the purposes of meddling 
ambition. We believe that the danger to England and Europe 
can be effectually removed, without any serious obstacles on the 
part of rooted elements, by the establishment of a kingdom of 
Northern Italy, extending to the frontiers of ‘Tuscany, and to be 
ruled by the King of Piedmont; by the introduction of lay 
government into the States of the Pope; and by the restoration 
of constiiutional right in the kingdom of the ‘lwo Sicilies. 
Thus Italy would be in the enjoyment of an order of things 
capable of fairly contenting its people and developing its further 
resources, while a federative union, free from foreign control, 
would be established of itself as soon as the Austrian 
has been ejected, in virtue of the inevitable moral predominance 
that must forthwith devolve on the great northern kingdom, 
giving that political compactness to the Peninsula which will be 
the best security for peace, and make it the best ally for England 
in the Mediterranean. ‘The Italian difficulties in the way of this 
reform reside in the sovereigns, not in any inherent vices of the 
people rendering union impossible. ‘Tle most serious is to be 
found in the Pope; yet we do not see any valid and really insu- 
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perable obstacle which must absolutely prevent his accommo- 
dating himself to the duties incumbent on a proper temporal 
sovereign. In their palmiest days Popes took a leading part in 
Italian politics, rivalling in national spirit the best lay princes ; 
and as the spiritual and temporal character are quite distinct in 
their attributes, we see no reason why in the latter he should 
not accommodate himself to the decision of a federative 
council. 

It will, however, be said, and truly said, that to aim at changes 
of this kind is to embark in war, since it is not in human nature 
that Austria should bring herself tamely to resign of her own 
self her magnificent possessions in Italy. To entertain such 
plans is therefore beyond the range of diplomacy, bound by its 
principles above all to husband peace, and to devise compromises 
which may conciliate the greatest possible progressive concession 
with the least possible violation of established right. This is 
quite true; and the blessing of peace is, indeed, so great to all 
mankind, that those entrusted with the direction of human affairs 
feel it to be their paramount duty to do their utmost honourably to 
preserve it. We believe that there is one arrangement which might 
be proposed to Austria with the expectation that she should 
assent to it, and which, fulfilling all the exigencies of diplomatic 
considerations, would yet secure concessions of signal advantage 
to Italy. The support which hitherto has enabled Italian go- 
vernments to defy in their abuses the just discontent of their 
subjects, has solely resided in the unfailing protectorate extended 
to them by Austria, a protectorate not warranted by any of those 
treaties which are the title-deeds for her Italian provinces. Let, 
therefore, the great Powers of Europe call on Austria to restrict 
herself simply to the government of her own provinces ; let them, 
met in Congress, guarantee the independence of all Italian States 
in such a manner that no intervention should be possible on the 
part of any one foreign Power in their internal affairs, except by 
the mutual consent of all the contracting Powers. By such an 
understanding the condition of Italy would be at once radic: uly 
modified. The Pope, the King of Naples, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, would forthwith be directed to their own resoure es, and 
be deprived of the possibility perpetually to repose in stolid con- 
fidence on the certain support of foreign arms in the event of 
intestine troubles. They would be left alone with their subjects 
like other sovereigns, and their subjects would be assured that, 
within ordinary limits, they might safely venture on making their 
grievances known, and freely press for their redress. Thus would 
the supremacy of Austria’s domination be abolished in the Penin- 
sula, which would be put in a condition for developing her facul- 
ties in a manuer that must lead ultimately to entire emancipa- 
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tion, unless the Italian people prove false to itself. Qn the other 
hand, if Austria should refuse a proposal so strictly in accordance 
with the laws of nations, she would then proclaim her outlawry 
from diplomacy, and openly stake her political existence on the 
usurpation of an authority which it never was the intention of 
European Powers to bestow on her. 

What it therefore behoves the British public to bear in mind 
is, how at this moment we stand at the threshold of complications 
beyond any one’s power permanently to prevent, unless by mea- 
sures of a very comprehensive nature. Count Cavour is no 
reckless firebrand ; he is himself the slave—but the enlightened 
slave—of painful circumstances. Piedmont did not wantonly 
bring on 1848; but 1848 luckily found men able to create the 
Piedmont of our day, and who rendered an immense service to 
Italy and the world by supplying a possible means of conducting 
to a satisfactory issue the elements of fearful convulsion heaped 
up in the Peninsula. Is, then, the possession of the Lombardo- 
Venetian provinces by Austria of such vital importance to 
England, is the fact of Savoy falling to France, and Murat’s 
being elevated to the throne of Naples, so disastrous to the 
political even-weight of Europe, that an English ministry would 
be allowed to lend its encouraging countenance so distinctly to 
Austria as might instigate her to a resistance vigorous enough 
not improbably to lead to a protracted contest, the incidents and 
much less the end of which cannot be descried? Sentimentalism 
is justly to be banished from a statesman’s closet. The English 
Foreign Secretary who should rise to propose supplies for a war 
of liberation in Italy would be expelled from office ; but we hope 
the same fate will be reserved for one who should be found se- 
cretly identifying our actions with Austria. If it were otherwise, 
it would be a melancholy symptom, for spontaneous alliances 
indicate inward affinities. A healthy State, because of its health, 
finds itself drawn towards the elements of vigour. Such has been 
the case with our policy hitherto, from the time of Elizabeth. If 
we would throw in our lov with a State which is so consciously 
incapable of active exertion, that no prize, however certain, could 
compensate for the danger to which it would be put in first 
having to conquer it, we must have grown so decrepit, that our 
safety henceforth depends on the sufferance extended to decay. 
To engage in an Austrian alliance is to load ourselves with 
a fresh integrity yet more baneful than that orthodox nightmare 
of diplomacy—the integrity of the Turkish Empire, because more 
exposed to attack on all sides, and sure to entail great and recur- 
ring sacrifices; the only possible result of which can be, the poor 
satisfaction that our substance has been spent in perhaps putting 
off for a generation an inevitable event. I aithfulness to treaties 
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must be the guiding principle of statesmanship, as the only bar- 
rier to unprincipled ambition ; but this faith admits, and even 
renders imperative, the admixture of free reason, to prevent its 
sinking into a dead superstition. The inadequacy of the treaty 
of Vienna has been acknowledged by its framers; even its funda- 
mental clause was yielded without one dissentient voice when a 
Bonaparte was recognised as sovereign of France. It is absurd 
seriously to maintain the inviolable sanctity of that treaty after this 
concession, and after the erection of Belgium into a kingdom, and 
the annexation of Cracow by Austria. But it would be still more 
absurd to allow that treaties agreed upon by all Europe should be 
left the sport of individual and arbitrary convenience. When their 
revision is required, it should be performed by common consent; and 
any minister who from dull perverseness should ungraciously resist 
this until it be accomplished by force, incurs the heavy responsi- 
bility of a virtual agent of convulsion. Let no English Minister, 
therefore, presume to fancy that he will be allowed with impunity to 
indulge his Conservative prejudices, by tacitly wedding England 
to the cause of Austria, and blight her future existence by divor- 
cing her from the vigorous elements of growing greatness. Lord 
Malmesbury has, indeed, a suspicion that he cannot give the 
reins to his inclination; and a shrewd fear of falling from his 
high estate has induced him to modify in some degree his 
Austrian ardour. 

But with regret we must say it, that we fear these modifi- 
cations are of a deceptive nature and only in manner. On every 
occasion the English statesman eagerly continues to act in the 
temper of a Tory partisan, and indulges his prejudices by 
language worse than indiscreet; for it conveys a distinct repro- 
bation of Piedmont, which is warranted neither by Count Cavour's 
conduct nor by our interests, and under present circumstances 
is positively criminal on the part of a British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, as wantonly tending to involve us in a 
ruinous line of policy. England's course is in a dignified 
neutrality, that should enable her to give effective expression 
to sympathy with Italy, and to such impartial counsel as on 
grounds of expediency she may sce fit to offer either party. She 
will thus secure respect and confidence. In the first instance she 
will afford Piedmont the moral assistance which is her due, and 
in a critical moment she will be able to mediate, and, if necessary, 
ultimately to intervene with supreme effect, thereby bringing the 
quarrel to an issue which will deliver Italy from servitude, and 
Austria from a contest that might entail her destruction. 
The attitude of England has been unfortunately very different 
under a Minister who possesses the qualities of a statesman only 
in name—who thinks to show resolution when merely exhibiting 
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blind fits of stubbornness—who couches what he professes to 
be friendly admonitions in offensive and ill-bred language— 
who reveals the painful blankness of his intellect by the foolish 
bustle with which he keeps proffering the most threadbare and 
inadequate suggestions, which can excite only derision and dis- 
satisfaction, and whose whole deportment betrays the helpless 
and undignified perturbation which seized the Paul Pry in the 
ballad, when, having filched the wizard’s scroll, he found that he 
had brought himself into contact with a legion of spirits, whom 
he was quite at a loss how to control. It is greatly to be 
lamented that the most unreasonable element of Lord Derby's 
Cabinet has been projected into the direction of our foreign 
policy at a season so momentous as to task the brains of the 
greatest statesman. Tor nature’s distribution of her gifts we are 
none of us responsible: England will therefore gladly forgive Lord 
Malmesbury his unmerited elevation, and even reward him with 
heartfelt thankfulness if he will only appreciate his own in- 
efficiency, and avoid future imprecations for the baneful con- 
sequences of his meddling in affairs with which he is incompetent 
to deal. 


Art. VI.—Apam Bepe. 


Adam Bede. By George Eliot, Author of “Scenes of Clerical 
Life.” 3 vols. Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 1859. 


N this age of unparalleled industry and overwork a large ma- 

jority of readers read for recreation rather than instruction. 
The first they must have; if genius will be kind enough to com- 
bime the two for them, so much the better. Unfortunately, out 
of the crowd of novels which swarm from the press each year, 
very few supply either the one or the other. Swinging on a gate 
is an intellectual amusement compared with reading the most of 
them. And thus, in order to avoid them, many who would 
keenly relish a good novel—a work of genius written by a seeming 
necessity in the shape it assumes—give up novel-reading alto- 
gether. Hence, when such a work does appear, the critic who eon- 
tributes to spread a knowledge of its existence is a public bene- 
factor. This agreeable duty now devolves upon us: ‘‘ Adam Bede,” 
a story of village life in England fifty years ago, is in our opinion 
a work of this high class. 




















The Author's Power as an Artist. AS7 


The life of a quiet English village, consisting of a few farmers 
and their servants, together with the blacksmith, carpenter, shoe- 
maker, schoolmaster, and parish clerk, headed by the parson and 
squire, does not seem a very attractive subject on which to write 
three post-octavo volumes. But, in fact, the attractiveness of a 
subject mainly depends on the nature of the brain behind the 
eyes which look at it. As Carlyle says, The universe appeared 
very differently to Newton and to Newton's dog. The gift which 
perhaps most of all distinguishes genius from ordinary mortals, 
is the power of seeing realities where the latter see only appear- 
ances. The author of “ Adam Bede” has this power; and hence, 
seeing into the innermost life of men and women, whether peers 
or peasants, is able to reveal to us those deep springs of exhaust- 
less interest perennial alike in the village and in the town, in the 
cottage and in the palace. His work reads like an authentic 
history: the actors impress us as real men and women, who, 
being what they were, could not have spoken or acted other than 
they did; their lives are notable for that organic cohesion and 
consistency which distinguish actual existences, and consequently 
we are made to feel that the various events of the story must 
have occurred exactly as described. Harmonizing with this in- 
evitableness or naturalness of the characters and events depicted, 
the life-drama seemingly proceeds without any contrivance or 
plot: the persons grow and the events happen; the function of 
the author being that of a faithful and wise historian, who 
records simply what he had seen or learnt, adding only such elu- 
cidatory comments as may help the understanding of the reader. 

Judges from the “ high-art” point of view, as well as less exalted 
and more unconscious readers, are so disgusted with works of 
fiction written to enforce a doctrine or point a moral, that the 
former have enacted as a chief canon of eriticism,—Novels 
written for such a purpose must be bad; while the latter vote 
them a bore. But critics’ canons and readers’ resolutions are 
alike confuted by the originality of a genuine artist. His 
volumes may be suffused with doctrine and moral from beginning 
to end, and yet critics remain silent, and ordinary readers uncon- 
scious of offence. ‘The truth is, we are all moralists when we see 
the facts in their right light. What are the flights of proverbs 
which live in every language, but so many “ conclusions” or 
“morals,” condensed into the compactest possible shape by the 
best seers of the people? All things are moral to him who 
looks deep enough. Nature admits of no evasions, but punishes 
all our shortcomings. She refuses, moreover, to recognise the 
distinctions which, by way of defence, we seek to establish 
between intellectual and moral wrong, and is as inexorable in ex- 
acting her penalties for the one as the other. Thus it is that 
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he who, by holding the mirror up to nature, helps us to see her 
as she is, not only points a moral, but makes the lookers-on be- 
come moralists themselves. Such a helper we take to be the 
author of “ Adam Bede.” 

The scene of the story is the village of Hayslope, as it existed 
before the invasion of railroads, newspapers, and “ high” and “ low” 
Churchism. The author has chosen to conceal from us the exact 
situation of Hayslope, by locating it in that large county, 
* Loamshire,” a region which may be taken to comprise the 
Midland Counties. We feel assured, however, that Hayslope may 
be found by a diligent seeker in the northern part of Leicester- 
shire, bordering on Derbyshire, and that the village of Snowfield, 
placed by our author in the centre of a mining district in “ Stony- 
shire,” is actually situate in the bleakest part of Derbyshire. 

We have a theory of our own, which we shall not divulge, 
to account for the author's seeming caprice of hiding under false 
names the precise spots which he has rendered memorable by his 
interesting and veracious history. But, at all events, philology, 
that great helper of philosophers in trouble, affords decisive evi- 
dence that our conjectures as to the positions of Hayslope and 
Snowfield are very near the truth. ‘To any one who has lived in 
the Midland Counties, the dialect of the inhabitants of those 
villages resounds as the familiar language of childhood. Whit- 
taws (harness-makers), gell (girl), a soft (a fool), a cade lamb 
(a pet lamb), thack (thatch), thrall (a sort of table, some- 
times of wood, sometimes of brick), and many other words 
which we might cite from “ Adam Bede,” are in constant use 
at this day in the districts where, as we contend, Hayslope and 
Snowfield are situated.* 

The chief characters of the story are two journeymen car- 
penters and their querulous mother; a farmer and his wife and 
family, including two marriageable nieces; the rector, and the 
young squire of Hayslope. ‘The central figure, Adam Bede, is a 
fine stalwart, broad-chested fellow, whose mind is as robust and 
firmly set as his body. His large head and overhanging brow de- 
note the native force, vigorous grasp, and practical character of 
his intellect. He is self-sufficing, and has an unconscious trust in 
himself. He contrasts strikingly with the dreamy character of his 
brother Seth, whose eyebrows, we are told, had less prominence and 
more repose than Adam's, and in whose forehead “ you discern the 
exact contour of a coronal arch that predominates very decidedly 
over the brow.” Our author did wisely in pointing out these 
structural differences as the organic source of the widely differing 





* The word geck, used once or twice, we suspect to be an importation from 
Yorkshire. 
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characters of the two men. Their mother, Lisbeth, remembered 
how, when a child, “Seth ‘ud allays lie i’ th’ cradle wi’ his eyes 
open;” whereas “Adam ne'er ‘ud lie still a minute when he 
wakened.” Seth’s “ glance, instead of being keen, is confiding and 
benignant.” He lacks the practical element so conspicuous in his 
brother; is prone to aimless musing and reverie. You see at once 
that when the tide of Methodism reached to Hayslope, he was sure 
to be swept along with it, while Adam kept his ground. On one 
occasion, Seth, who was employed in the same workshop with his 
brother, exclaimed—* There! I've finished my door to-day, any- 
how!” Amid the laughter of his fellow-workmen, he was reminded 
that he had left out the panels. They ascribed his absence of mind 
to the influence which Methodism had got over him. But Seth 
himself, when referring to the affair of the door, gave a truer ac- 
count of the matter—‘ It is na religion,” said he, “as was o’fault 
there ; it was Seth Bede, as was allays a wool gathering chap, and 
religion has na cured him, the more’s the pity.” Adam is always 
intent on doing the duty which lies straight before him. Seth is 
chiefly concerned about saving souls. On the death of their 
father, who was drowned when returning home drunk, and whom 
Adam had often upbraided for his thoughtless and ruinous life, 
their opposite characters came out in strong relief: “Seth's chief 
feeling was awe and distress at this sudden snatching away of his 
father’s soul ; but Adam's mind rushed back over the past in a 
flood of relenting and pity.” 

In one of Lisbeth’s querulous moods, Seth told her that if she 
would pray to God to help her, and would trust in His goodness, 
she would not be “so uneasy about things.” His exhortation 
provokes her to compare the result of the different doctrines 
held by the two brothers :— 

“Unaisy ? I’m i’ th’ right on’t to be unaisy. It’s well seen on thee 
what it is niver to be unaisy. 'Thee’l gi’ away all thy earnins, an 
niver be unaisy, as thee’st nothin’ laid up again’ a rainy day. If Adam 
had been as aisy as thee, he’d niver ha’ had no money to pay for thee. 
‘Take no thought for the morrow ’—Take no thought! that’s what 
thee’s allays sayin’; an’ what comes on’t? Why, as Adam has to 
take thought for thee.” 

“Those are the words o’ the Bible, mother,” said Seth. “They 
don’t mean as we should be idle. They mean we shouldn’t be over- 
anxious and worreting ourselves about what'll happen to-morrow, but 
do our duty, and leave the rest to God’s will.” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s the way wi’ thee; thee allays makes a peck o’ thy 
own words out o’ a pint o’ the Bible’s. I donna see how thee’s to know 
as ‘take no thought for the morrow’ means all that. An’ when the 
Bible’s such a big book, an’ thee canst read all thro’t, an’ ha’ the pick 
o’ th’ texes, I canna think why thee dostna pick better words as donna 
mean so much more nor they say. Adam doesna pick a’ that’n ; I caz 
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understan’ the tex as he’s allays a-sayin’, ‘God helps them as helps 
theirsens.’” 

“ Nay, mother,”’ said Seth, “that’s no text o’ the Bible” * * * 

“ Well, how ’m I to know? It sounds like a tex.” 

Adam expressed his notion of religion as follows :— 

“Nay, Seth, lad; I’m not for laughing at no man’s religion. Let 
’em follow their consciences, that’s all. Only I think it ’ud be better if 
their consciences ’ud let ’em stay quiet i’ the church—there’s a deal to 
be learnt there. And there’s such a thing as being over-speritial ; we 
must ha’ something beside Gospel i’ this world. Look at the canals an’ 
th’aqueducs,an’ th’ coal-pit engines,and Arkwright’s mills there atCrom- 
ford; a man must learn summat beside Gospel to make them things, [ 
reckon, But t’ hear some o’ them preachers, you’d think as a man must 
be doing nothing all ’s life but shutting ’s eyes and looking what’s a- 
going on inside him. I know a man must have the love o’ God in his 
soul, and the Bible’s God’s word. But what does the Bible say ? 
Why, it says as God put his sperrit into the workman as_ built 
the tabernacle, to make him do all the carved work and things as 
wanted a nice hand. And this is my way o’ looking at it; there’s 
the sperrit o’ God in all things and in all times—weekday as well as 
Sunday—and i’ the great works and inventions, and 1’ the figuring 
and the mechanics. And God helps us with our headpieces and 
our hands as well as'with our souls; and if a man does bits o’ jobs 
out o’ working hours—builds an oven for ’s wife, to save her from 
going to the bakchouse, or scrats at his bit o’ garden and makes two 
potatoes grow istead o’ one, he’s doing more good, and he’s just as 
near to God, as if he was running after some preacher, and a-praying 
and a-groaning.”’ 

It will be readily understood how greatly the respect and trust 
of the inhabitants of Hayslope centred in Adam Bede. But, 
alas! his clear-sightedness, undeviating rectitude, and unblemished 
life, could not shield Lim from terrible mental misery. So 
closely are we knitted together by the tangled web of interests 
and affections, that no man can isolate himself and live his own 
life, undisturbed by those around him. In Adam's case, the 
external forces which exerted a paramount influence upon him 
were the two nieces of the Poysers, who occupied the Hall Farm, 
and Captain Donnithorne, the squire of Hayslope. One of 
these nieces, Hetty Sorrel, resided permanently at the Farm; 
the other, Dinah Morris, paid long visits to her aunt, and 
was repeatedly urged to stay with her altogether, but her 
duties at Snowfield constrained her to spend much of her time 
there. She had ‘‘a call” to minister to the spiritual needs of 
the poor miners of that barren district. 

This fair youngMethodist, Mr. Eliot tells us, had “a small 
oval face, of a uniform transparent whiteness, with an egg-like 
line of cheek and chin, a full but firm mouth, a delicate nostril, 
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aud a low perpendicular brow, surmounted by a rising arch of 
parting, between smooth locks of pale reddish hair.” Her 
character seems to have been a mixture of the ecstatic spiri- 
tualism of Madame Guyon with the earnest love of souls which 
shaped the life of Wesley. When young, she heard him preach ; 
and living at Snowfield with her aunt, who was a member of the 
society, she had cause to be thankful, she said, for the privileges 
which she had thereby from her earliest childhood. |The 
influence of that fervid form of Christianity on Dinah’s pure, 
impressible, and self-forgetting nature, is admirably depicted. 
The following is her account of herself in a conversation with 
Mr. Irwine, the rector of Hayslope. In reply to his question, how 
she first came to think of preaching, she said :— 

“ Indeed, sir, I didn’t think of it at all. I’d been used from the 
time I was sixteen to talk to the little children, and teach them, and 
sometimes I had had my heart enlarged to speak in class, and was much 
drawn out in prayer with the sick. But I had felt no call to preach ; 
for when I’m not greatly wrought upon, I’m too much given to sit 
still and keep by myself; it seems as if I could sit silent all day long 
with the thought of God overflowing my soul, as the pebbles lie 
bathed in the Willow Brook. For thoughts are so great—aren’t 
they, sir? ‘They seem to lie upon us like a deep flood; and it’s my 
besetment to forget where I am, and everything about me, and lose 
myself in thoughts that I could give no account of, for I could neither 
make a beginning nor ending of them in words. That was my way 
as long as I can remember; but sometimes it seemed as if speech 
came to me without any will of my own, and words were given to me, 
that came out as the tears come—because our hearts are full, and we 
can’t help it. And those were always times of great blessing, though 
I had never thought it could be so with me before a congregation of 
people. But, sir, we are led on, like the little children, by a way that 
we know not.” 

Our author has preserved the greater part of one of her ser- 
mons, together with a prayer delivered at Hayslope; and cer- 
tainly, if Methodism could count many such preachers as Dinah 
Morris, the decree of Conference, which suppressed women 
preachers, was far from being a benefit. Of course, Seth Bede— 
who, as we have said, was himself a Methodist—saw in Dinah the 
saint and angel wondrously blended with all that makes woman 
lovely. That he worshipped her with all his soul is not impro- 
bable, for, as our author says— 

“He was but three-and-twenty, and had only just learnt what it 
was to love—to love with that adoration which a young man gives to 
a woman whom he feels to be greater and better than himself. Love 
of this sort is hardly distinguishable from religious feeling. What 
deep and worthy love is so? whether of woman or child, or art or 
music? Our caresses, our tender words, our still rapture under the 
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influence of autumn sunsets, or pillared vistas, or calm, majestic statues, 
or Beethoven symphonies—all bring with them the consciousness that 
they are mere waves and ripples in an unfathomable ocean of love and 
beauty ; our emotion in its keenest moment passes from expression 
into silence; our love at its highest flood rushes beyond its object, and 
loses itself in the sense of divine mystery.” 


Seth pleaded his cause with all the tenderness and fervour 
ef which he was capable; cited St. Paul in proof that Dinah 
ought to marry, and assured her that he'd never be the husband 
to make a claim on her which could interfere with her doing 
the work God had fitted her for; but all to no purpose. She 
said to him— 

“Tt could only be on a very clear showing that I could leave the 
brethren and sisters at Snowfield, * * * where there is very hard 
living for the poor in winter. * * * When I saw that your love was 
given to me, I thought it might be a leading of Providence for 
me to change my way of life, and that we should be fellow-helpers ; 
and I spread the matter before the Lord. But whenever I tried to 
fix my mind on marriage, and our living together, other thoughts 
always came’ in—the times when I’ve prayed by the sick and dying, 
and the happy hours I’ve had preaching, when my heart was 
filled with love, and the Word was given to me abundantly. And 
when I’ve opened the Bible for direction, I’ve always lighted on 
some clear word to tell me where my work lay. * * * I see that our 
marriage is not God’s will; He draws my heart another way. I desire 
to live and die without husband or children.” 

Poor Seth! he is not the first mortal who, dazzled by the 
vision of an angel, became incapable ever afterwards of seeing 
any woman with the eyes of love. 

It was well for the inhabitants of Hayslope that Dinah said to 
herself{—“ My life is too short, and God's work is too great, for 
me to think of making a home for myself in this world.” They 
sorely needed her. When Adam’s father was drowned, his widow, 
Lisbeth, stricken with sorrow, was greatly consoled by “the 
soothing influence of Dinah’s face and voice.” “I'd be glad to 
ha’ ye wi’ me,” said the old woman, * to speak to i’ th’ night, for 
ye've got a nice way o’ talkin’. It puts me i’ mind o’ the swallows 
as was under the thack last ‘ear, when they fust begun to sing 
low and soft-like 1 th’ morning.” 

Mrs. Poyser's opinion of Dinah, expressed in her own shrewd 
fashion, has also been preserved :-— 

“ Poor child! she’s never likely to be buxom as long as she’ll make 
her dinner o” cake and water for the sake o’ giving to them as wants. 


She provokes me past bearing sometimes, and as I told her, she went 
clean again’ the Scripture, for that says, ‘Love your neighbour as 
yourself’ but I said, ‘If you love your neighbour no better nor you 
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do yourself, Dinah, it’s little enough you’d do for him. You'd be 
thinking he might do well enough on a half-empty stomach.” 

On another occasion Mrs. Poyser added— 

“Dinah’s one o’ them things as. looks the brightest on a rainy 
day, and loves you the best when you’re most in need on’t.”’ 

The whole village, including even the rector and squire, felt 
the hallowing and peace-giving influence which emanated from 
her, and all alike desired her near them; and thus she was 
drawn now to Snowfield, and now to Hayslope, her feelings di- 
vided by the many claimants on her help and sympathy. As she 
sat musing in her bedchamber, on the eve of her departure for 
Snowfield, our author thus describes her :— 

“She thought of the struggles and the weariness that might lie 
before them in the rest of their life’s journey, when she would be 
away from them, and know nothing of what was befalling them ;,and 
the pressure of this thought soon became too strong for her to enjoy 
the unresponding stillness of the moonlit fields. She closed her eyes, 
that she might feel more intensely the presence of a love and sym- 
pathy deeper and more tender than was breathed from the earth and 
sky. That was often Dinah’s mode of praying in solitude, simply to 
close her eyes, and to feel herself enclosed by the Divine presence ; 
then gradually her fears, her yearning anxieties for others, melted away 
like ice crystals in a warm ocean.” 

A strong seuse of duty was the ruling principle both of Adam 
and of Dinah; their benevolent feelings were probably also 
equally deep and’ ardent; and what is more to the point, the 
manner of each, in carrying out their ideas and feelings, was 
equally practical and effective. In fact, their spiritual affinities 
were strong and numerous; but there were also seemingly insur- 
mountable barriers between them. On the few occasions that 
Adam saw Dinah during the first period of their acquaintance, 
he recognised the excellence of her character, despite her Me- 
thodism, and her unfeminine practice of preaching. But his 
opinion of Methodism, which we have already given, restrained 
him from intimate acquaintance with her. He was too intent on 
fulfilling his own common-sense view of daily duty, and had too 
strong au appreciation of the importance of attending to those 
material realities which are the basis.of mundane existence and 
happiness, to occupy himself with the vexed questions of religious 
doctrine and church government. It seemed natural and re- 
spectable to go to church, as other people did ; and he, of course, 
looked upon Methodism as a fanatical excitement which his sense 
of justice called upon him to tolerate, but which )is judgment 
decidedly condemned. Under the circumstances, it was not likely 
that he and Dinah should be drawn to each other. Moreover, 
he had reason to believe that his brother Seth was deeply in love 
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with her. This belief alone would have prevented him from 
thinking of her for himself, even if he had been inclined to do 
so, Which he was not. 

But besides these obstacles which prevented the natural affi- 
nities by which Adam and Dinah were related to each other 
from coming into action, an extraneous influence was attracting 
Adam with a power to which he could not but yield himself. He 
was on visiting terms at the Hall Farm, where Dinah’s cousin, 
Hetty Sorrel, was budding into womanhood. ‘To say that she 
was the belle of Hayslope would convey no adequate notion of 
her extraordinary beauty, which seems to have fascinated not only 
men, but women. We quote Mr. Eliot’s account of it:— 

“There are various orders of beauty, causing men to make fools of 
themselves in various styles, from the desperate to the sheepish; but 
there is one order of beauty which seems made to turn the heads not 
only of men, but of all intelligent mammals, even of women. It is a 
beauty like that of kittens, or very small downy ducks making gentle 
rippling noises with their soft bills, or babies just beginning to toddle 
and to engage in conscious mischief—a beauty with which you can 
never be angry, but that you feel ready to crush for inability to 
comprehend the state of mind into which it throws you. 

“ Hetty Sorrel’s was that sort of beauty. Her aunt, Mrs. Poyser, 
who professed to despise all personal attractions, and intended to be 
the severest of Mentors, continually gazed at Hetty’s charms by the 
sly, fascinated in spite of herself; and after administering such a scold- 
ing as naturally flowed.from her anxiety to do well by her husband’s 
niece—who had no mother of her own to scold her, poor thing !—she 
would often confess to her husband, when they were safe out of hear- 
ing, that she firmly believed ‘the naughtier the little huzzy behaved, 
the prettier she looked.’ ” 

Ah, if she had been as good as she was beautiful! We are 
not informed that she had. positive faults : she assisted her aunt 
in managing the house, and in looking after the children ; she 
appears to have been entrusted with considerable control of the 
dairy, and to have been especially skilful in butter-making. She 
was obedient whenever her uncle or aunt requested her to do any- 
thing; and thongh Mrs. Poyser used to complain of her thought- 
lessness and want of interest in her duties, Mr. Poyser saw in “her 
only such defects as are incident to girlhood, and which she would 
outgrow. In fact, with the exception of her extraordinary beauty, 
she might be justly regarded as typical of a large number of her 
sex: she was ignorant, vain, and entirely wrapped up in herself. 
Persons and things interested her only in so far as she might be 
affected by them. A genuine, disinterested solicitude for others 
she never experienced; she could not; and, probably, such a 
feeling would exceed her comprehension. But Adam saw nothing 
of all this: he saw only her beauty. It never occurred to him 
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to doubt but that the inward nature of a being so exquisitely 
formed as she was must be also beautiful. He was enchanted. 
The advantageous marriage with Mary Burge, his master's 
daughter, and a simultaneous partnership in the business—both 
within his reach—had no attraction for him. His cherished hope, 
cherished in silence, but gaining strength every time he visited 
the Hall Farm, was, that some time in the future he should be 
able to establish for himself an independent home, and that Hetty 
would be prevailed upon to share it with him. But that time 
might still be far distant; and as she had never evinced any 
special delight in his slight attentions (she did not think he 
would be able to buy her sufficiently fine clothes), except occa- 
sionally by way of a little triumph over Mary Burge, he con- 
tented himself with feasting on her beauty, as often as he could 
visit the Poysers, without shaping that hope of his into words. 

Such was the state of affairs when, in company with the rector, 
Captain Donnithorne, the young squire, called one day at the 
Hall Farm. It is thought that he expressed a wish to see Mrs. 
Poyser’s well-ordered dairy, in the hope of seeing Hetty there, 
who was just then making the butter. As chance would have it, 
Mrs. Poyser was so occupied in talking to the rector or in attend- 
ing to Totty (her little daughter), while he was questioning Dinah 
about her preaching, that the Captain was left a Jong time alone 
with Hetty, whose foolish young heart was fluttering with delight 
and vanity at the thought that so great a gentleman, and so hand- 
some withal, should pay her such attention, and should say so 
many beautiful things to her. 

If the reader could imagine the subtle, inexpressible beauty 
which Hetty rejoiced in, he will easily understand that a man 
like Captain Donnithorne would yield himself up to its fascina- 
tion, attending only so far to his conscientious scruples as was 
needful in order to argue them away. And so it happened: 
Hetty was in the habit of going to the house of the squire to 
take lessons from the lady’s-maid in tenth-stitch, lace-mending, 
and other like mysteries; on her return Captain Donnithorne 
met her asif by accident the first time, and by appointment atfter- 
wards. He succeeded of course in winning her affections, and she, 
foolish creature, was enraptured, with the ear-rings, and the locket, 
containing their hair intertwined which he gave her, and felt sure 
that he would marry her. Adam knew nothing of these inter- 
views, but the added beauty, a somewhat more thoughtful mood, 
and a newly-manifested gentleness, which love imparted to 
her, made her increasingly charming in his eyes, and were inter- 
preted as signs of her dawning affection for him. On the day 
when Captain Donnithorne came of age there was a great gather- 
ing of all the tenantry to celebrate the event. Hetty danced both 
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with the Captain and Adam Bede. While the latter was near her she 
dropped the locket which she had worn concealed in her bosom, 
and about which, to the astonishment of Adam, she evinced extra- 
ordinary anxiety. He picked it up, saw the hair in it, and felt a 
painful shock thrill through him. Was it possible that she loved 
another? For several days this question haunted him. Revolving 
it in his mind in every possible form, he at length succeeded to 
his own satisfaction in answering it in the negative. But very 
soon afterwards, passing along the avenue of beech-trees which 
formed part of the road between the squire’s house and Hay- 
slope, he was transfixed with amazement at seeing Captain Donni- 
thorne and Hetty standing opposite each other with clasped hands, 
just in the act of kissing before they parted! ‘The locket and 
several other heretofore inexplicable incidents were intelligible 
now. Hetty hastened home, but a terrible scene ensued between 
Adam and the Captain, in which the different characters of the 
two men are admirably exhibited. The end of it was, Adam forced 
the Captain, who denied that anything but the most trifling flirta- 
tion had occurred, to promise that he would see Hetty no more, 
and that he would write her a letter which should prove to her that 
he could not marry her, and that it was best that they should not 
see each other again. This letter Adam conveyed to her. Its 
withering effects upon Hetty may be easily imagined. 

Her meetings with Captain Donnithorne were known only to 
Adam: he kept her secret, let her feel that she might trust him, 
and treated her with the utmost kindness and tenderness. She, 
from an intense longmg to be able to lean on some one in her 
trouble, welcomed Adam’s attentions; she grew calmer and even 
more beautiful than ever; Adam persuaded himself that her inti- 
macy with Captain Donnithorne was of too slight a character to 
hinder her from returning his affection at no distant time, and 
soon—a few months only having elapsed—became her acknow- 
ledged lover. 

“« Possibly,” says Mr. Eliot, “ you think that Adam was not at all 
sagacious in his interpretations, and that it was altogether extremely 
unbecoming in a sensible man to behave as he did—falling in love with 
a girl who really had nothing more than her beauty to recommend her, 
attributing imaginary virtues to her, and even condescending to cleave 
to her after she had fallen in love with another man, waiting for her 
kind looks like a trembling dog waits for his master’s eye to be turned 
upon him. But in so complex a thing as human nature we must con- 
sider it is hard to find rules without exceptions. Of course I know that, 
as a rule, sensible men fall in love with the most sensible women of 
their acquaintance, see through all the pretty deceits of coquettish 
beauty, never imagine themselves loved when they are not loved, cease 
loving on all proper occasions, and marry the women most fitted for 
them in every respect—indeed so as to compel the approbation of all 
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the maiden ladies in their neighbourhood. But even to this rule an 
exception will occur now and then in the lapse of centuries, and my 
friend Adam was one. For my own part, however, I respect him none 
the less: nay, I think the deep love he had for that sweet, rounded, 
blossom-like, dark-eyed Hetty, of whose inward self he was really very 
ignorant, came out of the very strength of his nature, and not out of 
any inconsistent weakness. Is it any weakness, pray, to be wrought 
on by exquisite music P—to feel its wondrous harmonies searching the 
subtlest windings of your soul, the delicate fibres of life which no 
memory can penetrate, and binding together your whole being, past 
and present, in one unspeakable vibration ; melting you in one moment 
with all the tenderness, all the love that has been scattered through the 
toilsome years, concentrating in one emotion of heroic courage or re- 
signation all the hard-learnt lessons of self-renouncing sympathy, blend- 
ing your present joy with past sorrow, and present sorrow with all your 
past joy? If not, then neither is it a weakness to be so wrought upon 
by the exquisite curves of a woman’s cheek, and neck, and arms, by the 
liquid depth of her beseeching eyes, or the sweet childish pout of her 
lips. For the beauty of a lovely woman is like music: what can one 
say more? Beauty has an expression beyond and far above the one 
woman’s soul that it clothes, as the words of genius have a wider 
meaning than the thought that prompted them: it is more than a 
woman’s love that moves us in a woman’s eyes—it seems to be a far-off 
mighty love that has come near to us, and made speech for itself there ; 
the rounded neck, the dimpled arm, move us by something more than 
their prettiness—by their close kinship with all we have known of ten- 
derness and peace. ‘The noblest nature sees most of this impersonal 
expression in beauty (it is needless to say that there are gentlemen 
with whiskers dyed and undyed who see none of it whatever), and for 
this reason the noblest nature is often the most blinded to the cha- 
racter of the one woman’s soul that the beauty clothes. Whence, I 
fear, the tragedy of human life is likely to continue for a long time to 
come, in spite of mental philosophers who are ready with the best 
receipts for avoiding all mistakes of the kind.” 

The affectionate respect which both Mr. and Mrs. Poyser 
entertained for Adam caused the news of his betrothal to Hetty 
‘to fill the Hall Farm with quiet joy. She herself seemed to 
share it, but shortly before the time fixed for the marriage she 
proposed to pay a visit to Dinah at Snowfield, and if possible to 
induce her to return with her. She was expected back in a 
week or ten days, but did not come ; her friends became anxious, 
and Adam on the fifteenth day of her absence, unable to bear it 
longer, set off to Snowfield, intending to bring her back the next 
day; Dinah, too, if she were coming. He soon found Dinah’s 
lodgings, but learnt to his horror that Hetty had never been 
there, and that Dinah was away—visiting “ the Lord's people” at 
Leeds. ‘The wretched lover searched in every direction he could 
think of, but could get no clue to guide him in tracking the 
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wanderer, and was constrained to return to Hayslope utterly 
disconsolate. But worse than the consciousness of his present 
loss was the dreadful fear that took possession of him, and 
which grew into an irresistible conviction, that she had felt at 
last that she could not marry him—that she was attached too 
strongly to Captain Donnithorne. He did not divine the more 
terrible truth which he had yet to learn. But he knew enough 
to feel compelled to make a confidant of the rector, Mr. Irwine, to 
whom he related what we have already told of Captain Donni- 
thorne’s intimacy with Hetty, and stated his intention of starting 
immediately for Dublin, where the Captain then was, and 
whither he thought Hetty might have gone. The journey was 
needless: Mr. Irwine, as a magistrate of Hayslope, had that 
morning been informed that Hetty was in Stoniton gaol, charged 
with the crime of child-murder. She had managed to find her 
way to Windsor, where she believed her seducer was with his 
regiment, but learnt that he had left for Ireland three weeks 
before. LT riendless and in utter despair she expended her last 
resources in getting back to the neighbourhood of Stoniton, 
half-resolved on going to Snowfield to cast herself on Dinah, but. 
her courage failed her: she could not expose her shame to any 
one who knew her. Having become a mother in the house of 
a poor woman who befriended her in Stoniton, she stole away 
suddenly with her baby, and at length abandoned it alive in a 
field near the town. ‘The child was found dead, evidence was 
forthcoming to prove that it was Hetty’s, she was convicted of 
the crime with which she was charged, was condemned to death, 
and was only saved from this last ignominy bv the commutation 
of her sentence to transportation for life. This naked outline of 
poor Hetty’s history is filled in by Mr. Eliot with scenes and 
incidents full of intense interest ; they are narrated with admirable 
simplicity and impressiveness, and the narrative itself is pervaded 
by such wisdom and charity as ought to muke every reader the 
better for reading it. 

Such are the manifold relations of human beings to each other 
that when a heroic deed is done, or a crime committed, all 
participate in the ennoblement of the hero, or in the degradation 
of the criminal in proportion to their nearness to the one or the 
other. As the goodness of the good man is fruitful of blessings to 
himself and to those around him, so crime results in suffering 
not only to the criminal, but to all connected with him. If we 
always bore in mind that no cause produces one effect only, but 
innumerable efiects—the secondary one producing another, and 
so on in endless succession—how great and solemn should we 
feel our responsibilities, how we should shrink from wrong! 
Captain Donnithorne acted as if he thought consequences could 
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be confined within the circle of the actors, whereas he not only 
involved Hetty in the tragic fate just mentioned, but plunged 
Adam Bede, the Poysers and their relatives and friends, into 
misery, which they had no share in causing, and which they 
were powerless to avert. How nature exacts security from every 
man for the good conduct of his neighbour, how she punishes 
the innocent with the guilty, how—to use Mr. Eliot’s expression 
—“ the bitter waters spread,” is strikingly illustrated in this Hay- 
slope History. It also clearly shows, what indeed is but another 
side of the same truth, that strictly speaking no sin can be 


atoned for—no wrong righted. This we take to be the chief 


moral of the story, a moral which Adam Bede seems to have 
drawn early from his own experience, and which by long and 
intense suffering on account of Hetty he abundantly confirmed. 

When reproaching himself for having been too stern a censor 
of his father's faults, he says — 

- “It seems to me now, if I was to find father at home to-night, I 
should behave different ; but there’s no knowing—perhaps nothing ’ud 
be a lesson to us if it didn’t come too late. It’s well we should feel 
as life’s a reckoning we can’t make twice over, there’s no real making 
amends in this world, any more nor youcan mend a wrong subtraction 
by doing your addition right.” 


Referring to the squire’s sin, which brought such terrible 
misery to Adam, his friend Bartle Massey said to him by way of 
consolation :— 


“T’ve that opinion of you that you'll rise above it all, and be a man 
again; and there may good come out of this that we don’t see.” 
“Good come out of it!” said Adam, passionately. “'Lhat doesn’t 
alter th’ evil: er ruin can’t be undone. I hate that talk o’ people, as 
if there was a way o’ making amends for everything. ‘They’d more 
need be brought to see a’ the wrong they do can never be altered. 
When a man’s spoiled his tellow-creature’s life, he’s no right to 
comfort himself with thinking good may come of it. Somebody 
else’s good doesn’t alter her shame and misery.” 

Adam was right: the selfish thought placed before him by his 
friend as source of consolation, and which is often indulged in, 
deserved his strongest hatred. But though wrong once done can 
never be undone, and though its consequences can never 
be effaced, there often grows, thank God! out of the sorrow 
that wrong induces a hallowing influence, which enlarges our 
affections, gives depth and tenderness to our sympathies, and 
fills us with charity towards the errors and weaknesses of our 
fellows, to whom we seem more nearly related than before, and 
whose lives and actions we can now estimate more justly. Long 
after the convulsive suffering occasioned by Captain Donni- 
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thorne’s sin had subsided into the calm of memory, these effects 
were visible in Adam Bede, who though— 

“ Quite master of himself, working hard and delighting in his work, 
after his inborn, inalienable nature, had not outlived his sorrow, had 
not felt it slip from him as a temporary burthen, and leave him the 
same man again. Do any of us? God forbid. It would be a poor 
result of all our anguish and our wrestling if we were nothing but 
our old selves at the end of it—if we could return to the same blind 
loves, the same self-confident blame, the same light thoughts of human 
suffering, the same frivolous gossip over blighted human lives, the 
same feeble sense of that Unknown towards which we have sent forth 
irrepressible cries in our loneliness. Let us rather be thankful that 
our sorrow lives in us as an indestructible force, only changing its 
form, as forces do, and passing from pain into sympathy—the one poor 
word which includes all our best insight and our best love.” 

Tt is this “best insight” and “best love ” which Tennyson 
ascribes to lis dead friend :— 

“ There must be wisdom with great Death: 
The dead shall look me thro’ and thro’. 


Be near us when we climb and fall : 
Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours 
With larger other eyes than ours, 

To make allowance for us all.’ 


How Adam’s pain was gradually transformed into sympathy, how 
affection and friendship became more precious to him than they 
used to be, and how he clung more closely to his mother 
and to Seth, and had unspeakable satisfaction in the sight or 
imagination of any small addition to their happiness, is beautifully 
sketched. Hopes radiant with joy, such as those which Hetty 
had inspired in him, were, he imagined, extinct ; love, he thought, 
could never be anything to him but a living memory—a limb 
lopped off but not gone from consciousness, and thus he worked 
on, his work continuing as it had always been, a part of his 
religion ; for “from very early days he saw clearly that good 
carpentry was God's will—was that form of God’s will that most 
immediately concerned him.” But though Adam was unconscious 
of it, the spirit of love was creating a new life in him, hidden as 
yet beneath the sorrowful experiences of the past, but destined 
soon to burst forth again, fruitful of serene and lasting happiness. 
As soon as Dinah heard of the fate impending over Hetty, she 
hastened to Stoniton, and remained in the prison cell with her 
night and day, until what was believed to be her last hour had 
arrived. She succeeded in penetrating the icy crust which despair 
and shame had frozen round Hetty’s heart, and thus enabled her 
pent-up feelings to gush out in a flood of sorrow and repentance. 
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Under the softening influence of Dinah’s loving sympathy and 
fervent prayers she became a changed creature; and when at 
length Adam had strength to see her, she implored forgiveness 
for the suffering she had caused him. Until Hetty’s removal 
from Stoniton, Dinah’s help and consolation throughout the try- 
ing scenes endeared her to all concerned. Afterwards she went 
to stay at the Hall Farm in order to comfort her relatives, and 
not infrequently paid a visit to Adam's mother, whose declining 
health often caused her to need assistance. At home, and when 
he visited the Hall Farm, Adam looked on Dinah with increasing 
admiration, but with no thought of love. She, on the contrary, 
began to find that when in his presence her wonted serenity was 
disturbed. When she met him a slight flush suffused her cheek, 
and despite herself her manner often betrayed her inward agita- 
tion. Formerly she had to struggle against the love which Seth 
proffered her, and which he cherished still; now she had to con 

tend with a far more formidable enemy—her own love for Adam. 
His mother suspected her secret, and by convincing Adam that 
she had divined Dinah’s feelings truly, suddenly roused him into 
consciousness of the deep love which had been silently growing 
in him. He offered himself to Dinah; but she, uncertain which 
way her duty pointed, could give no decisive answer. Before he 
spoke, she felt that she must wrestle against her affection as 
against “a great temptation,” and that the command was clear 
that she must go away; but now her mind was full of question- 
ings, and what had been clear became dark again. 

“From my childhood upwards,” she said to Adam, “I have been led 
by another path ; all my peace and my joy have come from having no 
lifeof my own, no wants, no wishes for myself, and living only in God, and 
those of his creatures whose sorrows and joys he has given me to know. 
* * * T must wait for clearer guidance: I must go from you, 
and we must submit ourselves entirely to the Divine Will. We are 
sometimes required to lay our natural, lawful affections on the altar.” 


‘ 


And so she went to Snowfield, and again “ spread the matter 
before the Lord,” but the answer seems to have been less clearly 
intimated than before. She stayed there until Adam could rest 
no longer without seeing her. He resolved to go and learn her 
decision. When they met, Dinah spoke first. “ Adam,” she said, 
“itis the Divine Will. My soul is so knit to yours that it is but a 
divided life I live without you. And this moment now you are with 
me, and I feel that our hearts are filied with the same love, I have a 
fulness of strength to bear and do our heavenly Father's will that 
I had lost before.” 

Mrs. Poyser once said to Dinah, in answer to her assertion 
that she did not preach “ without direction.”—* Direction! I 
know very well what you mean by direction. When there's a 
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bigger maggot than usual in your head, you call it ‘ direction.” 
Certain scoffers will perhaps maliciously inquire whether the 
“ direction” under which Dinah rejected Seth and gave herself 
to Adam is not susceptible of Mrs. Poyser's interpretation— 
whether, in short, she was not simply giving through hez imagi- 
nation an objective shape to her own feelings and will. We are 
not disposed to argue with such sceptics, if such there be. We 
only wish more of our women acted under such “ direction” as 
Dinah did. If in exchange for their crinoline they could get her 
Christianity, their “ emancipation,” of which so much has been 
said of late, might not be far off. 

One of the chief qualifications of an able historian or biographer 
is the large-heartedness which enables him to accord a cordial 
recognition to opinions and formule of faith differing from each 
other and from his own, without himself lapsing into indifference. 
This catholic spirit is constantly manifested by Mr. Eliot, and 
especially with reference to religious doctrine. He nowhere 
obtrudes his own convictions; but, hazarding a conjecture, we 
think we see indications that he regards the numerous theological 
creeds, about which the clerical mind has so long disputed, as 
being only shells of different shape and colour, enclosing the 
fruit of the religious spirit common to the human race, or as so 
many mental structures which in less successive metamorphoses 
man forms and afterwards casts off At all events, whether this 
conjecture be correct or not, it is certain that our author shows 
a genuine sympathetic appreciation of the religious notions of 
Adam Bede, who, in a rough chaotic sort of way, is a free-thinker 
without knowing it ; of the Broad Church doctrines of Mr. Irwine, 
the generouscomfort-loving rectorof Hayslope ; of theintense evan- 
gelicalism of his successor, Mr. Ryde ; und especially of the ardent 
Wesleyanism of Dinah Morris. It may be that we exaggerate some- 
what in implying that our author sympathized much with Mr. 
Ryde; it would be more correct, possibly, to say that he appre- 
ciated such worth as wasin him. But, as in cases of doubtful inter- 
pretation, it is best to sce the original, we will quote it:— 


“ Perhaps you think Mr. Irwine was not, as he ought to have been, 
a living demonstration of the benefit attached to a national church ? 
But I am not sure of that; at least I know that the people in Brox- 
ton and Hayslope would have been very sorry to part with their 
clergyman, and that most faces brightened at his approach; and until 
it can be proved that hatred is a better thing for the soul than love, 
I must believe that Mr. Irwine’s influence in his parish was a more 
wholesome cne than that of the zealous Mr. Ryde, who came there 
twenty years afterwards, when Mr. Irwine had been gathered to his 
fathers. ‘It is true Mr. Ryde insisted strongly on the doctrines of the 
Reformation, visited his flock a great deal in their own homes, and 
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was severe in rebuking the aberrations of the flesh, put a stop, indeed, 
to the Christmas rounds of the church singers, as promoting drunken- 
ness and too light a handling of sacred things. But I gathered from 
Adam Bede, to whom I talked of these matters in his old age, that 
few clergymen could be less successful in winning the hearts of their 
parishioners than Mr. Ryde. They gathered a great many notions 
about doctrine from him, so that almost every church-goer under fifty 
began to distinguish as well between the genuine gospel and what did 
not come precisely up to that standard, as if he had been born and bred 
a dissenter ; and for some time after his arrival there seemed to be quite 
a religious movement in that quiet rural district. ‘ But,’ said Adam, 
“T’ve seen pretty clear ever since I was a young un, as religion’s some- 
thing else besides notions. It isn’t notions sets people doing the right 
thing — it’s feelings.” * * * ‘Somehow the congregation began 
to fall off, and people began to speak light o’ Mr. Ryde. I believe he 
meant right at bottom; but you see he was sourish-tempered, and was 
for beating down prices with the people as worked for him; and his 
preaching wouldn’t go down well with that sauce. * * * Mr, 
Ryde was a deal thought on at a distance, I believe, and he wrote 
books; but as for mathmatics and the nature o’ things, he was as 
ignorant as a woman. He was very knowing about doctrines, and 
used to call em the bulwarks of the Reformation; but I’ve always 
mistrusted that sort o’ learning as leaves folks foolish and unreason- 
able about business. * * * Nobody has ever heard me say Mr. 
Irwine was much of a preacher. He didn’t go into deep speritial 
experience; and 1 know there’s a deal in a man’s inward life as you 
can’t measure by the square, and say, “ do this, and that'll follow ;”’ and 
“do that, and this'll follow.” There’s things go on in the soul, and 
times when feelings come into you like a rushing mighty wind, as the 
Scripture says, and part your life in two a’most, so as you look back 
on yourself as if you was somebody else. Those are things as you 
can’t bottle up in a “ do this’ and “do that;’? and I’ll go so far with 
the strongest Methodist ever you'll find. That shows me there’s 
deep speritial things in religion. You can’t make much out wi’ talk- 
ing about it, but you feel it. Mr. Irwine didn’t go into those things: 
he preached short moral sermons, and that was all. But then he acted 
pretty much up to what he said; he didn’t set up for being so difie- 
rent from other folks one day, and then be as like ’em as two peas the 
next. And he made folks love him and respect him; and that was 
better nor stirring up their gall wi’ being over busy. Mrs. Poyser 
used to say—you know she would have her word about everything— 
she said Mr. Irwine was like a good meal o’ victual, you were the 
better for him without thinking on it ; and Mr. Ryde was like a dose 
0’ physick, he griped you, and worreted you, and after all he left you 
much the same.” 


We incline to think that the author has allowed his feelings to 
influence him in giving Adam’s comments at such length. In 
conversation it might have been all very well to quote Mrs. 
Poyser’s sarcastic opinion of the relative merits of the two rectors 
[Vol. LXXL. No. CXL.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XV. No. I. LL 
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but to print it, looks, we must confess, very much like a little sly 
maliciousness, and scarcely becomes the grave historian. That 
he has a certain weakness for Mr. Irwine is evident from the fol- 
lowing passage, in which he apologizes for his failings, and de- 
fends him from the aspersions of Mr. Roe, the “ travelling 
preacher :°— 

“He really had no very lofty aims, no theological enthusiasm: if 
I were closely questioned, [ should be obliged to confess, that he felt 
no serious alarms about the souls of his parishioners, and would have 
thought it a mere loss of time to talk in a doctrinal and awakening 
manner to old ‘ Feyther Taft,’ or even to Chad Cranage, the black- 
smith. If he had been in the habit of speaking theoretically, he 
would, perhaps, have said that the only healthy form religion could 
take in such minds, was that of certain dim but strong emotions, suf- 
fusing themselves as a hallowing influence over the family affections 
and neighbourly duties. He thought the custom of baptism mdre 
important than its doctrine, and that the religious benefits the peasant 
drew from the church where his fathers worshipped, and, the sacred 
piece of turf where they lay buried, were but slightly dependent on 
a clear understanding of the Liturgy or the sermon. Clearly, the 
rector was not what is called in these days an ‘earnest’ man: he 
was fonder of church history than of divinity, and had much more 
insight into men’s characters than interest in their opinions; he was 
neither laborious, nor absolutely self-denying, nor very copious in 
alms-giving, and his theology, you perceive, was lax. His mental 
palate, indeed, was rather pagan, and found a savouriness in a quota- 
tion from Sophocles or Theocritus that was quite absent from any text 
in Isaiah or Amos. But if you feed your young setter on raw flesh, 
how can you wonder at its-retaining a relish for uncooked partridge in 
after-life ? and Mr. Irwine’s recollections of young enthusiasm and 
ambition were all associated with poetry and ethics that lay aloof from 
the Bible. 

“On the other hand, I must plead—for I have an affectionate par- 
tiality towards the rector’s memory—that he was not vindictive, and 
some philanthropists have been so; that he was not intolerant—and 
there is a rumour that some zealous theologians have not been alto- 
gether free from that blemish ; that although he would probably have 
declined to give his body to be burned in any public cause, and was 
far from bestowing all his goods to feed the poor, he had that charity 
which has sometimes been lacking to very illustrious virtue—he was 
tender to other men’s failings, and unwilling to impute evil.” 

Notwithstanding the implacable enmity evinced by Mr. Bartle 
Massey towards all womankind, we confess to a decided liking 
for him. As the schoolmaster of Hayslope, he was looked up to 
as a profound genius ; he certainly discharged his duties with the 
enthusiasm which belongs to genius; and, though he resolutely 
refused any room in his heart for the love of woman, it was not 
wanting in generosity and cordial sympathy for his friend Adam 
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when in trouble. In fact, bearing in mind that his early life was 
wholly unknown to Mr. Eliot, and that when speaking to Mr. 
Irwing of Adam’s love for Hetty, he let drop incidentally that he 
had been a fool himself in his time, it seems not improbable that 
his feminine antipathies were but an indication how fervently he 
had once loved, and how cruel had been his disappointment. 
With this preliminary, we will just look in upon him as he entered 
the kitchen after leaving the school-room for the day. His friend 
Adam was with him. 

“A faint whimpering began in the chimney corner, and a brown. 
and-tan-coloured bitch, of that wise-looking breed with short legs and 
long body, known to an unmechanical generation as turn-spits, came 
creeping along the floor, wagging her tail, and hesitating at every 
other step, as if her affections were painfully divided between the 
hamper in the chimney corner and the master, whom she could not 
leave without a greeting. 

“¢ Well, Vixen, well then, how are the babbies?’ said the schoolmaster 
* * * jiolding the candle over the low hamper. * * * Vixen could 
not even see her master look at them without painful excitement: she 
got into the hamper and got out again the next moment, and behaved 
with true feminine folly. * * * 

“* Why you’ve got a family, I see, Mr. Massey,’ said Adam, smiling. 
‘How’s that ? I thought it was against the law here.’ 

*¢ Taw! What’s the use 0’ law when a man’s once such a fool as 
to let a woman into his house?’ said Bartle. * * * He always called 
Vixen a woman, and seemed to have lost all consciousness that he was 
using a figure of speech. * * * ‘ And now you see what she’s brought 
me to—the sly, hypocritical wench—and contrived to be brought to 
bed on a Sunday at church-time. I’ve wished again and again I’d 
been a bloody-minded man, that I could have strangled the mother 
and brats with one cord.’” 

Bartle prepared supper for himself and Adam; and they both 
sat down. “ But,” said Bartle, rising from his chair again, 

“¢T must give Vixen her supper, too, confound her! though she do 
nothing with it but nourish those unnecessary babbies. That’s the 
way with these women—they’ve got no headpieces to nourish, and 
so their food all runs either to fat or to brats.’ ” 

Bartle continued in a bitter misogynic strain, especially with 
reference to the women of the Hall Farm, when Adam put in a 
word for them, and added his opinion of the value of a wife to a 
working man :— 

“¢Nonsense!’ exclaimed Bartle; ‘it’s the silliest lie a sensible 
man like you ever believed, to say a woman makes a house comfort- 
able. It’s a story got up because the women are there, and something 
must be found for ’m to do. I tell you, there isn’t a thing under the 
sun that needs to be done at all, but what a man can do better than a 
woman, unless it’s bearing children, and they do that in aa make- 
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shift way ; it had better ha’ been left to the men. I tell you, a woman 
’ull bake you a pie every week of her life, and never come to sce that 
the hotter th’ oven the shorter the time. I tell you, a woman ‘ull 
make your porridge every day for twenty years, and never think of 
measuring the proportion between the meal and the milk—a little 
more or less, she’ll think, doesn’t signify: the porridge will be awk’ard 
now and then: if it’s wrong, it’s summat in the meal, or it’s summat 
in the milk, or it’s summat in the water.’ ” 


When Adam went away he accompanied him to the gate, and 
having watched him till he disappeared in the darkness, he turned 
to his only domestic companion, saying— 

“¢Well, well, Vixen, you foolish wench, what is it, what is it? I 
must go in, must 1? Ay, ay; I’m never to have awill o’ my own any 
more. And those pups, what do you think I’m to do with ’em when 
they’re twice as big as you? * * * But where’s the use of talking to 
a woman with babbies ?’ continued Bartle, ‘she’s got no conscience 
—no conscience—it’s all run to milk.’ ” 

Mrs. Poyser is one of the most original characters Mr. Eliot 
has portrayed. Some faint idea of her sterling common sense, 
piercing insight, and caustic humour, may be obtained from the 
few of her sayings that can be isolated from the context, but a 
just conception of her is only to he had by studying her in her 
everyday life as mistress of the Hall Farm. We commend her 
judicious observations on marriage to all whom they may con- 
cern :— 

“¢ Ah,’ she would say, ‘it’s all very fine having a ready-made rich 
man, but may-happen he’ll bea ready-made fool, and it’s no use filling 
your pocket full of money if you’ve got a hole in the corner. It’ll do 
you no good to sit in a spring-cart o’ your own, if you’ve got a soft to 
drive you; he'll soon turn you over into the ditch. I allays said I'd 
never marry a man as had got no brains; for where’s the use of a 
woman having brains of her own if she’s tackled to a geck as every- 
body’s a laughing at? She might as well dress herself fine to sit 
back’ards on a donkey.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Poyser's objection to late marriages is perhaps equally 
worthy of attention :— 

“*Tam no friend,’ said Mr. Poyser, ‘to young fellows a-marr’ing 
afore they know tlie difference atween a crab an’ a apple; but they 
may wait o’er long.’” 

“To be sure,’ replied his wife, ‘if you go past your dinner-time, 
there'll be little relish o’ your meat. You turn it o’er an’ o’er wi’ 
your fork, an’ don’t eat it after all. You find faut wi’ your meat, and 
the faut’s all 1’ your own stomach.’ ” 

The existence of old bachelors Mrs. Poyser accounted for by 
the following ingenious theory :— 

“*Yes,’ said she, ‘I know what the men like—a poor soft, as ‘ud 
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simper at ’em, like the pictur’ o’ the sun, whether they did right or 
wrong, and say thank you for a kick, and pretend she didna know 
which end she’ stood uppermost till her husband told her. That's 
what a man wants in a wife mostly ; he wants to make sure o’ one 
fool as ’Il tell him he’s wise. But there’s some men can do without 
that—they think so much o’ themselves a’ready ; an’ that’s how it is 
there’s old bachelors.’ ”’ 

Her estimate of Mr. Craig, Squire Donnithorne’s gardener, 
who was perhaps somewhat given to over-estimate himself [he 
was a bachelor], is highly characteristic :— 

“¢ For my part I think he’s welly like a cock as thinks the sun rose 
0’ purpose to hear him crow.’ ”’ 

At the harvest supper the conversation ran rather high, as 
it will do on such occasions, and that misogynist, Bartle Massey, 
provoked Mrs. Poyser by expressing his opinion a little too openly. 

“* Ah,’ said he, sneeringly, ‘the women are quick enough—they’re 
quick enough. They know the rights of a story before they hear it, 
and can tell a man what his thoughts are before he knows ’em 
himself.’ 

“¢ Like enough,’ said Mrs. Poyser ; ‘ for the men are mostly so slow, 
their thoughts overrun ’em, an’ they can only catch ’em by the tail. 
I can count a stocking-top while a man’s getting ’s tongue ready ; 
an’ when he outs wi’ his speech at last, there’s little broth to be made 
on’t. It’s your dead chicks take the longest hatchin’. However, I’m 
not denyin’ the women are foolish ; God Almighty made ’em to match 
the men.’” 

Leaving Mrs. Poyser, it is worth while to linger a little over 
the happy characterization, discriminating comment, and judi- 
cious opinions of the historian of Hayslope, Mr. Eliot himself. 
How admirably the stupid apathy of the peasantry is hit off in 
the following extract from the description of the gathering to hear 
Dinah preach :— 

“Now and then there was a new arrival; perhaps a slouching 
labourer, who, having eaten his supper, came ‘out to look at the un- 
usual scene with a slow bovine gaze, willing to hear what any one had 
to say of it, but by no means excited enough to ask a question.” 

This is only equalled by a like simile made use of by a non- 
dancing friend of ours when in a ball-room. Looking on the 
couples whirling past him, he said to a companion, “I feel like 
a cow looking at an express-train.” 

We imagine that the experience of our readers will assure them 
that the class of women typified by Lisbeth did not become 
extinct when she died. She is thus portrayed :— 

“ Women who are never bitter and resentful are often the most 
querulous ; and if Solomon was as wise as he is reputed to be, I feel 
sure that when he compared a contentious woman to a continual 
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dropping on a very rainy day, he had not a vixen in his eye—a fury 
with long nails, acrid, and selfish. Depend upon it, he meant a good 
creature, who had no joy but in the happiness of the loved ones whom 
she contributed to make uncomfortable, putting by all the tit-bits for 
them, and spending nothing on herself. Such a woman as Lisbeth, 
for example, at once patient and complaining, self-renouncing and 
exacting, brooding the live-long day over what happened yesterday, and 
what is likely to happen to-morrow, and crying very readily both at 
the good and the evil.” 


The mysterious blending of antagonistic elements in human 
character is beautifully indicated :— 


“Family likeness has often a deep sadness in it. Nature, that 
great tragic dramatist, knits us together by bone and muscle, and 
divides us by the subtler web of our brains ; blends yearning and re- 
pulsion, and ties us by our heart-strings to the beings that jar us at 
every movement. We hear a voice with the very cadence of our own 
uttering the thoughts we despise; we see eyes—ah! so like our 
mother’s—averted from us in cold alienation; and our lost darling 
child startles us with the air and gestures of the sister we parted 
from in bitterness long years ago. ‘The father to whom we owe our 
best heritage—the mechanical instinct, the keen sensibility to har- 
mony, the unconscious skill of the modelling hand—galls us, and puts 
us to shame by daily errors; the long-lost mother, whose face we 
begin. to see in the glass as our own wrinkles come, once fretted our 
young souls with her anxious humours and irrational persistence.” 


In reply to -his idealistic friend, who cannot see the good of 
taking pains to give an exact likeness of old women and clowns, 
and who has no sympathy with low phases of life and with 
clumsy, ugly people, Mr. Eliot makes the following admirable 
remarks .— 


“ But bless me, things may be loveable that are not altogether hand- 
some, I hope? I am not at all sure that the majority of the human 
race have not been ugly, and even among those ‘lords of their kind,’ 
the British, squat figures, ill-shapen nostrils, and dingy complexions, 
are not startling exceptions. Yet there is a great deal of family love 
amongst us. I have a friend or two whose class of features is such 
that the Apollo curl on the summit of their brows would be decidedly 
trying; yet to my certain knowledge tender hearts have beaten for 
them, and their miniatures—flattering, but still not lovely—are kissed 
in secret by motherly lips. I have seen many an excellent matron 
who could never in her best days have been handsome, and yet she 
had a packet of yellow love-letters in a private drawer, and sweet 
children showered kisses on her sallow cheeks. And I believe there 
have been plenty of young heroes, of middle stature and feeble beards, 
who have felt quite sure they could never love anything more insig- 
nificant than a Diana, and yet have found themselves in middle life 
happily settled with a wife who waddles. Yes! thank God, human 
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feeling is like the mighty rivers that bless the earth ; it does not wait 
for beauty—it flows with resistless force, and brings beauty with it. 
All honour and reverence to the divine beauty of form! let us cul- 
tivate it to the utmost in men, women, and children, in our gardens 
and in our houses, but let us love that other beauty, too, which lies 
in no secret of proportion, but in the secret of deep human sympathy. 
Paint us an angel, if you can, with a floating violet robe, and a face 
paled by the celestial light ; paint us yet oftener a Madonna, turning 
her mild face upward, and opening her arms to welcome the divine 
glory ; but do not impose on us any esthetic rules which shall banish 
from the regions of art those old women scraping carrots with their 
work-worn hands, those heavy clowns taking holiday in a dingy pot- 
house, those rounded backs and stupid weather-beaten faces that have 
bent over the spade and done the rough work of the world—those 
homes with their tin pans, their brown pitchers, their rough curs, and 
their clusters of onions. In this world there are so many of these 
common, coarse people, who have no picturesque sentimental wretch- 
edness! It is so needful we should remember their existence, else we 
may happen to leave them quite out of our religion and philosophy, 
and frame lofty theories which only fit a world of extremes.” 


Our remaining extracts shall consist of passages in which dif- 
ferent aspects of the master-passion are painted with a master's 
hand. ‘The following is an account of the first meeting of 
Arthur and Hetty in the wood :— 


“They were alone together for the first time. What an over- 
powering presence that first privacy is! He actually dared not look 
at this little butter-maker for the first minute or two. As for Hetty, her 
feet rested on a cloud, and she was borne along by warm zephyrs; she 
had forgotten her rose-coloured ribbons ; she was no more conscious of 
her limbs than if her childish soul had passed into a water-lily, resting 
on a liquid bed and warmed by the midsummer sunbeams. * * * 
Hetty lifted her long dewy lashes, and met the eyes that were bent 
towards her with a sweet, timid, beseeching look. What a space of 
time those three moments were, while their eyes met and his arm 
touched her! Love is such a simple thing when we have only one- 
and-twenty summers and a sweet girl of seventeen trembles under our 
glance, as if she were a bud first opening her heart with wondering 
rapture to the morning. Such young unfxrrowed souls roll to meet 
each other like two velvet peaches that touch softly and are at rest ; 
they mingle as easily as two brooklets that ask for nothing but to en- 
twine themselves, and ripple with ever-interlacing curves in the 
leafiest hiding-places.” 

The mystery of expression in the human countenance elicits 
this admirable sentence, illustrative of Hetty’s face :— 

“Tt had a language that transcended her feelings. There are faces 


which nature charges with a meaning and pathos not belonging to 
the single human soul that flutters beneath them, but speaking the 
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joys and sorrows of foregone generations—eyes that tell of deep love, 
which doubtless has been, and is somewhere, but not paired with these 
eyes—perhaps paired with pale eyes that can say nothing; just as a 
national language may be instinct with poetry unfelt by the lips that 
use it,” 

Referring to Adam's love for Dinah, Mr. Eliot thus expresses 
his opinion of ‘ our later love :’— 

“ Adam could not sit down to his reading again, and he sauntered 
along by the brook and stood leaning against the stiles, with eager, 
intense eyes, which looked as if they saw something very vividly ; but 
it was not the brook or the willows, not the fields or the sky. Again 
and again his vision was intercepted by wonder at the strength of his 
own feelings, and the strength and sweetness of this new love—almost 
like the wonder a man feels at the added power he finds in himself for an 
art which he had laid aside for a space. How is it that the poets have 
said so many fine things about our first love, so few about our later 
love? Are their first poems their best? or are not those the best 
which come from their fuller thought, their larger experience, their 
deeper-rooted affections? The boy’s flute-like voice has its own 
spring charm, but the man should yield a richer, deeper music.” 


We have seldom read a book in which we could find so few 
faults as are detectable in Adam Bede. ‘There is perhaps a little 
too much minute description and detail here and there, especially 
in the account of the harvest supper. ‘This, however, is a fault 
leaning to virtue's side. Dutch pictures are always valuable, and 
their faithful realism is infinitely preferable to those products of 
“high art,” in which all individuality of character is merged into 
vague, expressionless, and generalized human faces, evincing no 
particular attribute, and presumed therefore to comprehend all. 
The introduction of the supernatural incident on the night when 
Thias Bede was drowned is, in our opinion, a disfigurement. 

We doubt the artistic fidelity of making Captain Donnithorne 
gallop up the street of Stoniton with a reprieve in his hand at 
the very time when Hetty is actually on her way to the scatfold : 
this seems to us in the style of a dramatic trick. We think, too, 
that the history is brought to a close too abruptly. The reader 
longs to know somewhat of the fate of Hetty during those dreary 
years of transportation, as well as the circumstances of her death. 
It would also be a satisfaction to him to be informed of the chief 
events of Captain Donnithorne’s life after his return to Hayslope. 
But we suppose the author wrote under the inexorable condition 
of filling three volumes of the stereotyped size, and of not exceed- 
ing them. If so, he has doubtless exercised a wise discretion in 
determining what to publish and what to withhold. 

We speak of the author as of the masculine gender, but the 
delicate appreciation of feminine feeling conveyed in this ques- 
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tion—“ What woman was ever satisfied with apparent neglect, 
even when she knows it is the mask of love ?” would alone suffice 
to make us sceptical as to whether George Eliot ever wrote it. 
Not this sentence only, however, but many scattered throughout 
the work display such an acute and subtle perception and deli: 
neation of the affections and of the countless ways in which they 
manage to express themselves while eluding even the most vigilant 
of man-kind, that we are forced over and over again to doubt 
whether, after all, George Eliot is a real person. ‘The more we 
think of the description of Hetty, the more this feeling strengthens. 
It may be alleged that as she is typical of thousands of her sex 
her portrait may be easily drawn. Perhaps so, as she appears 
in ordinary life, but not, we think, when exposed to the terrible 
trials and overtaken by the cruel fate under which she sank. 
Given an exquisitely beautiful creature, vain, ignorant, and en- 
tirely wrapped up in herself, as Hetty was, it may be easy to 
conceive what a power such a man as Captain Donnithorne would 
readily obtain over her ; how wholly she would trust his seductive 
assurances, and give herself into his hands; how her vanity would 
be stimulated by the attentions of a lover whose rank was far above 
her own ; how the hope of becoming a fine lady—wearing silks, 
satins, and jewels, and riding in her own carriage—seemed to her 
like a distant view of Elysium, and even that admirable scene in 
her bedchamber, when she secretly feasts her self-love by dressing 
herself to look like the picture of a lady in Miss Donnithorne’s 
dressing-room, might be imagined without much difficulty; but 
after Captain Donnithorne has deserted her, after she finds “ the 
hidden dread” is growing into an appalling reality, which forbids 
her marriage with Adam, to whom she had engaged herself, her 
life enters on a phase which, as it seems to us, could only be deli- 
neated as it is by an author combining the intense feelings and 
sympathies of a woman with the conceptive power of artistic 
genius. 

A character built up from the firm foundations of native 
sagacity and an indomitable sense of justice as is that of Adam 
Bede, or developed from the loose material constituting the good- 
intentioned, but weak, vacillating, and self-indulgent mind of 
Captain Donnithorne, or moulded and directed by an informing 
and ever-present influence—an unfaltering religious faith, as was 
Dinah’s, is, in our opinion, far more easy to understand and 
describe, than it is to track the devicus course of a wayward 
creature like Hetty throughout the latter part of her career. The 
more completely a mind is directed by unreasoning impulses and 
seeming caprice, the more difficult it becomes to imagine its pro- 
bable action under extraordinary circumstances, and the more 
entirely is the artist compelled to trust his instinct or genius for 
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guidance. This trust is manifest to us in the description of the 
poor, stricken, helpless Hetty during her journey to Windsor, of 
her fitful, aimless wanderings and return to Stoniton, of her 
struggles between her impulses to drown herself and her intense 
horror of death, of the abandonment of her child, her mental 
attitude during her trial, and especially the last scene in prison, 
when her death-like impenetrability is at length overcome by 
Dinah’s deep and effective sympathy. 

But the hypothesis that the book is written by a woman is 
beset with even greater difficulties than is the belief in George 
Eliot. Few perhaps have greater faith in woman, and in what 
she may accomplish than we have; but how many women are 
there of this generation who combine the breadti, depth, and 
justness of thought, the genuine catholic spirit of religion—freed 
from all verbal formule, the vigorous imagination which fashions 
its creations with the unity and minute accuracy of detail that 
belong to organic growths, the wit, humour, and rich poetic feel- 
ing, and the admirable simplicity and lucidity of exposition, 
which distinguish the author of Adam Bede. Considering the 
weighty reasons on either side, we find it difficult to determine 
from internal evidence whether the work is the product of a man 
or woman. But while pronouncing no decisive opinion on this 
point, we may remark, that the union of the best qualities of the 
masculine and feminine intellect is as rare as it is admirable ; that 
it is a distinguishing characteristic of the most gifted artists and 
poets; and that to ascribe it to the author of Adam Bede is to 
accord the highest praise we can bestow. 





Art. VIJ.—Dre Lamennais: uIS Lire AND WRITINGS. 


1, Giuvres Completes de F. De Lamennais, Paris. Paul Daubree 
et Cailleux, Editeurs. Rue Vivienne. 1836-7. 

2. Guvres Posthumes de F’. De Lamennais, publiées selon le vu 
de Vauteur. Par E. D. Forgues. Paris. 1857-8. 


“" eminently practical age may occasionally turn, if but for 
relaxation from the severity or the monotony of its favourite 
pursuits, to the contemplation of the lives and labours of men, 
who chose speculative subjects as the serious business of their 
existence, and laboured with unflagging and almost barren dili- 
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gence to extract truth from political and theological discussions. 
The late Abbé De Lamennais was peculiarly such aman. Honest 
and able, yet in the beginning of his career imbued with the 
inevitable and excusable political and religious prejudices of a 
Breton and of a Catholic, his early creed consisted in believing the 
Bourbons necessary to the political constitution, not of France 
only, but of Europe, and the Catholic religion the only faith that 
could satisfy the spiritual wants of mankind. But he had the 
courage to confess himself mistaken, nor did he remain consistent 
to the close of his life in political bigotry and religious intole- 
rance. He deliberately sacrificed peace of mind and worldly pros- 
perity to his altered convictions, for moral cowardice was not 
among his weaknesses, nor worldly ambition among his vices. 

The cast of his mind was essentially polemical, and he revelled 
in political, but especially in theological discussion, so that the 
opinions or the faith which most men are content to maintain in 
the recesses of their own hearts and consciences, were to him the 
fruitful sources of innumerable disquisitions. He was one of 
many who have existed at a period scarcely suited to their tastes, 
fitted to develope their talents usefully. He might have been 
eminent among the fathers of the Church, had he lived in the 
times wherein flourished the lights of patristic theology; he 
might have rivalled the eloquence of Chrysostom, or might have 
crushed beneath a weight of eloquent words the heterodoxy of 
Tertullian or the heresies of Pelagius; but as an ardent and 
honest Catholic, he affronted the selfishness of the Gallican clergy, 
and astonished the Pope and the Sacred College by the sincerity 
of his faith and the strength of his convictions. They were 
umazed and troubled to find a man of the first controversial 
capacity who regarded religion as a sacred conviction, and by no 
means as a policy, and who was desirous it should appeal to the 
nation on its intrinsic merits, in the full confidence that the truth 
could only be injured by an alliance with political influence, or 
the snares of an extensive patronage. When he found that those 
who occupied the high places of the Church neither shared the 
honesty of his motives nor the strength of his convictions, but 
that the hard and crooked wisdom of the serpent governed 
their councils, without any vestige of the confiding innocence of 
the dove, he renounced his early delusions with sorrow and 
with scorn, and professed to see no hope for mankind, but in a 
combined effort of the masses to throw off the political bondage 
and brute ignorance under which they had herded so long, and 
dreamed that from the midst of a political millennium so consti- 
tuted, might emerge a pure and earnest religious faith. 

Felix or Felicité De Lamennais, the youngest of three children, 
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was born in 1782, at St. Malos, in Britanny; his father, Pierre 
Louis Robert De Lamennais, was a wealthy merchant of a family 
long settled in that place, and noted, according to local tradition, 
for strength of character and tenacity of purpose. Unfortunately 
for himself and his family, he received from Louis XVI., in 
1788, a patent of nobility, and assumed the title of De Lamennais 
from a small property situate in the parish of Trigavoux, Cotes du 
Nord. This unlucky patent cost him the greater part of his for- 
tune in the Revolution which burst forth in the following year. 
Of his youngest son, Felicité, there are very few incidents pre- 
served connected with childhood, nor did he himself ever assist 
his friends by his own reminiscences, for, as his latest biographer 
and editor observes, he was ever disposed to look forward rather 
than backwards. 

In 1796, when in his fourteenth year, he accompanied his 
father to Paris during the rule of the Directory; and the general 
liberty, and more particularly the universal jubilee of an emanci- 
pated press, quite astonished at its own freedom, seems to have 
made a strong impression upon the boy, increased probably when 
recalled in after days, by the speedy eclipse of that which had 
rather been license than rational liberty. Even thus early the 
literary propensity declared itself, and he intimated that some of 
his lucubrations were at that time inserted in one or other of the 
short-lived journals of the day, though he did not indicate them 
specially—-most probably in some of the various Royalist feuille- 
tons then established, to recall, if possible, French loyalty to the 
house of Bourbon—such as Le Thé, conducted by Bertin 
d'Antilly, Les Actes des Apétres, by Barruel-Bauvert, Le Miroir, 
by Souriguieres et Beaulieu, or Le Messager de Sow, by J. 
Langlois. 

He had been educated by his father in the traditionary loyalty 
of Brittany, a feeling further strengthened by the merciless and 
revolting cruelty of the Jacobins in that recusant province, for no 
nane in the catalogue of terrorist ruttians is more execrable than 
Carrier's. The Catholic faith, equally proscribed, shared, with 
royalty, the boy’s early reverence ; and in late years he recalled 
how in those evil days the family stealthily assembled in a garret 
to hear mass, before a table in place of an altar, on which two 
candle were kept burning. He never seems to have received any 
regular scholastic education, but was fortunate in the possession 
of a maternal uncle, Robert de Sandrais, whose literary cultiva- 
tion is attested by translations of writings so contrasted, as 
Horace and the Book of Job. By this relative, to whose in- 
struction he owed much, his bias towards absolutism in govern- 
ment and to the Church of Rome was additionally confirmed, for 
not only was Sandrais, like nearly all Bretons, a Jacobin hater, 
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but he was also a professed opponent of the freethinkers in 
matters of religion, against whom he had entered the lists, and 
had confronted Diderot and Voltaire by the publication of an 
orthodox satire, called the ‘‘Good Curate.” It was at La 
Chenaile, on the borders of the forest of Coetquen, in Brittany, 
that F. De Lamennais and his elder brother Jean retired to pursue, 
under their uncle's auspices, with all the ardour of his character, 
somewhat multifarious and irregular studies. The old note- 
books and papers which he then used are partly preserved, and 
while their contents attest the extent of his reading, the coarse 
blue paper and yellowish ink bear witness to the imperfection of 
the local manufacture. 

A translation of the “ Gidipus Tyrannus ;” a long extract from 
Viger’s work on the principal Greek idioms; a table of Greek 
conjugations ; the plan or sketch of an Arabic grammar; remarks 
on the mutation of points in masculine Hebrew nouns, c., seem 
to indicate that his early objective tendencies were decidedly 
philological. His faculties, however, were not entirely absorbed 
in the pursuit of knowledge, and his zeal in behalf of the outraged 
and humiliated Church of Rome, kindled by the example of his 
brother, who always remained a zealous Catholic, and rose to 
some preferment, was evidenced in his first work, which appeared 
in 1808, and which, according to the evidence of the able Manet, 
who knew both the brothers imtimately at that time, was their 
joint production. It is entitled ‘ Reflections on the State of the 
Church in France during the Eighteenth Century, and on its 
present condition.” This book, for no very obvious reason, and 
notwithstanding a marked compliment to the reigning emperor 
which it contained, was seized by the police, and suppressed. It 
recognises the Pope as the unquestioned head of the Catholic 
Church throughout all the world, France included, a proposition 
distasteful possibly to the imperial Government, from the 
thraldom of which he was desirous to see it rescued, for as he 
long afterwards remarked, with epigrammatie force, in another 
work, in speaking of the state of the Church after the Revolution 
in July, 1830, “ the slavery of the Church was legally the same 
as under aman (Napoleon I.) who excelled in the art of oppressing 
everything that he took under his protection.” Read in these 
days, and by the light of the author's subsequent change of 
opinion, many of the doctrines enunciated in the “ Reflections,” 
&e., seem slavish and superstitious; but the young and 
enthusiastic Breton, reared in solitude, unread in impartial 
history, ignorant of the world, knew nothing of the machinery of 
Church government at head-quarters ; to him it appeared as an 
ancient, august faith, persecuted for its virtues; nor could he 
realize how much that Church had, by its habitual deference to 
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despotism in government, and by its bigoted cruelty, consum- 
mated the wrongs of the people, and justified the Revolution ; 
the sufferings of the Calas family, and the equally hideous 
cruelty at Abbeville, had only reached him in a form which 
made them appear but as justifiable severity. 

De Lamennais must in his late years have re-called with any- 
thing but satisfaction such a passage as the following, which 
appears in the “ Reflexions sur l'état de l'Eglise, &c.” of 1808 :— 


“ Son état (of the Church of Rome) ici bas est un état d’épreuve ; elle 
le sait; mais elle sait aussi qu’elle ne succombera jamais. Si des 
combats lui sont annoncés, la victoire lui est promise; et la passé a 
cet egard lui repond de lavenir. Fille du ciel et rebut de la terre, 
comme son divin fondateur, il n’est un seul instant de sa durée ov 
Dieu ne manifeste @’une maniére sensible sa protection sur elle, et on 
Vapercoive la main toute puissante qui la defend contre les attaques 
de ses ennemis, la protege contre la foiblesse de ses propres enfants, et 
la porte, comme en triomphe, a travers les siécles, dans le sein de cette 
eternité qui doit ¢tre son partage.” 

Again he must have found his subsequent democratic opinions 
strongly in contrast with his earlier expressions :— 

“Les reformateurs du seiziéme siécle saperent 4 la fois les fonde- 
mens de l’ordre religieux et de l’ordre social. Ls etablirent l’anarchie 
en principe dans l’église et dans l’état, en attribuant la souverainté au 
euple, et 4 chaque particulier le droit de juger de la foi.”—Vol. vi. 
p- 6. (Collected Works, 1836.) 

Apropos to the appearance of the “ Reflexions, &c.” the latest 
editor, M. E. D. Forgues, writing only last year at Paris, 
has a passage which, considering its present applicability, would 
seem to indicate more of freedom in the French press than is 
generally supposed to be the case, at least in England. Judging 
by a letter written to one of his relations, dated February 26, 
1815, De Lamennais does not seem to have improved his very 
moderate worldly circumstances by his devotion to the church, 
which he seems to have formally entered in 1812; he was still 
in the provincial solitude of Brittany, and speaks of his income 
as amounting to only fifteen or twenty pounds a-year, while he 
announced his intention of retiring to one of the colonies in the 
hope of bettering his fortunes. On the return of Napoleon from 
Elba on the 20th of March, 1815, he quitted Brittany for 
Guernsey, where he assumed the name of Patrick Robertson, for 
some months. Some portion of his exile was, however, passed 
in England, where he sought employment as a family tutor, and 
according to an historiette which finds acceptance with more 
than one biographer, was rejected on his first application by an 
English lady, who required a master for her son, on account of 
his mean and insignificant exterior. Notwithstanding his love of 
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liberty he does not seem to have acquired by contact a more 
favourable opinion of England and Englishmen (one excepted) 
than most other foreigners who have landed among us with no 
better resource than their talents and acquirements. 

The exception alluded to was a young Englishman of moderate 
station, ordinary talents, and with a soft and amiable, if some- 
what secretly selfish character, by name Henry Moorman, whom 
he is supposed to have met at the house of Mrs. Jerningham, at 
Kensington, to whose son he was tutor. Their correspondence, 
extending from January Ist, 1816, to October 7, 1818, is all 
that remains to guide us in estimating the character of Moorman, 
whose early death seems to have affected De Lamennais more 
deeply than any other event of his life. Moorman had been 
strongly urged by his friend to embrace the Roman Catholic faith, 
which was of course as strongly opposed by the young man’s 
friends, and in the letters we find much of that vacillation and 
irresolution which seems to have been natural to Moorman’s 
character, but which was excusable enough on an occasion when he 
was contemplating a step calculated to compromise him with his 
friends, and to mar his worldly prosperity. ‘Though no man was 
better calculated to make proselytes than De Lamennais, partly 
from the sincerity and strength of his convictions, and partly from 
his great dialectical power, he would by no means countenance any- 
thing like clandestine proceedings on Moorman’s part, but advised 
him to reason with his friends; the young man, however, had 
scarcely sufficient resolution to encounter social martyrdom, but 
after an internal struggle, fled from London, and reached Paris, 
where he formally embraced Catholicism. De Lamennais was then 
in Brittany, but the proselyte was received by the Abbé Carron, 
whom he had known in London as almoner to his distressed 
and exiled countrymen, on behalf of the Bourbon princes, and 
by M. Teyssiere, director of the school of St. Sulpice. His 
friends, however, discovered his place of retreat, urging his 
return; and Carron, who seems to have been a sensible and honest 
man, recommended him to comply, on condition that he was 
allowed the unfettered exercise of his new creed. Ultimately he 
returned to England, greatly to the disappointment of De La- 
mennais, and died on the 19th of November 181k. M. FE. 
Forgues dwells upon this short and obscure episode, because it 
seems to have exerted considerable influence on De Lamennais, 
whose friendship was in this instance singularly warm, as he 
seems to have made a kind of idol (il fit une sorte d'idole) of one 
whose character and position were in no respect remarkable. 

Under the auspices of the abbé Carron, De;}Lamennais, shortly 
after his return to Paris, at the close of the year 1815, had been 
established in the small community of the Teuillantines, situate 
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at No. 12 in the street or lane of that name; here he was 
received with much respect and kindness by certain faithful, old- 
fashioned royalist ladies, who enjoyed small pensions from the 
restored government on account of losses incurred by their 
obstinate loyalty; many of his published letters were subse- 
quently addressed to one or other of these ladies; and even when 
in his later years he had outraged their strongest prejudices, by 
the rejection of his former political and religious creeds, these 
good women still retained their regard for one, whom they had 
known sufficiently well, to appreciate justly. Many of the 
leading Parisian clergy were in the habit of visiting this small 
and unpretending establishment, partly from the respect with 
which they were uniformly received by its loyal and pious 
inmates, and partly on account of the influence which the Abbé 
Carron was known to possess with the highest political and 
ecclesiastical persons; these visitors were principally of the 
ultramontane and Jesuit party, and already the decided opinions, 
and powerful abilities of De Lamennais were becoming influential, 
and both inmates and visitors became his declared partisans. 

The dignity and importance of the priesthood, and its inde- 
pendence of the civil power, were at this period of his life one 
of his strongest persuasions; but though the companion of 
Jesuits and Carlists, he was an honest and conscientious ultra- 
montanist; regarding the Pope in all sincerity as the infallible and 
inspired medium for declaring God's will on earth, he would have 
allowed no question of policy or expediency to interfere between 
him and the clergy of a Church of which he was everywhere the 
head ; he honestly believed that between profession and practice 
there must be some agreement, and that men whose duty it was 
to preach peace, good-will, and charity, were themselves animated 
by these feelings; thus one of the most honest men that ever 
lived became for a time the apostle of that Fideism, which usurps 
everywhere the attributes and the influence of true religion ; 
that is, faith not in the justice and wisdom of the Supreme 
Intelligence, but in the professions of an erring, intolerant, time- 
serving body of men, who usurp functions, for which they have 
no peculiar fitness. 

It was this spirit that animated the work which he next pub- 
lished, entitled ‘‘ Essay on Indifference in Mattérs of Religion,” 
the first volume of which had great success, and his reputation 
and influence in the religious world were much increased by it, 
and by the numerous contributions having a similar tendency 
which he sent to the ‘“ Conservateur.” ‘The second volume 
was scarcely so well received, and his book entitled the 
“Progress of the Revolution,” which came out in 1829, 
raised a storm of abuse from the whole body of the French 
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clergy. In it De Lamennais does not scruple to attack Louis XIV., 
his spiritual adviser, Bossuet, and the Articles of 1684, which are 
the charter of the constitution of the French Church, for by 
these the King reserved the right to nominate to all benefices that 
fell vacant in Franve, and in effect asserted privileges similar to 
those claimed for the crown by Henry VIII. in England. De La- 
mennais, who never counted the personul consequences of his 
doctrines, and was indignant that a Louis XV. or Regent of 
Orleans should, in fact though not in name, have been the real 
head of a learned and pious ecclesiastical body, gave to his argu- 
ments all the effect of a forcible and copious, if occasionally harsh 
end dogmatic, rhetoric, and most vigorous dialectical faculty. 
The Constitutionnel, in a paroxysm of patriotic indignation, com- 
pared him to Ravaillac, the assassin of Henry IV.—a parallel 
which must have amused all who were better acquainted with the 
quiet-looking little man than with that Christian charity which 
inspires the pen of a thorough-going polemic. ‘This work was 
also condemned by the Archbishop of Paris, in a Charge which 
was read ia all the churches of the kingdom; he made haste to 
convince the civil power of his anxiety to preserve the spirit of 
Gallican independence, and to renounce a doctrine so calculated 
to embroil the clergy with the secular authorities ; nevertheless, 
though the censure and the condemnation of De Lamennais’ 
ultramontanism were most explicit, the Archbishop at the conclu- 
sion of his Charge renders emphatic testimony to the reputation 
and abilities of the man whose tenets he condemned :— 

“Doctrines,” he says, “que nous gémissons d’entendre annoncer, 
fut-ce par le plus habile écrivain, par le plus profond publiciste, par le 
plus grand génic, et si nous osions le dire aprés Yapdétre, par un ange 
méme descendu du ciel; doctrines que nous nous sommes efforeés d’ar- 
réter, tantdt par notre silence, tantot par nos protestations réiterées et 
publiques ; doctrines enfin, que nous repoussons avec toute la loyauté 
d’un ceeur Frangais, sans croire rien perdre pour cela, de lintégrité 
d’une ame Catholique.” 

In November, 1822, his elder brother, the Abbé Jean De La- 
mennais, had been nominated Vicar-General to the Grand 
Almoner.of France, while his own anti-Gallican doctrines were an 
effectual bar to any preferment for himself. Yet after he had left 
the Feuillantines, all the inmates, even to the domestics, retained 
an affectionate regard for the “bon Abbé Feli,” and the liveliest 
af his correspondents there, Mademoiselle de Luciniére, records 
in one of her letters, that an old female servant was much en- 
raged at hearing him designated in some hostile journal, “ the 
Old Man of the Mountain’”—‘ Quils sont impertinents, ces vi- 
laines gens-lai,” s‘ecria-t-il ; “ M. Abbé est encore jeune homme; 
et ils n’ont assurément aucun droit de le mépriser ainsi. Il vaut 
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mieux dans son petit doigt qu’eux dans toute leur personne.” 
In the same letter his correspondent adds, that one of her friends 
had lately been in Prague, and had conversed with “le bon vieux 
roi,” Charles X., in exile there; that the King had spoken of 
De Lamennais, declaring his belief that he had too much genius to 
retain the opinions which he seemed to have adopted, and that 
his evidently sincere faith could scarcely fail to withdraw him 
from the edge of such an abyss. ‘I know not why,” says M. 
Forgues, in giving the citation, “ but this double appeal from the 
aged woman and the old King are symbols of the times; the 
ancient dogmas, thus well personified, seem to extend their arms 
to the seceder, and to recall him with their bleating voices.” 

The “ Essay on Indifference in Matters of Religion,” while it 
made him so many enemies in France, was not altogether well 
received at Rome, though its principal object was to inculcate 
the paramount importance of a lively faith and zealous practice 
of the Romish religion to the well-being of states and of indi- 
viduals ; but the naturally conservative spirit and worldly know- 
ledge of Papal authorities is ever averse to an appeal to the 
people or to fundamental changes, even when proposed to their 
own advantage. Extravagant pretensions of the kind, advocated 
by De Lamennais and his followers, were likely to risk all, by dis- 
gusting those continental potentates whose countenance had ever 
been regarded as the best protection of the Roman See. 

In 1823 the Mémorial Catholique was the journal principally 
employed by De Lamennais for the expression of his opinions in his 
attempts to awaken religious feelings in the minds of I'renckmen, 
and though he did not actually join at its formation the “ Asso- 
ciation for the Defence of the Catholic Faith,” organized some- 
what later, he openly concurred in its opinions and purpose, and 
even hoped by its aid to establish at Malestroit, in Brittany, a 
kind of religious school or colony, in which he might train young 
and ardent spirits in his own doctrines, and send them forth to 
preach the spiritual regeneration of a servile and corrupted faith. 

From Leo XII., whom he never saw, but who approved the sin- 
cere and impassioned religious spirit which animates his writings, 
he received some flattering attention, which could scarcely fail to 
gratify one who had encountered so much undeserved obloquy, 
and who had not yet been shaken in his respect for the head of 
his faith, or repelled and disenchanted by the coldness of Leo’s 
successor, Gregory XVI. At Rome he had two zealous friends 
and correspondents, Fathers Orioli and Brzozowski; the former 
especially apprised him from time to time of anything affecting 
him or his doctrines. He mentions how that the portrait of 
De Lamennais was graciously received by Leo, and was hung in 
the Pontiff’s audience chamber. In a letter, dated August 9, 
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1827, the same correspondent informs him that in an interview 
which he had with the Pope on the preceding day, the Holy Father 
demanded news of De Lamennais, and commanded Orioli, when he 
wrote, to say a thousand things from his holiness, and to assure 
him of his entire affection. But the great controversialist had 
mortifications to endure at home; and it appears from a letter of 
his enthusiastic disciple, the young Countess Riccini, of Modena, 
who had translated into Italian his work, “Sur I Indifference,” 
that he had been cited before the Tribunal of Correctional Police 
at Paris on account of the strongly anti-Gallican opinions he 
was in the habit of expressing. 

De Lamennais’ health was never vigorous, and about this time 
viz., during the summer of 1826—he passed some weeks at the then 
fashionable baths of St. Sauveur, in the Lower Pyrenees, accom- 
panied by his friend, the abbé Salinis, whose robust health and 
exuberant vigour were in striking contrast with the feeble and 
emaciated frame of his distinguished companion. It was here 
that M. Forgues, then a boy of thirteen, brought thither by his 
mother in search of health, saw the distinguished abbé for the 
first time, in virtue of introductory letters from M. Vitrolles, the 
common friend of his mother and of De Lamennais. 

The lad became the almost daily companion of the two abbés 
in their walks, never very prolonged, on account of De Lamennais’ 
physical weakness. Another occasional companion was that 
austere Catholic and royalist, then a young man, Bazin de 
Raucou. On one occasion, when young Forgues was questioned 
about his schoolboy pursuits, and course of reading, having 
owned to the great amusement he found from perusing “ Gil 
Blas,” he was rebuked by Bazin de Raucou, and his friends cen- 
sured for allowing a book of such heterodox tendencies to be 
placed in his hands. De Lamennais came to the rescue: ‘* Bah!” 
said he ; ‘a boy must read, and should love reading ; the choice 
of subjects can be made afterwards.” 

He was as fluent a colloquialist as Bentham or Coleridge, 
though somewhat embarrassed in the presence of strangers, and 
perhaps not quite so absolute in monologue as either. His even- 
ings with his stanch royalist friend, M. Vitrolles, were usually 
occupied in theological or political discussions, with M. Forgues 
as an unwearied listener ; but as De Lamennais was little disposed 
at all times to defer to experience or observation, and insisted 
rather upon what ought to be than what was, it was indispen- 
sable that a hearer should grant his premisses without examina- 
tion, in order to be satisfied with his conclusions. Sometimes 
these discussions would become a little animated, when M. Vi- 
trolles, outraged in his worldly experience by some bit of decla- 
mation or assertion, would interpose an objection, that provoked 
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a vehement reply, and the friends would become decidedly warm ; 
but always on such occasions the discussion ceased immediately, 
ii there was a sincere shaking of hands, and this friendship of 
opposites remained unbroken to the last. No one knew him 
better than did M. Vitrolles, who, though a zealous royalist, if a 
somewhat less zealous Catholic, always retained a sincere respect 
for the independence, discretion, and genius of the abbé. To- 
wards the end of 1826 he was informed by his friends at Rome 
that there was a rumour current of his probable elevation to the 
sardinalate ; but in his reply he expresses neither eagerness or 
anxiety on the subject. 

Notwithstanding his zeal for the extension of Catholicism, 
De Lamennais entertained an antipathy to the crooked policy of 
the Jesuits, which was fully reciprocated; and it was an object 
with some of his friends to effect a reconciliation. Among these 
was the Countess de Senflt, wife of the Austrian ambassador at 
the court of Tuscany, and afterwards at Rome; she even re- 
quested of him as “ etrennes,” for the year 1827, that he should 
think better of the Jesuits and of Austria. His royalist opi- 
nions seem to have been weakened, while yet firm in his religious 
creed, by the fated folly of the Bourbons. No one better inter- 
preted the signs of the times in 1828-9, and no one more clearly 
anticipated the fall of the elder branch of that family whom no 
experience made wise. He hoped that the political revolution 
which he foresaw would acknowledge and obey an enlightened 
Catholicism, and that democracy would seek in religion its 
teacher and its guide. Had he been content to apply the ordi- 
nary inductive method in reasoning of mankind, he would never 
have nourished such astonishing credulity ; his own disinterested- 
ness and overpowering religious instinct made him blind to 
the common truths which are the hackneyed creed of worldly 
men. An intense but amiable egotism caused him to judge the 
herd by the standard of his own moral nature, in defiance of his 
senses, and he refused to believe that those instincts which we 
possess in common with the lower animals are, and ever will be, 
the pervading, though not always acknowledged, means of influ- 
encing the masses. While other men, especially those of his own 
profession, were thinking how they might best secure their own 
interests in the new order of things which was now imminent, 
he was dreaming of the realization of those great abstract truths 
of virtue and of liberty which are the Utopia of theorists. All 
such aspirations for sudden enlightenment must ever be vain ; 
slowly and painfully nations grow wiser and better; no man can 
teach those who are not willing to learn, nor is the teacher wel- 
comed who would forestal experience. 

It must have been hard, indeed, for the enthusiastic and ardent 
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Breton to resign his loyalty; but in so honest and so enlightened 
a man the fecling could not withstand the fatuity and folly of 
the reigning family; already he prophesied a Republic when to 
others such a possibility seemed chimerical. It was in August, 
1830, alter the “ three days” had deposed for ever a family which 
was unfit to govern, that he established his journal Avenir, the 
literary organ by which he sought to further the realization of a 
political and religious millennium in France. A more worldly man 
would have been too wise to encounter, a more selfish man would 
have shrunk from the disappointment, the obloquy, and the heart- 
aches which are the lot of a reformer. Sometimes, indeed, his 
harassed spirit was soothed and gratified by the knowledge that 
his disinterested efforts were appreciated even beyond the limits of 
France, and that his enthusiastic aspirations after spiritual freedom 
were at least shared by others, But in the bosom of his own 
church, and from former friends and correspondents, he met 
oftener with condemnation than approval or assistance, when he 
sided with the people against the Bourbons. “Can there ever 
be,” shrieks an old arch-presbyter of Modena, “ any reason which 
can justify a good Catholic in rebelling against legitimate autho- 
rity, however tyrannical and cruel?” and the Italian Countess, 
Riccini, writes to him that she is sorry to hear that the Catholics 
of Belgium were about to imitate the example of Paris, as how- 
ever oppressed and worried they might be, it was not permitted 
them to rebel. 

The central authority at Rome remained for a time silent, 
neither censuring De Lamennais, as the Jesuits demanded, nor re- 
straining the Gallican clergy, who were loud in condemning 
him. At length, however, the Pope, roused to action by advisers 
hostile to the most honest and most enlightened Catholic living, 
directed another encyclical letter to the French clergy, condemn- 
ing the political and religious doctrines enunciated in UAvenir. 
De Lamennais was surprised, perhaps disgusted, at such a return 
for efforts which he sincerely meant to widen and to deepen the 
influence of the Papal See, and felt deeply how little his exertions 
were appreciated by those they were intended to benetit. But 
the parte prétre comprehended its own material interests better 
than he, and were naturally much more desirous of retaining 
their livings and benetices, than to risk a collision with the 
secular power. The Archbishop of ‘Toulouse had been par- 
ticularly urgent in pressing for this magisterial condemnation, in 
which liberty of conscience and liberty of the press are stigma- 
tized in latin superlatives as the greatest evils than can afflict a 
community, ‘lhe man who resists the powers that be,” runs 
the letter, “resists the commands of God.” Leo was dead; and 
this encyclical missive emanated from Gregory XVL., who 
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became Pope in February, 1831. No one, indeed, had better 
reason to be disgusted with the prevalent revolutionary spirit than 
this pontiff, who came to the papacy in very troubled times for 
constituted authorities, especially ecclesiastical. He spoke like 
other men according to the tenor of his own interests, and it 
was safer to risk official infallibility in collision with the mere 
principles of human nature, than to countenance doctrines which 
were particularly unpleasing to the “ constituted authorities” of 
Austria and Spain. De Lamennais felt, however, that it was use- 
less to persevere with his journal when his opinions were pub- 
licly condemned by the head of the Church he meant to serve ; 
but before finally abandoning his long-cherished designs to rege- 
nerate Catholicism, he was desirous of personally submitting his 
projects and opinions to the Pope. He accordingly determined, 
in 1852, to visit Rome, to lay before the Holy Father a candid ex- 
position of his designs, and to abide absolutely by the decision, so 
far as any further exertions in the cause of religious improve- 
ment were concerned. 

It was in the companionship of MM. Lacordaire and Mont- 
alembert, who shared his opinions and aspirations, that he made 
the journey to Rome, in the vicinity of which he remained during 
the winter of that year in the house of the Theatines at Fras- 
cati. To this journey, and to his short residence in Italy, we 
owe the “Affaires de Rome,” perhaps the best, though not the 
most pretentious, of his numerous writings, remarkable as it is 
for the comparative condensation of style, the absence of decla- 
mation, and the fair spirit in which his statements on personal 
questions are submitted to the public. He had not, indeed, to 
fear the fate of his countryman, the monk Conecta, of Rennes, 
who, in 1432, undertook a journey to Rome with the object of 
preaching reform of doctrine and morals to the Pope and car- 
dinals, and was burnt for his presumption ; but he left behind him 
that faith in his creed which was the earliest and most deeply- 
cherished of his sentiments. 

In the exordium of the “ Affaires de Rome,” he clearly states 
the intention with which his journal, and Agence Catholique had 
been established. Avenir, he says, proposed to advocate the 
interests of Catholicism, languishing and persecuted even by the 
powers assuming to protect it. It seemed necessary that it 
should extend its almost sapless roots into the heart of mankind, 
that it might imbibe the vital juice of which it stood so much in 
need, and in making common cause with the people it might 
hope to recover its extinct vigour, regulate and forward the social 
movement then in progress, by impressing upon it that religious 
impulse which, naturally allied to all the most elevated human 
instincts, is itself a powerful agent :— 
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**Quelque chose de semblable 4 ce qui passer lors de la prédication de 
l’Evangile, paraissait nécessaire pour ramener au Catholicisme défail- 
lant les populations qui s’en éloignaient. La fraternité universelle 
proclamée par Jesus, cette doctrine si belle, si consolante, si divine, re- 
cueillie dans les profondeurs d’idées de lame humaine y ranima sou- 
dain les germes flétris du vrai et du bien, que Dieu y avait déposés 
originairement.” 


Nevertheless, one is astounded at the simplicity of a man of 
fifty who could make a journey to Rome to propose to Gregory 
and his advisers an alliance with democracy, or could imagine 
that abstract principles of truth and virtue would not be out- 
weighed by the actual dust of the balance in the estimation of 
papal politicians. As he and his companions passed through 
Lyons, en route for Rome, they found the capital of the south in 
a state of insurrection, or as he phrases it, in the power of “ des 
pauvres ouvriers, que tous, hors leur implacables ennemis, bénis- 
saient,” though a month later Marshal Soult, when he besieged 
the town, was exceedingly blind to the private virtues of these 
“pauvres ouvriers.” At Valence, on the Rhone, he grumbled as 
sincerely as the most insular Englishman, at the vexatious inter- 
ference of certain gendarmes who boarded the vessel: ‘“ pour 
exercer toutes ces petites et basses et vexatoires inquisitions d’ou 
depend aujourd'hui, comme chacun sait, la sureté des empires.” 

The untravelled abbé was naturally struck with Avignon ; dis- 
misses Marseilles in three complimentary lines; and at Toulon 
very naturally recalls the early fortunes of Napoleon. Whenever 
he describes natural objects and scenery, it is done with a truth 
and force which may cause regret that his voluminous writings 
should have been so nearly exclusively devoted to reflections and 
speculations, the justice of which can generally only be admitted, 
when we are disposed to acquiesce in a perpetual petitio principii. 

At Cocoletto, between Nice and Genoa, he visited the house in 
which Columbus was born, and takes exception to the pompous 
inscription over the door, which is so much less eloquent than 
the mere name of the inspired geographer. He well describes 
the impressions produced by Italy, the mingled beauty and mag- 
nificence of its physical features, and the ghostly grandeur of its 
unfading memories. 

His entry into Rome must be given in his own language, to 
which translation can scarcely do justice :— 

“ Ainsi s’en allaient vers la cité pendant si longtemps dominatrice 
et reine, trois obscurs chrétiens (MM. Lacordaire, Montalembert, et 
De Lamennais) vrais représentans d’un autre Age par la simplicité naive 
de leur foi, & laquelle aussi se joignait quelque intelligence de la société 
présente, de son esprit et de ses besoins et de ses veeux, dont nulles ré- 
aistances n’empécheront l’accomplissement. Des notes diplomatiques de 
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l’Autriche, de la Prusse, de la Russie les avaient devancés & Rome—oi 
y pressait le pape de se prononcer contre les révolutionnaires audacieux, 
ces impieux séducteurs des peuples qu’ils poussaient 4 la révolte au 
nom de la réligion. Le gouvernement Frangais agissait dans le 
méme sens, secondé en cela par le parti Carliste, 4 la téte duquel se 
trouvaient le Cardinal de Rohan, le Cardinal Lambruschini, et les 
Jésuites, qui l’on rencontre partout ol se remue quelque intrigue.” 


It surely required all the courage that confidence in the good- 
ness and honesty of his intention could impart, to persevere in a 
purpose opposed by the representatives at the Roman court, of 
the three leading continental powers, and by the most determined 
and unscrupulous intriguers in Rome itself. 

His two chief open enemies—Rohan and Lambruschini—are 
described by him with graphic impartiality— 

“The former, estimable in the main, honest and upright, mingled 
vith feelings of genuine piety excessive prejudices of birth and rank. 
But his attachment to an unfortunate dynasty was, in his position, 
both natural and honourable. Educated in sentiments of feudal de- 
votion, he could scarcely have entertained any but the old monarchical 
ideas, even had his mind been capable of receiving any others, which 
it was not; with a very fair complexion, and of almost feminine deli- 
cacy, he never attained to genuine manhood. Nature designed him 
to grow old in a long infancy; he had all its weakness, its tastes, its 
small vanities, its innocence even; by the populace of Rome he was 
nicknamed ‘il bambino’ (the baby). A merely passive instrument, 
he exerted his influence only under external pressure, and can there- 
fore scarcely be charged with the moral responsibility of his actions.” 


Lambruschim had been apostolic nuncio at Paris, and had 
there known De Lamennais, whose opinions and efforts he then 
approved; but they became estranged when the nuncio allied 
hunself with the fatal clique which encouraged the bigotry of 
Charles X., and by whose influence all the results of the Resto- 
ration were lost to the elder branch of the House of Bourbon. 
Nevertheless, after the three days of July, 1830, when the Duke 
of Orleans was chosen rather as President of a Republic than 
King of the French, Lambruschini resumed his relations with 
De Lamennais, atiected to approve the policy of UAvenir, 
and was at least obliged to modify his political calculations, if le 
had not really changed his opinions; but afterwards he again 
looked coldly on De Lamennais and those who acted with him ; 
and having been recalled from Paris, where he was not agreeable 
to the Government, scrupled not when in Italy to propagate 
statements unfavourable to his former friend; and after he had 
obtained the Cardinal's hat uniformly manifested towards him a 
determined hostility. 

With the Jesuits the honest and able I'renchman had never 
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been on good terms, though the object with which Loyola founded 
the society was nearly identical with that of the Breton abbé ; 
but the spirit which animated the enthusiastic Spaniard and his 
immediate successors had long ceased to influence the order which 
he established ; committed to a mistake, ‘ entrenched behind the 
ruins of the Past,” they vainly essay, in Schiller’s phrase, to 
clutch and retard “ the chariot wheels of Destiny ;” while, on the 
other hand, De Lamennais, animated with the spirit of an apostle, 
sought to impart to Catholicism a genial expansion, and to place 
it in harmony with the growing hopes and aspirations of man- 
kind. In one of his largest works, the “ Progress of the Revo- 
lution,” De Lamennais had spoken of them with singular fairness 
and moderation, but they considered the truth even thus stated 
as too libellous, and had ever after pursued him with the quiet 
malice of irritated but somewhat timid theologians. 

Never did any one enter Rome on a grave errand under more 
unfavourable circumstances ; he came to urge revolutionary prin- 
ciples as the policy of a court which was nearly overwhelmed by 
pecuniary and political embarrassments, produced by this very 
spirit; and with some inconsistency, though in all sincerity, he 
scrupled not to tender advice on the management of its spiritual 
affairs, to what he professed to regard as the infallible source of 
all spiritual wisdom. He thus addresses the incarnate Papacy :— 

“Votre puissance se perd et la foi avec elle; voulez-vous sauver 
lune et l'autre, unissez-les toutes deux & lhumanité, telle que Pont 
fait dix-huit siécles de Christianisme. Rien n’est stationnaire en ce 
monde—vous avez régné sur les rois, puis les roi vous ont asservi. 
Séparez-vous des rois, tendez la main aux peuples, ils vous soutien- 
dront de leur robuste bras, et, ce qui vaut mieux, de leur amour. Aban- 
donnez les débris terrestres de votre ancienne grandeur ruinée; re- 
poussez-les du pied comme indigne de vous ; aussi bien l’on ne tardera 
gucre & vous en dépouiller. Qu’est ce que ces lambeaux de pourpre, 
moquerie de ce que vous fiites, et & quoi servent-ils, qu’a voiler les cica- 
trices glorieuses qui attestent les saints combats livrés par vous dans 
les temps antiques pour le genre humain contre la tyrannie? Votre 
force n’est point dans I’éclat extérieur, elle est 4 vous, elle est dans le 
sentiment profond de vos devoirs paternels, de votre mission civilisa- 
trice; dans un dévouement qui ne connaisse ni lassitude, ni bornes. 

Xeprenez avee lesprit qui les animait, la boulette des premiers pas- 
teurs, et, s’il le faut, les chaines des martyrs. Le triomphe est certain, 
mais & ce prix seulement.” 

But it had been too long the privilege of Roman authorities to 
make martyrs to encounter martyrdom; and even De Lamennais 
scarcely expected that his advice, however good in his own eyes, 
would really be followed: he must have remembered how it fared 
with Joseph If. of Austria, when he, a powerful monarch, endea- 
voured to infuse a liberal element into the dull despotism he 
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inherited ; the controversalist only desired that the Pope should 
refrain from censuring his efforts in l’'Avenir and elsewhere to 
forward a reformation which he believed, and perhaps rightly 
believed, to be essential to the vitality of Catholicism. 

By a few who had known him. personally he was hospitably 
welcomed, but was received with the utmost coldness by the au- 
thorities and their cautious parasites. The Pope’s vicar, Cardinal 
Zurla, consented at first to see him, and then refused. Gregory 
himself only granted an audience on condition that De Lamennais 
should, while in the presence, preserve a perfect silence on the 
objects which really brought him to Rome. Cardinal Rohan 
was present during this interview; his Holiness was civil, but 
evidently ill at ease, and would not touch upon the business 
nearest De Lamennais’ heart, which he had previously explained in 
a clear and distinct written statement of his doctrines, though he 
had subsequently reason to believe this had not been perused by 
the Holy Father. A person of some consideration at Rome 
assured De Lamennais that timidity at head-quarters was the chief 
obstacle to his success, while he with natural bitterness was dis- 
posed to attribute to a short-sighted selfishness the opposition or 
the indifference he encountered. He was content to plead zeal and 
disinterestedness in the cause of truth as the best title to a consi- 
deration of his claims, without reflecting that such qualities have 
long been regarded as feigned or fabulous by Italian politicians— 

“ Nous avons pu,” he says, “en combattant pour l’église catholique, 
étre entrainés trop loin par un zéle, si l’on veut, imprudent et peu 
éclairé ; mais ce zéle étant pur, exempt d’arriére vues et d’ambition, 
nous en avions la conscience entiere, et cela était d’ailleurs assez visible a 
tous les yeux. La voie ot. nous marchions, herissés de souffrances et de 
persécutions, ne conduisait qu’aux cours d’assises—on ne suit guére une 
pareille route, & moins d’étre soutenue par une pensée vraie ou fausse 
de devoir—ou rien ne contriste plus amérement |’Ame que de voir cette 
pensée totalement méconnue-—Que si, la reconnaissant on n’a pour elle 
qu’un froid dédain, ou une séche indifférence, il est impossible de se 
dérober 4 un sentiment plus amer encore.” 

Had his Holiness, instead of refusing either to hear or to con- 
demn him personally, acted frankly; had he at once professed a 
willingness to give him credit for good but mistaken intentions ; 
had he assured him that the interests of the Church were safe in 
his keeping, and that before an inferior ventured to interfere in 
affairs so difficult and delicate he was bound to seek the advice 
of those whose authority should be his guide, De Lamennais de- 
clared that he should have been satisfied, and would haye duti- 
fully deferred to an authority which all consistent Catholics are 
bound to respect. But Gregory appears scarcely to have felt 
sufficient confidence in his own judgment, though sufficiently 
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certain of his inclinations, to act thus towards one whose intel- 
lectual pre-eminence he must have regarded with a mixture of fear, 
respect, and perhaps dislike, and which a secret instinct assured 
him was so much superior to his own. Undaunted though disap- 
pointed, he presented yet another memoir to his Holiness, drawn 
up principally by M. Lacordaire, setting forth—1l. The state of 
religion in France under the Restoration in 1815. 2. The danger 
which religion had to fear from the Revolution of 1830. 3. The 
two principal lines of conduct the Catholics might adopt under 
the government cf Louis Philippe. 4. The hostile policy pursued 
by the revolutionary government, both with respect to the erarchy 
of the Gallican Church, and the system of general education, from 
which the clergy were as much as possible excluded by the mono- 
poly granted to the University of Paris. 5. A proposal for the 
separation of Church and State. 6. Considerations with a view to 
healing schism in France. The 7th article entered into an expla- 
nation of the policy pursued in his journal, L’Avenir, and of the 
concurrent “Generale Agence pour la Défense de la Liberté Reli- 
gieuse” which seems to have resembled in its constitution, though 
scarcely in its success, the English Anti-Corn-Law League. ‘The 
council was composed of nine members, De Lamennais being presi- 
dent, and was supported by annual subscribers of ten francs. In 
1831, such was the temporary activity of the Liberal religious party 
in France, that the Agency possessed funds to the amount of thirty- 
one thousand francs. It caused petitions to be presented to the 
legislative bodies, praying for that liberty of teaching expressly 
stipulated in the charter of 1830; and on the 29th April, 1831, 
confiding in the charter, a free school was opened in Paris under 
its auspices, while three of its members, the Abbé Lacordaire, 
M. de Coux, and Count Montalembert, assumed the duties of 
instructors, and imparted religious and general knowledge to 
twenty poor children whom they had collected in the school. 
But the police interfered and turned out teachers and scholars ; 
the masters were brought before the Tribunal of Correctional 
Police, which referred the case to the assizes; but before the 
trial could come on the elder Montalembert died, and his son, 
the present Count, who succeeded to the peerage, demanded to 
be tried by his peers. He and his companions were, however, 
condemned ; but something had been gained, as the principle of 
free public instruction had been prominently brought before a 
French public. ‘There were other instances in which the Agency 
interfered with effect in the cause of humanity and true religion, 
but too much space would be consumed in the detail. 

In submitting these matters to the judgment of the Supreme 
Pontiff, De Lamennais and his companions conclude their memoir 
in the following respectful language :—* Voild ce que nous avons 
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da représenter pour acquitter nos Ames envers Dieu. Le souverain 
pontife jugera dans sa sagesse; et maintenant, pleins d’amour 
pour lui, et dociles & sa voix comme de petits enfants, nous nous 
prosternons & ses pieds, en implorant la bénédiction paternelle. 
Rome, 3 Fév. 1832.” Several weeks after the delivery of this 
paper, the memorialists were apprised, in a short dry note by the 
Pope's secretary, Cardinal Pacca, that his Holiness persisted in 
his disapproval of their efforts, though he would proceed to a com- 
plete examination of their statements; a promise which De La- 
mennais believed was never fulfilled. Gregory, in truth, wanted 
peace and quiet, and had very little liking for reformers of any 
kind. ‘The reflections which follow in the late chapters of the 
‘* Affaires de Rome,” which, though temperate, could scarcely fail 
to be influenced by strong personal feelings, are decisive of the 
effect produced on his faith in the merely human machinery of 
Catholicism by actual contact with Rome and its holy things. 
He was a polemic by nature, but he loved truth more than any- 
thing else, and sincerely scorned all simulated sanctity and hollow 
profession ; in the words of the scoffing Mohareb, but in a very 
different spirit, he turned his back on Rome, and was soon after 
engaged on his “ Paroles d'un Croyant’”— 
For the dupes of humankind 
Keep this lip-righteousness ; *twill serve thee in the mosque 
And in the market-place—but Spirits view the heart. 


After a residence of some months at Frascati, he returned to 
Paris, and with a tottering faith and wearied patience, must have 
regretted the unshaken convictions and unabated zeal of his 
earlier years; yet, his trust in God's providence remained unim- 
paired, and though appalled by the general indifference to 
religion prevailing in French society, he hoped much from the 
future, that paradise of dreamers. His journal, l’Avenir, which 
had been suspended during his Italian pilgrimage, was not re- 
sumed. Vexatious legal annoyances, consequent upon former 
engagements, the abrupt cessation of U’Avenir, and the dispersion 
of U Agence Catholique, of which he was regarded as the leader, 
were not calculated to soothe his agitated spirit. Ignoble perse- 
cutors followed him, and a professor of the Sorbonne, suspected 
of corresponding with him, was suspended as a lecturer; while a 
preacher of some eminence, who had formerly contributed to 
Avenir, and had been one of the select band which acknow- 
ledged the leadership of De Lamennais, was compelled to renounce 
this spiritual allegiance before he was allowed to enjoy any pre- 
ferment in peace. His position was, indeed, singular. In his 
earlier life he had been of no school; in his later career he had 
been of no party; he was hated by the Carlists and Conser- 
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vatives, for he had renounced his early Royalism, while the 
Liberal party could scarcely bring themselves to believe in the 
sincerity of one who was yet a priest; with them, no good could 
come out of Galilee. He vainly strove to influence the masses 
by appeals to abstract principles, which are too rarely operative 
with the best of our species, not only not having recourse to seli- 
interest, but ignoring it as a motive; and those who held this 
master-key of the human heart in their hands were those whom 
he was constantly provoking against himself with all the honest 
and fiery zeal which saw in his own heart a reflection of the 
general feelings and motives of mankind. 

During the year 1533 he was chiefly occupied at Chesnaie in 
composing the “ Paroles d'un Croyant,” which was published in 
the beginning of 1834. It is a collection of eloquent rhapsodies 
denouncing kings and priests as the oppressors of mankind, and 
exhorting the nations to shake off a yoke which the art of a 
few, and their ignorance of their own rights and strength, had 
imposed upon them. ‘The effect of this book is said to have been 
astonishing at Paris, and to have been considerable at Venice and 
at Rome. The more moderate of his friends were shocked at the 
extreme Radicalism of his opinions, though from several he 
received emphatic commendation, and particularly from an in- 
telligent young English Catholic then at Rome, a nephew of Dr. 
Wiseman, who, after indulging in strong reflections on the 
supineness and selfishness of the Papal authorities, assures him 
that his uncle participated in his own high estimate of the book. 
In the Augsburg Gazette it was said that, were the devil to visit 
the earth in his proper person, he would undoubtedly bring the 
book with him im his hand. In England such a work would 
produce no other effect than surprise, and indeed its publication 
here would be superfluous. Rational liberty is too much 
matter of necessity with us to be defended by declamation, nor 
have we found that its enjoyment banishes selfishness and pride 
from the heart; these evil propensities are not exclusively con- 
fined to the highly-placed or powerful among us, but influence 
alike the duke and the cobbler. 

De Lamennais, and the enthusiasts who think with him, sigh 
for the realization of a scheme of government in which the 
ruling maxim shall be “ The tools to him that can handle them ;” 
in the teeth of self-interest and selfishness this abstraction 
can never be realized ; it was perhaps intended to be so in the 
theory of the Constitution of the United States of America, and 
the result has been the worst and weakest government, in fact, 
combined with the lowest commercial tone that ever existed in a 
free commanity. As a specimen of the style of thought and ex- 
pression in the “ Paroles d'un Croyant,” we may subjoin the 
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commencement of the third chapter, which thus accounts for the 
origin of royalty :— 

“ Et je fus transporté en esprit dans les temps anciens, et la terre 
était belle, et riche, et féconde; et ses habitants vivaient heureux, 
parcequ’ils vivaient en fréres. Et je vis le serpent qui se glissait au 
milieu d’eux ; il fixa sur plusieurs son regard puissant, et leur Ame se 
troubla, et ils s’approchérent, et le serpent leur parla 4 Voreille. Et 
apres avoir écouté la parole du serpent, ils se levérent et dirent ‘ Nous 
sommes rois.’ Et le soleil palit, et la terre prit une teinte funébre, 
comme celle du linceul qui enveloppe les morts,”’ &. &e. 

Another encyclical letter from Gregory, dated the 15th July, 
1834, condemned this harmless production of a high-minded 
enthusiast. Yet another work similar in tone followed a few 
years later, less political in character, entitled “ Amschaspands et 
Darvands,” in which he borrows the nomenclature of the Mani- 
chean theology, and in a series of letters between individuals of 
the separate classes of good and evil spirits who respectively 
acknowledge the sway of Ormusd and Ahriman, indulges in 
his beloved ethical and theological speculations. His most pre- 
tentious work, the “Esquisse de Philosophie,” consists of some- 
what vague generalizations, expanded to an indefinite extent by 
that torrens scribendi copia, which no one possessed more amply. 
For physical science he had neither liking nor respect, though he 
was somewhat attracted by those great physical and mathe- 
matical theories which seem to explain the scheme of omni- 
potence in some portion of its works. 

Hencelorward De Lamennais cast in his lot with the democratic 
party in France, relinquishing without regret the position he had 
so long held, as Corypheus of a band of cultivated religious 
enthusiasts. He was content to occupy a place in the ranks of a 
body in which all can claim equality, and where no leader can 
count upon a continuance of power when he has ceased to be 
useful. Unselfishly and faithfully he adhered to a creed which 
brought him only persecution, for he dreamt of rational liberty 
secured by a strong and free political Constitution to a Celtic 
race—a dream which, perhaps, hovered mercifully over the 
deathbed of the enthusiast, though he died under a despotism 
boldly imposed on the people by the apparent consent of the 
majority. 

In 1843 he was sent to the prison of St. Pelagie, where he re- 
mained during the whole of his sixty-first year, for reasons not 
clearly apparent, and which it is said could not have been ex- 
plained by the authorities who sent him there. He had probably 
written something in contravention of the will of “la royauté 
bourgeoise.” During the whole time, he scarcely crossed the 
threshold of his prison-room, which was of tolerable size, and in- 
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differently well lighted ; but he received the visits of friends, and 
of a few political prisoners who shared his opinions and his lot. 
The feeble old man seated on a straw chair, at a coarse table, 
exposed to the bitter cold of winter, and the burning heat of 
summer—for the room was at the top of the building, imme- 
diately beneath the roof—disdained to murmur, or to solicit any 
indulgence, which would scarcely have been refused him. Bé- 
ranger visited him not unfrequenily, and his never-failing and 
somewhat exuberant gaicty served to lighten the long captivity. 
In the memorable 1848, De Lamennais, who was honestly popular, 
was named a member of the Committee of the Constitution, and 
submitted to his colleagues an elaborate project for securing a 
liberal government to his country. It probably looked better on 
paper than it would have worked in practice ; it was not received, 
at least in its integrity, by his colleagues, and he did not care to 
struggle for any partial adoption of his views. He contented 
himself with a silent seat on the bench of deputies. His last 
attempts to further true liberty in France were made in a journal 
—Le Peuple Constituant—which he established, and abandoned 
on the passing of the law, “ Sur les Cautionnements.” In a final 
farewell he prophesied to the people, in powerful and Cassandra- 
like accents, their approaching thraldom. 

He now for ever relinquished politics, as before theology, 
and passed the later years of his life in tranquil literary occupa- 
tion. His principal effort in this way was in accordance with 
the character he had developed in his former struggles, selecting 
Dante's great poem for translation—a task he had contemplated 
and begun years before, during his stay in Italy. If any French- 
man could perfect this labour, De Lamennais was the man, though 
he could scarcely hope to overcome the epic inadequacy of his 
own tongue. He also, in imitation of Pascal, completed a collee- 
tion of ** Pensées,” first published in 1841, and which appeared 
in a complete state in 1856, after his decease. He wished to 
leave his copious ‘‘ Correspondence” in a fit state to be published 
by his literary executors; but a lady of some note in Paris 
society, with whom he had formerly largely corresponded, and 
who possessed more than four hundred of his letters, refused to 
give them up, on grounds personal to herself and friends. Many 
of his letters, however, are published by M. Forgues. 

But he was soon to be at peace for ever, and that feeble frame 
and restless intellect were about to find the repose they had 
never known in life. On his sick-bed he refused to receive the 
visits of two priests (Father Ventura, and M. Martin de Noirlieu), 
who had formerly been acquainted with him, and who wished te 
recall the allegiance of the sick man to his forsaken creed. Their 
request to be introduced was formally made known to him by 
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several of his friends, and he replied in their presence in a clear 
and decided voice—“Je sais dans quel but viennent ces 
Messieurs ; et c'est parceque je le sais, que je ne puis les recevoir. 
On les remerciera de ma part.” Somewhat later the curate of the 
parish of White Mantles, in whose cure De Lamennais’ house was 
situate, presented himself on the part of the Archbishop of Paris, 
demanding admittance; though somewhat pertinacious in his 
request, he left when assured of the impossibility of obtaining 
the requisite assent. 

De Lamennais died calmly February 7th, 1854, in the presence 
of his friend M. Forgues, and his soul departed as the feeble 
winter sun struggled in the early morning through the mists and 
fogs of Paris; two white pigeons out of a number on a neigh- 
bouring roof, at the instant, separated themselves from the rest, 
and perched on the ledge of the window of that chamber in 
which De Lamennais was expiring. “Une imagination une peu 
exaltée eut pu voir en elles deux anges envoyés pour recevoir 
lame tourmentée, et la conduire au sein de l’éternel repos.” 
Perhaps the kind old man had often fed them there. 

Among his papers were found directions as to the funeral 
arrangements, which were as follows— 

“T desire to be buried among the poor, and in the same manner as 
the poor. Nothing is to be placed above my grave, not even a simple 
stone. My body to be carried straight to the cemetery without 
being previously presented in any church; no letters desiring atten- 
dance at my funeral to be sent to any one; my death to be simply 
announced to MM. Beéranger, de Vitrolles, Em. Forgues, J. d’Or- 
tignes, Montanelli, and Madame, the widow Elie de Kertanguy. It 
is expressly commanded that no memorial be erected above me.—Paris, 
January 16th, 1854.” 

These instructions were complied with to the letter, and the 
police not only dispersed the crowd which would have followed 
their champion to the grave, but refused admission into the 
cemetery to his friends. Since the death of Howard no dis- 
tinguished man has received humbler obsequies or a simpler 
tomb. 
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Lord Palinerston, Angleterre, et le Continent. Par le Comte de 
Ficquelmont. Paris. 1852. 


ANY years ago, at a period of great political agitation, a 
number of persons of different nations being assembled at a 
table-d’héte at Geneva, and the conversation turning on the crisis 
of the day, one of the party observed—* This must be the policy 
of England ; such will be the course she must pursue ;” and sup- 
ported his opinion by many apparently cogent reasons. An 
Englishman, who had listened to the discussion in silence, here 
put in his word—‘“If it be the interest of England,” said he, 
“she will act thus, if not, she will pursue the opposite course.” 
Our national pride leads us either to deny altogether, or greatly 
to attenuate, the truth of this avowal; but we cannot conceal 
from ourselves that this is the opinion current on the Continent. 
How often we meet with persons professing the greatest ad- 
miration for the English, as a nation, feeling the warmest affec- 
tion for individuals, who yet denounce our Government as the 
most perfidious of allies, the most treacherous of foes, whose 
friendship and whose enmity are equally to be dreaded. Nor is 
this hatred confined to one school of statesmen alone. Were 
these denunciations uttered by the courtiers of despotism only, 
we might perhaps listen to them with complacency, attributing 
them to jealousy of our superior prosperity, but we find this 
hatred of our policy accompanied with a desire for our downfall, 
expressed by writers as diametrically opposed to each other as 
Count de Ficquelmont, the friend and colleague of Metternich, 
the devoted adherent of the policy of the late Emperor of 
Russia, and M. Ledru-Rollin, the ultra-Republican, who profited 
by the freedom granted him by our laws to attack all our insti- 
tutions. Agreeing in nothing else, these two men, whom we 
may take as types of the absolutist and democratic parties, as far 
as the question we are now treating is concerned, unite in de- 
nouncing England, and prognosticating her ruin. Nay, this evil 
opinion is shared by moderate men, partisans of constitutional 
monarchy, whom we might expect to find our natural admirers, 
and who, nevertheless, mournfully hang their heads at the name 
of England, and while they praise her institutions, lament that 
her policy is such that no reliance can be placed on her support 
in questions of vital interest to their native countries. 
Were England morally as isolated as she is geographically, it 
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might, perhaps, be indifferent to her people to be loved or de- 
tested, blessed or cursed. But this is not, cannot be the case. 
All our commercial and political interests are so many links of 
union between us and continental nations, and are affected by the 
relations of our Government with them. It may therefore be 
worth while, at this moment of agitation, to examine a little into 
the opinions entertained of England on the Continent, and to in- 
quire how far the conduct of our Government has deserved a 
character so opposed to that of our people. 

That this is a time of agitation we presume none will deny. 
Even while we write dismay seems to be spreading through all 
classes of society, silently, but surely as the circles caused by 
throwing a stone into still water. No man can assign the exact 
cause of quarrel, nor point out the precise reason which may 
serve as a pretext for drawing the sword; yet the belief in the 
approach of war seems to be all but universal, and exercises a 
sinister effect on public securities and commercial action. This 
disquietude, as vague as it is general, almost resembles the in- 
stinct which is said to forewarn the animal creation of the ap- 
proach of storms of which man can perceive no sign, and is too 
remarkable to pass unnoticed in England. We cannot stand 
aloof, indifferent to what is passing around us. Even if war 
between two of the great Powers actually breaks out, it may, and 
it is our most earnest hope that it will be possible for England to 
avoid taking an active part in a struggle which can only affect 
her indirectly. We trust that our country may be spared the 
sacrifices and losses entailed even by foreign war, but she cannot 
forego her right of counsel and influence—which her independent 
position ought to make of peculiar weight—without abdicating 
her rank as a great European State. If, then, it be admitted that 
a crisis of immense importance is at hand, one which, considering 
the magnitude of the forces likely to be called into action, will 
probably decide the fate of Europe for many years, it behoves the 
English people, whose power of controlling the policy of Go- 
vernment is so great as to allow them no excuse for declining the 
responsibility of its acts, to be certain that in this instance the 
representatives of our country abroad have acted, and will act, in 
accordance with the will, and the real and permanent interests of 
the nation. 

The position of the great Continental Powers at this moment 
is very singular. While all seem to have an interest in the per- 
manence of peace, two at least are making the utmost preparations 
for active hostilities. In truth, under the mask of royal 
courtesies and friendly diplomatic relations, a spirit of jealousy 
and mutual antagonism has long been abroad, and perhaps one 
of the strongest motives now urging the appeal to the sword is 
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the feeling that the actual situation cannot long endure, and the 
wish to unravel it while in a position to exercise an influence on 
the result in which each is deeply interested. As a preliminary 
elucidation of our subject, we shall rapidly pass in review the 
relative situations of the great Powers, since they precisely account 
for the great weight now attached to the fiat of England. 

We commence with Austria, our old and faithful ally, as she 
has been so often termed, ti0ugh we must confess ourselves at a 
loss to discover what services and fidelity give her a claim on 
our gratitude. She is above all others the guardian of the status 
quo. Her provinces, extending from the frontiers of Piedmont 
to those of Turkey, comprise the fairest and riciest portions of 
Europe, which practically she closes to our commerve, since not 
only is her customs-system a most serious barrier to the exten- 
sion of our enterprise,* but the crushing taxation she is obliged 
to impose on her subjects in order to sustain the armies to which 
she owes the maintenance of her dominion, completely debars her 
people from undertaking agricultural improvements, or establish- 
ing manufactures. The Austrian Government is aware that 
commercial freedom, by augmenting the wealth and importance 
of the subject, is the sure precursor of political liberty, the advent 
of which she justly considers as equivalent to the dissolution of 
the empire.t The cause which Austria is preparing to defend is 
therefore that of adhesion to the letter of the treaties of 1815, of 
military despotism and commercial stagnation. Her obvious 
policy is that of expectation, and though the impatience of a 
young and hot-headed Sovereign may urge him to be first in the 
field, we believe she will not fail to adhere to it. Austria is more- 
over the enemy of all nationality. With a population including 
people of every race that inhabits Europe, her constant endeavour 
is to trample out all national distinctions and sentiments, and she 
invariably pursues this policy as well abroad as at home. 

With a form of government scarcely, if at all, less arbitrary, 
France, with her homogeneous population, thoroughly united by 
every tie of origin, language, customs, and religion, is bound by 
her traditions and history to a thoroughly different policy. The 
most powerful of the Latin races, for centuries the French have 
encountered the forces of the House of Hapsburg on the battle- 
fields of Spain, Italy, and Germany; and however despotic the 
Emperor whom the popular voice has seated on the throne, he 
is still a living protest against the treaties of Vienna, an heir of 





* While our commercial relations with all other countries have rapidly and 
steadily augmented, with Austria they have hardly increased. 

+ Hence her conclusion of the Riverain Treaty of the Danube, a convention 
hostile alike to the interests of England and to the spirit of the Treaties of 
Paris. 
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the Revolution, and, as such, bound by his very title to pursue, 
if not a liberal, at least a national policy, an obligation which he 
has acknowledged by the steadiness with which he has hitherto 
adhered to the alliance of England. The treaties of Vienna were 
a compact concluded for the maintenance of the rights of kings, 
and the exclusion of the Napoleonic dynasty, in which peoples 
were parcelled cut like flocks of sheep, without regard to the anti- 
pathies of race, or the natural bonds of geographical position. 
This forgetfulness of the promises by which they had been roused 
to war against Napoleon but two short years before, entailed on 
Europe a heritage of discontent, which, though its open mani- 
festations have been few, has ever spread wider and wider, and 
which, though forcibly suppressed in 1848-9, is to this hour 
the most anxious pre-occupation of statesmen. Seated on the 
throne, a Napoleon cannot be expected to forget the enmity 
which overthrew the founder of his family; and if he now draws 
the sword, it will be, avowedly, in support of that principle of 
national independence which he has already defended by arms in 
Turkey, and advocated by his plenipotentiaries in the instance of 
the Danubian Principalities. Beyond the acquisition of Savoy, 
he will scarcely be unwise enough to let his aim be material con- 
quests, for such a course would inevitably draw upon him the 
enmity of all Europe; he will rather confine his efforts to the 
establishment of independent national governments, which, 
dating from the subversion of the treaties of 1815, would be the 
natural and necessary allies of his dynasty. It would be 
Quixotic to suppose that a despotic Sovereign, one of whose 
motives for war is undoubtedly the wish to bridle and turn into a 
more practical channel the ultra-revolutionary spirit which is the 
offspring of extreme oppression, and which menaces at once his 
life and throne, and the social order of which he has constituted 
himself the special guardian, will, if victorious, endow Italy with 
freedom, as we in England understand the word : this reflection 
cannot but chill the sympathies of a large number of English- 
men, who would otherwise bail with delight the prospect of 
Italian independence ; but he may, without risk, bestow on her 
the still greater boon of national existence, which, once attained, 
will in the progress of time enable her to model her institutions 
according to her wishes and requirements. 

‘Thus we find that the very nature and origin of their power 
forces, as it were, the Emperors of Austria and France into a 
position of hostility. The one reigns by divine right, the other 
by popular election—the empire of the former is an agglomera- 
tion of provinces, held together by the sword, and each struggling 
to escape from the common centre ; that of the latter is a com- 
pact unity, ever tending to a more complete fusion of the interests 
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of each .f its parts. This contrast between the internal circum- 
stances of the two empires, entails on each a corresponding foreign 
policy, which necessarily leads to antagonism so decided that its 
only natural issue is war. 

The other two great Powers are farther removed from the 
scene of probable conflict, and but indirectly interested in it. 
The position of Prussia is a difficult one. Neutrality would 
seem her natural policy, to which we may hope she will adhere-—- 
a policy which would preserve Germany from becoming the 
theatre of war. She is urged to it by jealousy of Austria, her 
ancient rival, whose defeat could not fail to render her influence 
supreme in Germany, while even the hypothesis of Austrian vie- 
tory, purchased, as it must be, by enormous sacrifices, would so 
weaken that Power as to leave Prussia, with forces unimpaired, 
the virtual, if not the acknowledged, head of the Germanic Con- 
federation. On the other hand, there is the hereditary hatred of 
L’rance, and the fear lest, flushed with victory, that Power may 
not conteni herself with changes in Italy, but may demand the 
re-establishment of her Rheual frontier; Uiere 1s also the desire 
of a high-spirited and military nation to retrieve the position in 
Europe imperilled by inaction during the Crimean war. Such are 
the reasons for taking an active part. We cannot but think, 
however, that the former motives, aided bythe desire of contining 
war, if it be inevitable, within as narrow limits as possible, 
will probably prevail in the councils of Berlin, and the late cir- 
cular of M. de Schleinitz seems to contirm this opinion. 

The hostility of Russia towards Austria, whom she saved from 
dissolution in 1849, and whose ingratitude she has since so bit- 
terly experienced, cannot be questioned. Her alliance with Pied- 
mont, the recent revolution in Servia, the unexpected result of 
the elections in the Principalities, which creates, de jacto, the 
union advocated by France and Russia, and deprecated by 
Austria, who is thus forecd to choose between its recognition or 
xn armed intervention, the articles of the Russian official press, 
and we might perhaps add, the conspiracies in Gallicia, though the 
absence of reliable information prevents our positively attirming 
the fact, are all proofs of the silent but sleepless enmity of 
Russia, and testify that, fur from counting on the assistance and 
sympathy she received ten years ago, Austria must now tight, 
leaving behind her a Power that will rejeice at her every per- 
plexity, and in case of her defeat in Italy might not be unlikely 
to stir up enemies in her rear, It is not, however, likely that 
Russia will put herself forward among the active foes of Austria. 
She may sustain and encourage France and Piedmont by her 
approval and sympathy, she may assemble an army on her Polish 
frontier, but she has need of time and tranquillity to complete 
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her internal reforms, to create the vast railroad system destined 
to connect her distant provinces, and, above all, to recover the 
losses she sustained during the Crimean war. 

This being the relative position of the great Continental 
Powers (the smaller States we consider as the mere satellites of the 
former, and incapable of any automatic action), it is obvious that 
the key of the question lies in the policy of England. She alone 
is powerful and independent enough to sway the balance at her 
pleasure. We doubt whether even she is able to avert the 
breaking out of war altogether, for reasons which it is not our 
present object to discuss; but she is certainly called upon to 
decide whether it shall be a duel between two great Powers 
settling old differences on an historical battle-field—the one de- 
fending every abuse of military and priestly despotism, the other 
striving to establish the principle of national existence—or a 
general war, in which all the fierce passions of humanity will be: 
let loose, and the very interests of civilization may be imperilled, 
It is for this reason that the eyes of French, Italiap, and Austrian 
statesmen are wrnca 2? Fngland with indcgcribable anxiety, and 
that the slightest word tending to elucidate her policy is dis- 
cussed with an eagerness, of which Englishmen, seated at home: 
by their pleasant coal fires and secure from the storm now 
hanging over the Continent, can have no idea. — 

Many reasons tend to cast doubt on the line of policy she 
intends to pursue. England is the ally both of France and 
Austria; with the former of whom she fought in the Crimea, 
while, since the Congress of Paris, her policy has tended to unite 
her with the latter. As a Protestant Power, she can take no direct 
part in the affairs of Rome; yet, as the chief representative of civil 
and religious liberty, she is surely bound to approve the reforms 
of the Papal Government advocated by France, and to which 
Pius IX. must necessarily submit, were his opposition not coun- 
tenanced by the presence of Austrian troops in the Legations.. 
Furthermore, the despatches of Lord Palmerston in 1848 prove 
that at least one English Secretary of State considered the evacua- 
tion of Lombardy not only as a possible, but as a desirable solu- 
tion of the Italian question ; while, on the other hand, rendered 
an accomplice in the spoliation of Venice by her protectorate of 
the Ionian Islands, England is in a manner bound to sustain 
Austria in possession of her share of the prey. 

England, we were told by the Earl of Derby in the debate on 
the Address, is bound by no secret engagements,—an assurance 
we were glad to receive, since there is nothing we deprecate more 
for our country than to see her involved by secret diplomatic con- 
ventions in the policy of the great military despotisms, in a man- 
ner contrary at once to her real interests and the sympathies of 
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her people. We must, however, at the same time acknowledge 
that this very independence of engagements, which is almost tan- 
tamount to the absence of an avowed and definite policy, forms 
one of the most general, as well as of the most just, causes of 
complaint against the English Government. In public, as well 
as in private affairs, a steady and reliable friendship is in the 
long run sure to meet with recognition and gratitude ; an open 
and consistent hostility deserves at least respect, since there is 
ground for supposing it based on conviction, and a sentiment of 
duty ; but the only moral result of a policy alternately friendly 
and inimical, whatever its material success, is the dislike of all 
affected by it. Those benefited acknowledge no obligation of 
gratitude, those injured are not even impressed by respect for the 
power that has subjugated them; and thus we find the accusa- 
tion—there is no dependence to be placed on England,to be one 
that comprises the complaints of all parties against her. 

It is extremely curious to read the attacks directed against 
England by writers of the most opposite schools, every prepos- 
session and aspiration of each of whom is in violent antagonism 
to those of the other, and to see how, starting from points tho- 
roughly different, each arrives at the same conclusion, and 
accuses England in terms almost identical. The ideal of Count 
Ficquelmont is the purest despotism: he would see the soldier 
and the priest supreme in the State, and dividing the powers of 
government between them. Parliaments he regards as useless 
and troublesome machines invented to embarrass the free action 
of the sovereign—freedom of speech and of the press, the right 
of association, the power of controlling the policy of Government, 
all that we, a free people, are accustomed to prize as the most 
precious privileges of our liberty, he evidently considers with the 
horror with which the. pious regard the crime of sacrilege. All 
these liberties seem to him so many impertinent usurpations on 
the divine right of kings; and the Count, who in his private 
capacity is probably by no means a cruel or inhumane man, 
seems to regard the knout and the gibbet as no exaggerated or 
inappropriate punishment for those who venture to complain of 
the amenities of martial law. He would fain see the same system 
universally applied, so that the discontented may have no excuse 
in an appeal to the condition of neighbouring States—no refuge to 
which to fly from the paternal care of their Governments. He 
execrates England as the bulwark of constitutional monarchy, 
as the insidious enemy of all good government, as the haunt of 
refugees and assassins, as the fosterer of discontent, and the 
active supporter of all rebellion. He examines her internal con- 
dition, and prognosticates her fall, to which he looks forward 
as to an era of universal happiness, peace, and tranquillity 
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for all men. Were we only acquainted with Lord Palmerston 
through his pages, we might be induced to regard the noble 
Viscount as another species of General Walker, carrying dismay 
into all peaceable dwellings, and, by a fatal enchantment, turning 
good and loyal subjects into rebels and incendiaries. 

If we now turn to writers of a totally different class, different 
by country, social position, education—the Ultra-Republicans of 
France—and open the work, ‘ Décadence de Angleterre,” by M. 
Ledru-Rollin, a gentleman who, by the high office he one ‘held 
in his native country, and the ‘consideration he still enjoys 
among his fellow-refugees, may fairly be supposed to represent 
the opinions of his party, and read the chapters devoted to the 
internal state and prospects of England, we shall be almost 
tempted to doubt whether we have not fallen on a continuation 
of the work of M. de Ficquelmont. ‘The views and doctrines of 
M. Ledru-Rollin are too well known to need exposition here ; 
it is therefore superfluous to add, that the grounds of accu- 
sation are different—that England is accused of betraying the 
liberal cause all over the world—of allying herself with tyrants— 
and of being the one serious obstacle to the establishment of 
universal freedom; but it is curious to note the identity of the 
conclusions, the equal virulence of abuse, the anxiety of each 
writer for the downfall of England from internal causes, or her 
destruction by the combined forces of Europe as the necessary 
preliminary to the establishment of his own ideal. These 
opinions might deserve nothing but contempt, did they merely 
express the irritated feelings of obscure individuals, but, put 
forward by men highly esteemed in their respective parties, they 
represent the views entertained by numerous and influential 
classes. he opinions of the Republicans are at this moment 
of less immediate importance, as they are now, and may long 
be, excluded from all direct influence on political events; but 
at «a period when we may perhaps be called upon to assist Austria 
either directly or indirectly, it is desirable to be acquainted with 
the real feeling her statesmen entertain towards our country. 

We wish we could consider either accusation against us as 
absolutely false. Both are, no doubt, greatly exaggerated by 
prejudice and passion ; yet, if we impartially examine the history 
of Europe since its last great settlement, we are relue tantly 
obliged to confess, that both the extreme parties have grounds 
for their enmity, and that the mournful anxiety with which the 
moderate party-—-who would fain seek their surest ally in Eng- 
Jand, whose example they desire to emulate in their internal 
development—await the course she will now pursue, is amply 


justified by the experience of the past. Arbitress of Kurope in 
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present existing. She sanctioned the divisions of States and the 
partitioning of races, which have resulted in keeping Europe ever 
on the verge of revolution, and assisted in creating a balance of 
power so artificial, and so nicely poised, that one of the principal 
arguments used by the defenders is, that should a single error or 
wrong be redressed, the whole fabric would fall to the ground. 
A few years later, a Protestant scruple alone withheld her from 
giving her sanction to the provisions of the Holy Alliance—a bar- 
ren protest being the only opposition she offered to the arbitrary 
decisions of the Congress of Verona in 1822. So soon did the 
final settlement of 1815 need fresh confirmation at the hands of 
its authors. She stood by unmoved while the armies of France 
and Austria forcibly abolished the constitutions of Spain and 
Naples; while, a few short years later, her policy veering round 
to another point of the political compass, she assisted in esta- 
blishing the independence of Greece, thereby acknowledging the 
right of a people to throw off a foreign and oppressive yoke. 
An insurrection in the streets of Paris changed the dynasty of 
France, and the first to recognise the new Sovereign was the 
very country which had spent so much blood and treasure to 
place on the throne the race thus summarily dismissed. Next, 
and almost at the same period, England interfered to detach her 
Belgian provinces from Holland, yet took no step to prevent 
Poland from being deprived of the vestiges of liberty secured to 
her by the very treaties of 1815. 

At the eventful epoch of 1848 these inconsistencies in the 
policy of England, which have earned for her more hatred than 
any decided hostility could have done, were more remarkable 
than before. To the Lombard and Piedmontese envoys Lord 
Palmerston held language which induced them to believe that the 
English Government was favourable to the entire separation of 
the Lombardo-Venetian Provinces from Austria, and the forma- 
tion of a powerful kingdom of Northern Italy under the House 
of Savoy, while to the Sicilian provisional ministry he wrote 
despatch upon despatch, with the assurance that if entire inde- 
pendence were aimed at, and the crown offered to the Duke of 
Genoa, his title would be immediately recognised by England. 
Nothing can be more clear and decided than the expressions in 
Lord Palmerston’s despatches, notably in those addressed to 
Viscount Ponsonby, then minister at Vienna; yet, when Austria, 
in the tide of returning fortune, receded from the concessions 
she had formerly proposed, and which Lord Palmerston had then 
regarded as insufficient, and the King of Naples drowned in 
blood the constitution England herself had bestowed on Sicily 
in 1812, no word of disapproval escaped the lips that had so 
lately given hope of a directly opposite consummation, 
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But the feelings of the Republicans, embittered though they 
be, are yet those of amity and tenderness, compared with those 
entertained by the pure absolutist party. The former, even while 
condemning our Government, cannot refuse their admiration to 
the liberty our people has known how to conquer and defend; 
and this sentiment is joined to gratitude for the safety our laws 
have secured to the refugees of every shade of opinion ; but the 
latter, however it may suit their purposes at times to flatter and 
cajole, regard us in truth with far deeper abhorrence. Their 
hatred embraces not only our Government, but our liberty, our 
laws, our institutions. The bare hospitality we accord to the exile, 
and by which many of their leaders were the first to profit, is in 
their eyes an inexpiable crime. Our island is regarded much in 
the light in which the inhabitants of a peaceable district may 
consider the cavern supposed to be haunted by a band of out- 
laws ; our free press is represented as the advocate of disorder, 
the inciter of rebellion in all countries; and, ludicrous as it may 
appear to our readers, there are many who believe that our 
writers, our orators, our people, nay, the Government itself, are 
all engaged in a covert conspiracy to weaken all other States by 
external division, for the sole advantage of perfidious Albion. 
The acts of the Government, favourable to absolutism, are 
described in this view as an additional perfidy—as a mask in- 
tended to disguise its schemes and to lull asleep suspicion, while 
such acts as the dismemberment of Holland are pointed to as 
proofs of its real objects. The jealousies of the military des- 
potisms inherent to their very existence, the necessity in which 
each alternately finds itself, of courting the support and alliance 
of England, have hitherto prevented the formation of a great 
military league against our country, and will continue to do so 
as long as the Government of Irance is not wholly conformable 
to pure absolutist doctrines. Were it possible for a dynasty by 
divine right to regain dominion there, we might find by experience 
how little worth are the flatteries uttered by despotic Powers in 
their time of need. For the same reason, the opinions we have 
here attributed to the absolutist party are seldom given to the 
world, save in a moment in which vexation and ill-humour have 
temporarily overcome habitual dissimulation, but our readers may 
rest assured that this is the feeling entertained, and that there is 
no absolutist whose favourite dream would not be to see England 
debased from her proud pre-eminence, and constrained to remodel 
her institutions on the pattern of the Continental despotisms. In 
proof of this assertion, we need but note the joy felt, and even 
openly expressed, at the moment of our disastrous winter cam- 
paign in the Crimea. ‘The lion was supposed to be mortally 
wounded, and the wolves already congratulated themselves on the 
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approaching division of spoil. Our prompt recovery on that 
occasion rendered these prophets more careful in their calcula- 
tions of coming events; yet the general sentiment was discernible 
in the tendency to magnify our losses, and exaggerate our peril 
during the mutiny in India. 

It is comparatively easy to trace the feelings of the two ex- 
treme parties towards England. The lines of demarcation are 
broad and plain, the relations of causes and effects easily dis- 
cernible. ‘The task of defining the sentiments of the moderate 
party is one of far greater delicacy. The ultra-absolutists and 
ultra-republicans, however different the object of their worship, 
have a certain resemblance to each other. Equally bigoted, we 
might perhaps add, equally illiberal in their devotion to their re- 
spective ideals, both attach the same importance to form, seeking 
in t# the panacea for every evil they desire to remedy, and it is 
natural that both should regard with equal hatred the country 
that appears to them as the one great past and future obstacle to 
the universal realization of their favourite dogmas. But between 
these two parties, happily too absolute and exclusive in their 
ideas to count numerous adherents, though dangerous by the 
energy and fanaticism of those they do possess, lies a far larger 
and more reasonable party, less compact, it is true, since it 
comprises men of many shades of opinion, and therefore more 
difficult to rouse to united action, yet which, though its existence 
as a defined party dates but a few years back, is daily increasing in 
numbers and influence. We allude to the national party, insufli- 
ciently known and appreciated in England, who, were she in- 
clined, might find in it her surest supporters, her most fervent 
adherents. The connecting bond of these men is the principle of 
national existence, the negation of form. Some among them may 
theoretically prefer a monarchy little less than absolute, the ma- 
jority a constitution with a king as chief of the State, while 
many lean towards a republic, but all are agreed to treat form as 
a secondary question, and to give their hearty support and adhe- 
sion to any State or Government that will adopt the doctrine of 
independent nationalities. ‘Chey would fain ally themselves with 
a Power that can have no direct interest to serve, from whose 
subsequent intervention they can have nothing to fear, but, in 
default of such a State, they will grasp any helping hand that 
may be extended towards them. 

It is painful to hear the sad and solemn judgment these men 
pass upon the policy of England. Rabid vituperation may pro- 
voke a smile of contempt, and seldom fails to excite sympathy 
for the object assailed, but it is, we repeat, painful to listen to 
the admiration expressed for our institutions, to the distinction 
carefully drawn between our internal and external policy, fol- 
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lowed up by condemnation of the conduct of our Government, 
and lamentations over the apathy of our people, so ready to ap- 
plaud at public meetings any orator who comes forward to advo- 
eate theoretically the rights of nations ; so indifferent when they 
are practically at stake, that no member of Parliament ever 
thinks himself bound to answer to his constituents for his votes 
on foreign policy, and who, it is truly urged, having the power of 
control whenever they are pleased to exercise it, are responsible 
for acts which they ‘have not indeed expressly sanctioned, but 
which they have assuredly taken no measures to prevent. ‘That 
no dependence can be placed on England, is the judgment reluc- 
tantly passed by the national party. They do not, indeed, accuse 
her of deliberate perfidy, of deep-stained treachery, but of 
allowing herself to be made the instrument of dynastic interests 
in the preservation of the status quo, of over-attachment to the 
outward semblance of peace, even when purchased by sufferings 
not inferior to those of war, and of far longer duration, of sacri- 
ficing her own grand permanent interest in the welfare of the 
world and of the human race to temporary tranquillity, of stav- 
ing off an inevitable cataclysm, which, the longer it is deferred, 
will be the more terrible in its effects, in order to avoid for a while 
the convulsions in commerce incident to a violent political crisis. 

It is said that the question of nationalities is one of recent 
origin, a species of literary invention, a dream of politicians of a 
poetic temperament. The origin of the question is of small im- 
portance. It is impossible to deny that it is actually one on the 
solution of which the fate of all Europe may depend, and the 
recent date at which it was first formulated, as compared to its 
rapid rise to supreme importance, is rather an argument in favour 
of the eagerness with which it has been adopted, and of the deep 
root it has already taken in the minds of men. We grant that 
the time is not long passed in which nations allowed themselves 
to be grouped or divided with the docility of slaves who are 
bought and sold, but if their heavings and discontents are now so 
dangerous to the public peace that they form the chief pre-occu- 
pation of every European Government, they must be dealt with 
as positive and practical facts. From whatever source it springs, 
the feeling of unity of race that can induce Poles to lay aside 
their hereditary hatred of Russiansin the recollection that they are 
alike Sclavonians ;* that leads the sons of Venice and Florence to 
sacrifice the cherished independence of their native cities to the 
unity of Italy, that may one day efface the distinctions of 





* Our readers may not be aware that a party has of late years arisen, 
whose aim is to re-unite the scattered provinces of Poland under Russian 
supremacy. 
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Spaniard and Portuguese ; that can make Moldavians and Walla- 
chians forget their mutual mistrust and the jealousies of party to 
concur in the election of a Hospodar, whose sole title to their suf- 
frages was his known attachment to the cause of the union of the 
Principalities ; and finally, that causes all the different members of 
the Germanic race to tend towards a common centre, cannot be 
summarily dismissed as the dream of a few Utopists. It is a 
real and living fact ; as a fact it must be treated, and therefore the 
opinion of those who, belonging to every land and religion, are 
equally members of the national party, is not to be lightly disre- 
garded. 

Undoubtedly other reasons, such as prejudice of country and 
education, jealousy of our power, envy of our wealth and supe- 
rior prosperity, contribute in no slight degree to the distrust or 
dislike of England, which we unhesitatingly assert to be all but 
universal on the Continent. No doubt such sentiments induce 
many, who would otherwise be indifferent in the question, to 
join in the general condemnation, but we believe the opinions 
which we have now passed in review to be those of men who 
reflect, and who form their judgments without regard to passion 
or prejudice. It is assuredly galling to our national pride to feel 
ourselves. the objects of so severe a censure, and to know that, 
instead of being looked to with affection and confidence, as a 
State, which being itself happy and prosperous, would willingly 
contribute to place its neighbours in the enjoyment of equal 
blessings, it is regarded by those who are now preparing to join in 
the struggle for existence and independence as capable of ranging 
itself beside the oppressors. ‘They do not venture even to hope 
for more than England's unsympathizing neutrality while they are 
striving for all that can render life dear to man. 

in the debate on the Address at the opening of Parliament, to 
which we before referred, the Earl of Derby indeed asserted that 
England is bound by no secret engagements, a declaration which, 
as minister, it was absolutely incumbent on him to make; but 
his language sufficiently showed to which side his sympathies 
incline. That such doctrines should be held by the Conservative 
leaders is not surprising ; but it was hardly to be expected that the 
statesmen on the opposition benches should betray so slight a 
difference between their opinions and those of the ministry, and 
that in all the English Parliament no single member should be 
found to plead the cause of national independence, and the rights 
of the oppressed, and we cannot but sympathize in the deep in- 
dignation with which these debates were read on the Continent. 
It is grievous to say, but the moderate Liberal party, (we do not 
speak of those who, seeing no salvation save in the subversion of 
all organized government, rejoice over acts which give a certain 
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confirmation to their doctrines,) which aspires to the conquest of 
institutions similar to our own, which looks with hope towards the 
despotic Government of France, and counts upon the sympathy 
of Russia, now dreads lest the influence of England, thrown 
into the opposite scale, should operate to deprive it of the aid of 
the Sovereign who has testified the will, as he has the power to 
assist it, and should thus contribute to swell the ranks of the ultra- 
Republican party, now feeble and discouraged, but which will 
assuredly be joined by all but the adherents of despotic mo- 
narchy, if the hopes that have been raised and encouraged be 
dashed to the ground. 

We are told of the respect due to diplomatic conventions, and 
of the inviolability of treaties. Far be it from us to advocate 
wanton violation of public faith, though we would observe that, 
were treaties really considered as inviolable, there never would 
have been but one concluded. Nay, more, the treaties, for 
instance, of Westphalia or Utrecht, were not less sacred than 
those of Vienna, yet where are the States then created, or the 
barriers then declared eternal? ‘This is the inevitable course of 
events. There are certain geographical demarcations so decided, 
certain bonds of race so closely knit, that they do and must sur- 
vive the changes of centuries, but the arrangements based on 
expediency or temporary interest, though perchance perfectly just 
and proper at the time they were entered into, may, by the mere 
progress of time, half a century later become an absurdity and a 
public evil. Man does not witness the growth and decay of the 
forest oak ; successive generations repose under the shade of the 
self-same tree ; yet it is none the less certain that it does spring 
from its acorn, rises gradually to its splendid maturity, and finally, 
after its branches have fallen away, and its trunk has long been 
hollowed by decay, droops and dies from extreme old age. Even 
thus is the life of states and nations. They, too, have their 
periods of infancy, of maturity, and of gradual decay; every 
revolving year brings some slight and imperceptible change in 
their position, and it were difficult logically to maintain that the 
treaties which might be conformable to their degree of develop- 
ment and position at one period, equally represent their require- 
ments and necessities at another. We cannot therefore admit, 
even in principle, that the letter of treaties is permanently binding. 
We would willingly see some method discovered for their 
peaceable revision, but we believe that from time to time some 
revision is absolutely necessary to bring them into harmony with 
the changes in the state of public affairs. 

If we allow, however, that treaties are sacred, and their pro- 
visions to be invariably respected, it is obvious that they must be 
preserved inviolate in all instances and by all parties. A contract 
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is binding while it is faithfully observed by all those who have 
entered into it, but no longer. If this be the case, it is absurd to 
talk of the sacredness of the treaties of Vienna, not only the 
spirit but even the dead letter of which has been repeatedly set at 
nought by almost every party to the bond in turn, without any 
protest on the part of the others. Is it in virtue of the treaties 
of 1815, we would ask, that Belgium (a State England herself 
contributed to create, and with which she is actually in close 
alliance) exists ? that the Republic of Cracow was blotted out 
from the map, and the ancient Polish city occupied by Austrian 
troops? that the King of Naples concluded with Austria a treaty 
by which he solemnly bound himself never to grant to his subjects 
institutions that should contrast with those enjoyed by the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian Provinces? and that Austria has repeatedly 
occupied Tuscany, the Duchies, and the Legations, where her 
armies have been quartered for the last ten years, and have been 
greatly reinforced so recently as a few weeks back, thus extending 
her influence, and even her material power, far beyond the limits 
assigned to her by treaty ?* We are now told, indeed, that the 
foreign occupation of the Papal States is to cease, but the 
declarations of the official organs of the two Powers concerned do 
not tell us when this event is to take place, and in principle 
nothing is gained thereby, unless Austria admits that she never 
had any right to be there—an admission which, judging from her 
declarations as to her treaties with the Duchies, she will never be 
disposed to make. Above all, is it in virtue of the treaties of 
Vienna that Napoleon III. reigns in France? and yet the very 
statesmen who are now so eloquent in defence of the inviolability 
of diplomatic conventions, were the first to acknowledge his title, 
and to enter into the closest alliance with him. 

Unless, then, we are to conclude that treaties are of no account 
when it suits the convenience of a despotic Sovereign to enlarge 
his frontiers, or to smother in neighbouring States a liberty which 
might be of evil example to his own subjects, but are to be 
rigidly adhered to when the happiness of millions and the tran- 
quillity of the whole of Europe is at stake—a principle we can 
hardly imagine any one in these islands would be wiiling to 
acknowledge—treaties are not absolutely inviolable, those of 
Vienna are not more sacred than others that have preceded them, 
and every State having an interest in the general welfare has 
the right to seek to modify them in furtherance of the general 





* Wherever Austrian troops are in occupation, their commanders assume all 
the powers of government, and any individual rendering himself obnoxious is 
liable to be seized, condemned, and dragged to the dungeons of Mantua or 
Kufstein, in the name and by the authority of the Emperor of Austria, 
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advantage. We believe the time has come at which a revision 
of the existing arrangements is absolutely requisite, if we would 
avoid the advent, after a few years more of the troubled and pre- 
carious peace we have enjoyed for ten years past, of a crisis as 
terrible as the great French Revolution, and far more devastating 
in its effects, since it would no longer be confined to a single 
country. 

We do not enter into the causes that have brought on the 
present crisis. We assume the fact, loudly asserted by France 
and Sardinia, confirmed by the official organs of Russia, acknow- 
ledged even by Austria herself, that an Italian question, taking 
its origin in the incompatibility of the governed and governing 
race, does exist, which, if not speedily solved, may draw on an 
appeal to the sword ; and we ask ourselves what will, and what 
ought to be, the policy of England at this moment—what line of 
conduct is she likely to pursue? The answer involves many and 
important considerations. ‘lhe assertion that England, an insu- 
lated State sufficiently powerful to be above seeking petty 
alliances, deriving her wealth and prosperity from sources inde- 
pendent of the Kuropean Continent, can have no direct interest to 
serve, and can only desire to see all nations peaceful and happy, 
has been so often made, that we almost hesitate to repeat it; yet 
it is a truth so obvious, that we can only lament that it had not 
been always acted upon. 

We are emphatically a commercial nation: the maintenance 
and increase of our prosperity depends not on dynastic alliances, 
but on the extension of our commercial relations—on the deve- 
lopment of our import and export trade. To us it may be of no 
importance whether it is a despotic empire or a free republic we 
have to deal with, but it does greatly concern us to know whether 
our merchants can carry on their enterprises without bar or 
hindrance, and freely exchange our manufactures for the raw 
produce of other lands. Every bale of merchandize of which 
we can dispose tends to give additional employment to our 
artisans, and thereby contributes to their welfare; every cargo of 
wheat we receive in exchange is food for our working classes, and 
by bringing plenty, and its sure attendant content, to the home of 
the labourer and the mechanic, in so far removes from us the 
dangers necessarily attendant on want and misery. It is there- 
fore obviously for our interest that nations with whom we are in 
relation should be rich and well-governed, for if they are ruined 
by excessive taxation they are unable to purchase our goods; if 
the peasant be torn from his plough to spend his best years as the 
unproductive mercenary of despotic power, which finally sends 
him back to his home, accustomed to a life of idleness which 
renders him unfit for industrial pursuits, it is impossible for 
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agriculture to take those developments by which the prosperity 
of a nation is maintained and increased. 

We affirm, then, that England has a strong and positive inter- 
est in the condition of her fellow States, and that that interest 
is advanced in exact proportion to the prosperity and internal 
contentment which they enjoy. The proof of this assertion lies in 
the extent and rapid increase of our commercial relations with 
such States as Sardinia, Belgium, and even semi-barbarous Turkey, 
as compared with that of those we maintain, for instance, with 
Austria, a State that takes a portion of our merchandize utterly 
disproportioned to the number of her inhabitants, and gives us 
in return but an insignificant portion of the raw produce that we 
might fairly expect from the vast extent and fertility of her pro- 
vinces. But indeed Sardinia and Belgium, hampered as they are 
by the vicinity of the great military monarchies, which constrain 
them to keep up armies which heavily tax their resources, and 
which would not be required for internal purposes, do not afford 
a fair example of the development of trade that would ensue 
were all Europe as free. Even with France, despite of her 
vicinity and the friendly disposition of her emperor, our commer- 
cial relations do not increase to an extent nor with a rapidity 
proportionately equal to the development exhibited in our rela- 
tions with the small constitutional States. We are, then, justified 
in saying that the existence of discontent, especially arising 
from the domineering of one race over another, for which the 
only remedy applied by despotic governments is forcible sup- 
pression, is a positive material evil. We may state the question 
thus :—Despotic government, especially if wielded by a foreign 
race, causes discontent, which, pushed to extremity, threatens to 
imperil the safety of the State. ‘Thus the maintenance of vast 
standing armies is necessitated. Standing armies induce a ruinous 
pressure of taxation, and diminish industry by reduction of the 
productive population, ‘This reduction is a material loss to 
England ; and if a loss, then it follows that its causes, that is, 
the standing armies, and the wide-spread disaffection which they 
alone are able to restrain, are to us positive evils. 

In this statement of the case we have endeavoured not to ex- 
aggerate. We have even omitted certain circumstances which 
really augment the evil we point out, and restrained ourselves to 
those which are the inevitable consequences of the present state 
of Europe. We have not yet mentioned the ill-will of those who 
dread lest commercial liberty, and intercourse with a free people, 
should be the heralds of revolution, and endeavour to shut out the 
spirit of freedom by a tariff more or less prohibitive; we have 
not taken so extreme a case as the King of Naples, who seeks to 
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stifle all industry in his dominions, nor have we spoken of the 
perturbations caused in the trade actually existing, by the rumours 
of war and insurrection which have not once died away for the 
last ten years. ‘That the actual state of affairs is considered pre- 
carious, is sufficiently attested by the coldness with which the last 
Autrian loan was received in the English money market, in spite 
of the tempting terms by which it was accompanied, and of the 
support it received from the name of Rothschild. From these 
considerations we deduce, that the actual state of European affairs 
is an evil to England, and that, as it is of a nature to grow worse 
rather than better if left to itself, and finally, as every cord when 
drawn over-tight must at last break, to lead to a catastrophe far 
more perilous to our commerce and high political position, than 
any war, or any less violent and complete change that might ensue 
from war. We therefore believe that it is emphatically in the 
interest of England that a remedy should be applied to the evils 
which cause the actual state of Europe, and that the application 
of this remedy should be as prompt as possible. 

To apply a ‘remedy, it is necessary to know where the evil lies ; 
and, in our opinion, the chief culprit is the very power in whose 
favour our statesmen invoke the sacredness of treaties, and their 
sympathy with whom is so openly avowed. Of the four States 
that maintain vast armies, Austria is the only one by whom they 
are required for internal purposes, and for holding her every pro- 
vince in subjection. Of the forces of Russia, 300,000 men are 
in the Caucasus or the adjacent provinces, and the remainder, 
disseminated through the vast dominions that spread from Arch- 
angel to Odessa, from Warsaw to Astrakhan, cannot be consi- 
dered as menacing the peace of Europe. France and Prussia have 
no rebellious provinces necessitating their armaments, and were it 
not for extraneous circumstances, they would surely be glad to 
lay down so heavy a burden on their resources; but they cannot 
disarm, in presence of the forces of Austria, without abandoning, 
the one, her position in the Germanic Confederation—the other, 
her Italian ally, and her remaining influence in the Peninsula. 

In our opinion, then, the root of the evil lies in the state of 
Austria. With a revenue of twenty-eight millions (her organs 
tell us, though we believe this is a favourable statement), raised 
by direct taxation, so oppressive that it varies from twenty to 
forty-five per cent. on the incomes of the landed proprietors, of 
which fully one-half is yearly spent on her armies, her debt of 
two hundred millions is regularly increased by the annual deficit 
in the treasury. Her mines and her railroads have already been 
sold on most disadvantageous terms; every expedient has been 
resorted to for raising money, yet already she has been obliged to 
recur to a foreign loan. ‘This is a deplorable position, yet it is 
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one susceptible of no amelioration ; for with her actual system of 
government, it is impossible for her revenue materially to increase, 
and she cannot dismiss the soldiery whose support consumes so vast 
a sum, and necessitates the degree of taxation we have stated above, 
without seeing every province of her empire rise in insurrection. 
Is this, then, a Power for the sake of whose alliance it is ad- 
visable for England to incur the enmity of France, and perhaps 
of Russia? Is it well for us, the great constitutional and Pro- 
testant State, to forfeit the sympathy of every nation aspiring to 
freedom, in order to support yet awhile the harsh and oppressive 
government of Austria—her continual violations of treaty in 
Central Italy, her severities towards the reformed churches, and 
thus pave the way to revolutions which would see in England their 
most deadly foe? We are told, indeed, that it is our duty to 
support Austria, because she is our old and faithful ally; and 
were this statement exact, we might be disposed to contede much 
to the chivalrous feeling of supporting a true and ancient friend 
in the hour of need; but it is founded on two misconceptions. 
The Austria of to-day is not our ancient ally. We were formerly 
allied to the Emperor, an essentially German sovereign, in spite 
of his suzerainty over certain non-German provinces on the 
eastern frontier, which were, however, ruled separately, and over 
an insignificant portion of Italy, so detached from the empire 
that, in order to reach it, it was necessary to pass through the 
territories of the Venetian Republic. ‘This is a State having no 
other resemblance with the Austria now existing, composed of 
Hungarian, Slavonic, and Italian provinces, all ruled alike by 
decrees from Vienna, than that of the same capital and the same 
reigning family. ‘The old empire was a reality: when one sovereign 
race died out, another was placed on the throne, but the State re- 
mained the same; whereas now, remove the House of Hapsburg, 
. and what would ensue? Hungary, with her sister provinces— 
Transylvania, Croatia, and Dalmatia—would resume their inde- 
pendence and their national laws, and form a constitutional State, 
extending from the Carpathians to the Adriatic, watered by the 
Danube and its confluents. Gallicia would probably seek re- 
union with Poland under the government of Russia; Bohemia, 
an ancient fief of the empire, and the German provinces, 
might naturally be expected to take their places in the Confede- 
ration with which they are connected by the bonds of race and 
language ; and the Lombardo-Venetian States, we know, from the 
vote they freely gave in 1848, tend towards union with Pied- 
mont. ‘lhe removal of the House of Hapsburg, then, would be 
followed by the rise of two Constitutional States—one in Italy, 
the other on the Danube; both of which, under whatever in- 
fluence they might be formed, would be necessitated, by the 
002 
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neighbourhood of the two great military empires, to seek the 
alliance of England; and we can scarcely think she would find 
in them allies less reliable, or with interests less in harmony with 
her own, than the actual empire of Austria. 

As to the second part of the proposition, that Austria is our 
faithful ally, we will not recall the many instances in which she 
has betrayed our interests, and deserted us when we had most 
the right to count upon her. Such points are always liable to 
discussion ; palliating circumstances may be alleged, dire necessity 
pleaded as an excuse. In proof of her fidelity and her attach- 
ment, we need only refer to the pages of Count Ficquelmont, 
who, having spent his life in service of the State, as an ancient 
ambassador and minister, may fairly be cited as an example of 
the feelings entertained by his colleagues, and common to the 
circle in which he moves, although we admit that he speaks with 
more sincerity than is usual in an Austrian, or, indeed, any other 
statesman. But this very decision is a proof the more that he 
speaks the opinion of a party, that he was sure of the approba- 
tion of those by whom he is habitually surrounded, since we have 
no grounds for supposing the Count a man of original genius, 
likely to form and maintain an individual opinion in contradiction 
to his friends and contemporaries. On the contrary, that which 
most contributed to draw attention to his work, at the time of its 
publication, was the belief that Count Ficquelmont was less the 
author of the book than the responsible organ of his party, and 
that he had put forward his name, honoured and esteemed among 
his colleagues, as the sanction of doctrines which all or any of 
them would have been willing to countersign. 

We have already stated what sentiments he expresses towards 
England, what hatred he has vowed to her institutions, what 
treatment we receive at his hands for the protection we accord to 
the unfortunate of every nation and opinion; and though such, 
feelings are naturally concealed at the present moment, when 
Austria has the utmost need of the support of England, without 
which she would find herself completely isolated, and the honied 
language of cajolery is substituted for the harsh tones of vitupe- 
ration, it were folly to suppose that they are reversed or oblite- 
rated ; for the antipathy, in fact, arises from the very nature of 
things, and may be traced to its origin, in every liberty of which 
we are justly proud. It was, no doubt, an imprudent act to give 
to the world a work like that of M. de Ficquelmont, which re- 
moved the mask under which the Absolutists had hitherto con- 
cealed their real sentiments towards a country of whose powerful 
alliance they might at any moment have need; but the resent- 
ment and hatred to England of Prince Felix de Schwartzenberg, 
prime minister, and chief of the Reactionist party in Austria, at 
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the time this book was written, were notorious, and account suffi- 
ciently for an outward ebullition of ill temper which would never 
have been allowed a vent by the prudent Metternich, or the con- 
ciliating Count Buol. 

If, then, the English Government and people think it their 
duty and interest to place themselves in a position of hostility to 
France, supported by Russia—a position which might perhaps 
entail a general war—we should find ourselves opposed to the 
forces of those two empires in order to preserve the alliance of a 
Power that will, no doubt, be most happy to take our subsidies, 
but will afterwards repay us by the hatred she has manitested 
whenever she has dared to be sincere, and by the ingratitude with 
which she rewarded Russia for saving her in 1849. “The two 
most foolish sovereigns of Poland,” said the Emperor Nicholas, 
at Warsaw, “were Sobieski and myself—we both saved Austria !” 
Those who stand at the helm of our State should ponder well 
before they give Austria an opportunity of exhibiting similar in- 
gratitude towards England. 

In truth, however, it is from no abstract love of Austria that 
our sympathies are invoked in her favour. The real motive is 
distrust of Louis Napoleon, the avowed advocate of Italian inde- 
pendence, and dread lest the power which he may acquire in 
ftaly after the Austrians are driven out should be used, not to 
confer freedom on the Italians, but to subject them to a 
Napoleonic dictatorship. Along with this distrust there no 
doubt exists in certain minds a traditional jealousy of French in- 
fluence, whether exerted for good or for evil, in the sphere of 
European politics. This jealousy and dread are, in our belief, 
the result of an imperfect knowledge of the state of feeling on 
the Continent. ‘The national party, which is now at the head of 
the Sardinian Government, and which wields a supreme influence 
throughout the Peninsula, though condemning the policy of the 
English Government, and driven by nevessity into the arms of 
France, still looks back with hankering regret to the day when 
they hoped the salvation of their country from England. From 
her they would have had all to hope, nought to fear; and had 
she chosen to constitute herself their protector, their sympathy 
for her institutions would have induced them to support her 
measures with entire confidence, since even now, when her policy 
is so hostile, their censure is as that of a lover, who, struck to 
the heart by the inconstancy of the object of his affections, 
mournfully condemns, yet yearns for a return which would enable 
him to forgive. But were the Italians freed by France, we do 
not think England would have anything to fear from French 
influence in Italy; for in that country the object of hatred is 
the stranger; the aim of all true Italians is to be independent, 
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and to prevent any foreign power from possessing a foot of Italian 
soil. ‘Thus, though it may seem a paradox, after their first for- 
mation as a State, the very fact of France being their liberator, 
would be contrary to the extension of French influence. Eng- 
land would only have to show a less hostile front, for her alliance 
to be eagerly grasped at as a counterpoise to the influences which 
we admit France would necessarily exercise over the constitution 
of a State owing its existence to her. But even thus France 
would gain by the pacification of Italy. It would be to her a 
great advantage,on the one hand, to be no longer in the close 
neighbourhood of a revolutionary voleano ever ready to explode, 
and on the other, to be delivered from the embarrassments occa- 
sioned by a rival power, whose opposite principles make her an 
antagonist in every point; but England would gain even more 
by the establishment of a powerful constitutional State, whose 
kindred institutions would make her prove a sure political ally, 
and whose free government would be of signal advantage to our 
commerce and the extension of our enterprise. 

Three years ago the Congress of Paris declared the state of 
Italy to be one which, if prolonged, must become the cause of 
serious peril to the peace of Europe, a proposition at that time 
supported energetically by the plenipotentiaries of England. 
During the time that has since elapsed, no steps have been taken 
for its amelioration, and we see the consequence in the diplo- 
matic difficulties that have arisen between France and Austria, 
in the enormous armaments now in preparation, and in the hostile 
attitude assumed by the Austrian and Sardinian armies on the 
Ticino. We have then the highest diplomatic authority, con- 
firmed by facts patent to ali the world, for affirming that the 
present position of affairs is precarious and unsatisfactory; and 
as France has strenuously advocated reforms in the Papal 
dominions, and offered to withdraw her garrisons, if Austria 
would at the same time evacuate the Legations, which the latter 
has not only evinced great reluctance to do, but has de- 
fended every abuse existing in the States of the Church, and 
also lately sent fresh troops to Ancona and Bologna, we cannot 
but consider her as the author of the present disturbance in the 
public mind, and regard her late declaration of her willingness to 
withdraw her armies as a feint, since, even if she do so, she 
counts on the immediate outbreak of an insurrection, which would 
give her a pretext for returning, unembarrassed by the presence 
of French troops, In this paper it is our object to show the 
real feelings entertained towards England by the Absolutist party, 
to demonstrate the loss which materially even our country sus- 
tains by the mere fact of their dominion, and to prove thereby 
that she has a direct interest in seeing that which is wrong put 
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right. If this be her interest, we cannot but conclude, from all 
the considerations we have presented to our readers, that in order 
to secure it, it would be impossible to adopt a more fatal policy 
than that of supporting Austria. 

Is this to say that we would have England take an active 
part in the war, which seems all but inevitable, or that we would 
desire her to engage in a crusade for the relief of suffering 
nationalities? By no means. Could the differences that divide 
Europe, and cause anxiety to every thinking man, be settled by 
peaceful means, we should certainly wish to see England take a 
leading part in the revision of the treaties of 1815: as she was a 
chief party in inflicting the wrong, so should she also be the first 
to seek to redress it by using the influence which her power and 
independent position assign to her, to appease the just discon- 
tents of the oppressed populations, and to deliver Europe from the 
nightmare of revolution which has so long hung over her. But 
we doubt whether any peaceful means can attain the object de- 
sired. No small concessions of this or that sovereign can put 
an end to the existing evils, and no motives of abstract justice 
or humanity will suffice to induce a monarch to dismember his 
empire and renounce his hold over the fairest provinces of 
Europe, while he is at the head of one of the finest armies 
of the world, and in possession of fortresses that have been 
strengthened by the labour of years against the very eventuality 
about to occur. 

War, then, seems to us to be logically inevitable, as soon as 
there is found a State sufficiently powertul, and whose aflinities 
of language, race, and geographical position, in a manner force 
her to lend an attentive ear to the complaints of the sufferers. 
England, who has no direct political obligation to take part, is 
not called upon to interfere ; for not only do we hold that it 
would be grievous wrong to engage in war for the prospect of 
future material advantage only, but we also think that the cir- 
cumstances in which England at present finds herself are such as 
to render war peculiarly undesirable for her. We are here treat- 
ing of the external position of England, and we shall therefore 
not develop the reasons that lead us to this conclusion; but we 
may state that this is one of our motives for most earnestly de- 
precating any alliance with Austria, which we believe would be 
the surest prelude to a general war. 

If England preserves her neutrality, it is probable that Russia 
and the German States, whose sympathies are enlisted on opposite 
sides, will also do the same, unless Austria, by rashly violating 
the provisions of the treaty of Paris, in the Principalities, either 
herself, or through her humble vassal, the Porte, forces the former 
to intervene. If England gives her voice actively in favour of 
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Austria, war may be retarded for a few months of anxious sus- 
pense, but when it does break out, must become general. It 
would then become a conflict between the Latin and Slavonic 
races on the one hand, and the great German element on the 
other—a contest the consequences of which no man can even 
pretend to divine; whereas, if three out of the five great Powers 
stay their hand, not only will the theatre of the war be restricted, 
but their influence, properly and honestly used, may prove effec- 
tual in regulating the next settlement of the map of Europe in a 
manner that will meet the just demands of all parties. 

We have said that we consider war to be inevitable as soon as 
a State shall be found whose interests are bound up with those 
of the sufferers, and sufficiently powerful to encounter the forces 
of Austria. Our readers understand, of course, that such a State 
can only be France. If England has a general interest in seeing 
the world composed to stable peace, and in obtaining the free 
action of commerce throughout Europe, France has a direct and 
immediate political interest in the well-being and free develop- 
ment of Italy. We have already expressed our opinion that the 
sentiment of nationality is no vain dream of visionaries, but a 
positive fact ; we will now go even farther, and state our belief 
that behind the sentiment of nationality there is another as yet 
undeveloped, though its direct corollary, that of the solidarity of 
races. In this century of vast enterprises, the relative value of 
the individual has sunk, that of the mass has risen. We do not 
now see a Shakspeare or a Machiavelli stand forth in striking 
contrast with the herd ; but we are surrounded by men of talent, 
and one of the leading ideas of the age is that of association— 
association of artisans of the same trade, of capitalists engaged 
in kindred enterprises ; association of provinces of the same State, 
and association of nations, divided, yet descended from the same 
stock, all striving to do by collective action that which each sepa- 
rately would be unable to effect. 

In the case of provinces and nations, long arbitrary divisions, 
the dissensions of rulers, and the differences of constitutions and 
religions, prevent this principle from coming into full and com- 
plete action; but were they left to their own tendencies, and their 
governments even comparatively assimilated, we believe the des- 
tinies of Europe would turn on the relative action and connexion 
of the three great elements that compose its population—the 
Latins, the Teutonic, and the Slave. Thus we believe the policy 
that continually leads England towards an alliance with Germany 
to be the fruits of a true instinct erroneously applied. Were the 
Germans as free as ourselves, and equally governed according to 
the natural development of the Saxon mind, they would be our 
natural allies, for their interests and tendencies would be iden- 
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tical with our own. The mistake has been, that we have allied 
ourselves with the German Governments, as against their subjects, 
whom it has been their object to divide and oppress ; whereas, it 
should have been our aim to encourage the development of free 
Protestant States in Germany, and to restrict, as far as possible, 
the action of despotic and Catholic Austria, a State the laws of 
whose development are essentially anti-German, were it only by 
the fact that the bulk of her population belong to other and 
hostile races. 

By the same principle of affinities, France, the first and chief 
of the Latin nations, inevitably tends towards an alliance with 
Italy and Spain. With her sister States alone has she community 
of interests; in them alone can she find her true and natural 
allies. This solidarity of interests and tendencies would of 
itself supply a powerful motive for the sympathy the French Go- 
vernment has lately shown for the Italians, and for its half- 
avowed desire to rescue Italy from the domination of a German 
element and army ; it is, however, supported by others of a more 
temporary, but no less cogent nature. Having accepted for 
France the position in which she was placed by the treaties of 
1815, Napoleon III. has an especial right to insist that they 
shall be observed by others, whereas in Italy they are manifestly 
violated by Austria. Moreover, the French occupation of Rome, 
excusable in so far as it prevented Austria from directly domi- 
neering over the whole peninsula, and from which it would be 
impossible to withdraw without aggravating the existing evil, as 
long as the Austrian garrisons remain in the Legations, makes 
France in part responsible for the misery of Italy, and lays upon 
her the moral obligation to redress the wrong she has helped to 
create. Finally, the volcanic state of Italy, and the danger of a 
revolutionary explosion, increased by every day the Austrian 
occupation is prolonged, is a cause of incessant peril to the Im- 
perial Government. Louis Napoleon is thus enabled to justify 
himself in demanding that the present state of affairs in Italy 
shall cease, and were it possible to believe that the motives which 
we have assigned to him are strengthened only by a spirit of 
national chivalry and genuine regard for the Italians, we should 
not blame him for enforcing his demands by recourse to arms if 
Austria declines a peaceable solution, and maintains her garrisons 
in the Duchies, contrary to treaty, and the general balance of 
power by them established, on the pretence that her position in 
Lombardy would otherwise be untenable, a pretence which suffi- 
ciently proves how slender is the basis of right on which she 
stands. 

England, we have already said, has no direct cause to engage 
in war with Austria, far less has she any reasonable motive for 
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supporting her; especially since the propositions of Lord Cowley 
have been rejected at Vienna. We therefore advocate neutrality, 
but we would have England withheld by no petty jealousy, by no 
vain fear of the prestige inseparable from victory, from giving to 
France and Piedmont the moral support due to the champions of 
a just cause. Let those descend into the lists whose duty, whose 
right, and whose necessity it is to do so. Let those whose hap- 
pier position permits them to stand aloof without declining the 
responsibility cast upon them by events, applaud the combatants 
in favour of the great principles of national existence, and free 
independent development of States, and use the great influ- 
ence they cannot abdicate, in order to render the inevitable evils 
of war as little extensive as possible, and to restrain the victor 
within the bounds of moderation and justice. This is the part 
we would have England play, as at once the most consistent with 
the principles that animate her internal government, with her 
dignity and her interests. Let her leave Austria to the fate that 
she has brought upon herself by her oppressive internal, and her 
false and treacherous external policy. Let her cast into the scale 
in favour of France the great weight of her influence and appro- 
bation, giving thereby to the Italian populations a security they 
cannot now feel, that their independence will not be bought at 
the price of their internal liberty, and assuring to herself a deci- 
sive voice in the arrangements that will be the consequence of war. 
If England uphold Austria, France, in our opinion, will not the 
less make war ; but if victorious, she will have the full night to 
say to England—The re-settlement of Europe shall now be made in 
accordance with my views and my interests. ‘The prizes of war 
are for those who have run the risks of the conflict. She who 
supported the defeated enemy has here no right to advise. 

But we hope such a contingency is not even possible, in spite 
of the declarations of the Ministers of the Crown in Parliament, 
in spite of the explanations asked of the Sardinian Governments 
as to enrolments that have not taken place, and the remonstrances 
against a policy which is in truth one of legitimate defence, since 
every forward step on the part of Piedmont has been the direct 
consequence of an aggressive movement of Austria. We cannot 
believe that a free and liberal people like the English will ever 
permit their Government to aid the oppressor against the op- 
pressed ; or, that while they are claiming more extensive freedom 
for themselves at home, they will be the indirect means of tearing 
from others that which they already possess. It would be a 
terrible illustration of the words, ‘ To him that hath shall be 
given, and from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath,” were the position of the oppressed nationalities 
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to be aggravated (an occurrence inevitable if the present crisis 
do not terminate in their favour) by the act of the very nation 
whose liberties are being increased at the same moment. 

We repeat, we cannot believe that the English nation will 
abandon abroad the cause advocated at home; nor can we believe 
that the Government will be blind to the dignified part that 
England may play on this occasion. In the Crimean war, the 
first laurels were reserved for France. England met with mis- 
fortune, and just as she had developed all her strength, and was 
about to retrieve her disasters, the Peace of Paris, avowedly the 
work of the French Emperor, robbed her of the opportunity of 
showing that she had not degenerated since the last general war: 
now is the time to regain what was then lost. Let her support 
France as long as her cause is just and generous ; but if, in the 
event of an appeal to the sword, the war of liberation should 
become a war for conquest, let England then say, “Halt! 
the cause advocated is won; let the nations now freed organize 
their internal government at their own good pleasure,” and her 
word will be law. Let England take the opposite course, and 
on her may rest the responsibility of a! long and bloody 
European war, in which all the existing territorial arrangements, 
nay, even all society, may be convulsed, and from which it is 
terribly doubtful whether she herself would come forth unscathed. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


IR WILLIAM HAMILTON ! was one of those men who have 
exercised an influence on their generation not soon to pass away, 
who have enjoyed a great living reputation, but who have not left 
behind them an achieved monument or finished work to command the 
admiration of posterity. His strength lay principally in the learning 
connected with his subject, in his power of clear review and precise 
criticism of preceding errors. He conferred a great benefit upon the 
study of philosophy in this country, by familiarizing a large number of 
persons with some of the Kantian philosophical terms and with some 
of the rudimentary Kantian distinctions, and by setting before them 
an unrivalled model of precision and clearness of statement in the 
treatment of metaphysical subjects. But his labours were too 
much distributed, too much frittered away in occasional papers and 
in rectifications of the views of others. 

We think it will be understood with some disappointment by the 
general public, that the volumes now in course of publication consist 
simply of a biennial series of lectures, thrown off for the most part 
in the very currency of the Sessions when they were originally de- 
livered, and repeated with no important additions during the twenty 
years that the author held the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh :— 

“ His first course of lectures (metaphysical) thus fell to be written during 
the currency of the session (1836-7). The author was in the habit of de- 
livering three lectures each week ; and eacii lecture was usually written on the 
day, or more properly on the evening and night, preceding its delivery. The 
course of metaphysics, as it is now given to the world, is the result of this 
nightly toil, unremittingly sustained for a period of five months.”—Pref., p. 10. 

It is all which can be expected of a person of mediocre ability, if 
he succeeds in attaining a Professorial Chair in one of our Universities, 
that he should continue to repeat until he is greyheaded the re- 
spectable course of lectures which he concocted in his youth ; but for one 
to do so who has the reputation of being first among his contem- 
poraries on his particular subject, involves, to say the least of it, a loss 
of most valuable opportunities. It is sometimes reproached to Pro- 
fessors in the German Universities—or reproached to the system 
which bestows upon them most niggardly endowments—that when 





1 «Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic.” By Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. Edited 
by the Rev. H. L. Mansel, B.D., Oxford, and John Veitch, M.A., Edinburgh. 
In four volumes. Vols. I. and II. Lectures on Metaphysics. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood and Sons. 1859. 
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they have obtained their “ Stuhl,” they employ themselves too 
frequently upon literary undertakings, rather designed to increase 
their individual reputation, than connected with the duties of their 
office; and it is better to acknowledge frankly that the publication of 
these lectures of Sir William Hamilton may give occasion for similar 
observations. 

The editors remark justly, that the present volumes “ may appear 
to some disadvantage, on account of the length of time which has 
elapsed between their composition and publication.” For many things 
which would have been new to English readers twenty years ago, have 
become familiar to them, partly by means of the writings of the author 
himself, partly by reason of the stimulus which he assisted in giving 
to speculative studies. The lectures have no claim to be con- 
sidered as a course upon metaphysics; on metaphysics, properly 
so called, they scarcely touch; but they are a valuable contribution 
to the literature of psychology. Metaphysics, indeed, necessarily in- 
cludes psychology in a twofold manner, for metaphysics is the study of 
being in its essence or its causes. Mind is therefore one of its 
objects, inasmuch as it is a kind of, or manifestation of, being; and, 
moreover, the human mind, whatever it be physically, is itself the in- 
strument through which alone all our knowledge can be attained. 
Now, it certainly would have been more philosophical and more candid 
in appearance, not to have assumed at the outset, in a treatise on 
“ Metaphysics,” a severance between mind and matter as distinct sub- 
stances, and then to treat mind as the only proper object of philosophy. 
It might have been found to be so ultimately, when all causes were 
seen to be resolvable into mind or intelligence; but the investigation of 
causes was abandoned by the author, as carrying us beyond the-legiti- 
mate boundaries of our faculties. It would therefore have been better 
for him to have said that metaphysics proper, being a fruitless study, 
and the cognition of facts with some limited inferences being all that 
is within the range of our powers, the course undertaken would be 
illustrative of the phenomena of human mind, and of the laws and 
limitations of human thought. These lectures will no doubt be made 
text-books and appliances for private study, and such a pretension as is 
put forth respecting them in the following words may mislead the less 
experienced :— 

“ Science and philosophy are conversant either about Mind or about Matter. 
The former of these is Philosophy properly so called. With the latter we 
have nothing to do, except in so Far as it may enable us to throw light upon the 
former ; for Metaphysics, in whatever latitude the term be taken, is a science, 
or complement of science, exclusively occupied with mind. Now the philo- 
sophy of Mind,—Psychology or Metaphysics, in the widest signification of the 
terms,—is ¢hreefold ; for the object it immediately pesgay for the consideration 
may be either, 1, Puenomena in general ; or, 2, Laws ; or, 3, INFERENCES, 
Resutts.”—Lecture VII., Vol. 1., p. 120. 

The course is actually employed about the first division only of the 
subject ; the second would have been found superfluous ; for laws of 
mind would be distributable partly under observed phenomena, partly 
under inferential results. But the third division, or Results, could 
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alone present the objects of metaphysical study, strictly so called, as 
the author has elsewhere well expressed it thus :— 


“ Although, therefore, existence be only revealed to us in phenomena, and 
though we can, therefore, have only a relative knowledge either of mind or of 
matter, still by inference and analogy we may legitimately attempt to rise 
above the mere appearances which experience and observation affo Thus, 
for example, the existence of God and the Immortality of the Soul are not 
given us as phenomena, as objects of immediate knowledge; yet if the pheno- 
mena actually given do necessarily require, for their ratio rye the 
hypothesis of immortality and of we are assuredly entitled from the 
existence of the former to infer the reality of the latter. Now the science 
conversant about all such inferences of unknown being from its known mani- 
festations, is called ONtoLoGy, or Metapuysics Prorgr.”—Id. ib., p. 125. 


There are also other places in which these inferences or results are 
acknowledged as the proper end of the author’s undertaking, and in 
which some of them are anticipated. 

The ten first lectures are introductory, containing general observa- 
tions on the subject of philosophy. Lect. XI—XVIII. are concerned 
with the phenomena of the consciousness, which are distributed into 
three classes, of knowing, feeling, and endeavour. It is shown to 
imply knowledge, actual, immediate, and discriminating ; laws are 
laid down under which its phenomena ought to be studied—the law of 
Parcimony, that is, that not the fact of consciousness, but the 
validity of its evidence, is the proper subject of discussion ; the law of 
Integrity, that is, that all its phenomena are to be taken into ac- 
count; the law of Harmony, that inferences from the phenomena 
must be consistent with the whole of the facts. The veracity .0f 
the consciousness being presumed, without which any attempt at philo- 
sophy would be childish, the first general fact presented by it is 
observed to be its simultaneous and indivisible perception of the self 
and the not-self; the second, is of the combined activity and passivity 
of mind. The third phenomenon is rather a question, problem, or infe- 
rence, than an acknowledged fact—namely, whether the mind is modified 
unconsciously—and the author adopts the doctrine of latency, of which 
there are three degrees: 1, as when we know a language, but are not 
making use of it; 2, as when in certain states of exaltation or ex- 
citement the possession of knowledge is revealed of which we had 
previously been unconscious,—of which we remain unconscious on 
relapsing into our ordinary state; 3, mental modifications, of which we 
always remain unconscious, but “which manifest their existence by 
effects of which we are conscious.” 

In concluding the portion of his lectures devoted to the considera- 
tion of the phenomena of consciousness, Sir William Hamilton 
directed attention to three principal observations or inferences, in 
anticipation of certain of the results to be established in another 
course upon metaphysics proper. These are, 1. The fact of our self- 
existence perceived intuitively in the very act of consciousness, which 
gives immediately, contemporaneously, and indivisibly, both the self 
and the not-self ; 2. The fact of our mental unity; “as clearly as I 
am conscious of existing, so clearly am I conscious at every moment 
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of my existence. . . . Thatthe conscious Ego is not itself a mere 
modification, nor a series of modifications of any other subject, but 
that it is itself something different from all its modifications, and a 
self-subsistent entity.” (Lect. XIX., Vol. I., p. 373.) 3. The identity 
of mind or person, which is of the last importance as giving the hope 
of individual immortality. The unity and identity of the self depend 
for their evidence upon the “deliverance’”’ of our consciousness—to 
employ a term in favour in the north, taken, we believe, metaphori- 
cally from the Scotch courts, but which has a very ambiguous sound 
in the south—and this “deliverance’’ itself may be an illusion, as 
Kant and Hume might object. The reply is given, that “ the possi- 
bility of philosophy supposes the veracity of consciousness as to the 
contents of its testimony; therefore in disputing the testimony of 
consciousness to our mental unity and substantiality, Kant disputes 
the possibility of philosophy, and consequently reduces his own 
attempts at philosophising to absurdity.” (Lect. XIX., Vol. I., p. 374.) 
Certainly the Tu qguoque in this passage is little philosophical; and.it 
should be remembered that, relatively to us, the “ deliverance” of con- 
sciousness is not only veracious but true ; we accept relatively to our- 
selves that the fact is so as the consciousness reports, yet we cannot 
know that absolutely in itself it is so; and this relative character of 
all human knowledge must apply to the reports of consciousness con- 
cerning the inner man, or mind become an object to it, as well as to 
its report of the outer or material world. And so Sir William 
Hamilton had well laid it down, after other philosophers, “that all 
human knowledge, consequently that all human philosophy, is only of 
the relative or phenomenal” (Vol. I., p. 186) ; “our whole knowledge 
of mind and matter is only relative” (ib., p. 138) ; therefore, the unity 
and identity of the thinking subject, which the consciousness reports, 
are phenomena, true relatively to us ; but as to the supposed substance 
which they characterize, we know it not, nor whether they are more 
than apparent qualities of it. In order to facilitate some important 
inferences concerning the identity and continuance of the thinking 
subject, the relative character of all knowledge, so clearly stated (Vol. 
I., pp. 186—8), was afterwards suffered to drop somewhat out of sight. 

The discussion of consciousness, in its general facts and relations, 
terminates with the 19th Lecture; the consideration of the special 
faculties of knowledge succeeds. These are found to be— 


t & . External—Perception. 
“I. Prosentative Internal—Self-consciousness. 
II. Conservative . . _ Memory. | , 
IIL. Reproductive . . | Without will—Suggestion. 


A 


With will—Reminiscence. 
IV. Representative. . Imagination. 
V. Elaborative. . . Comparison—Faculty of Relations. 
LVI. Regulative . . . Reason—Common Sense.” 
Lect. XX., Vol. IL, p. 17. 





Cognitive Faculties. 


_ Of these the first is treated in nine lectures, including an elaborate 
criticism of Reid and other authors, and establishing the doctrine of 
an immediate perception of an external world; or rather, showing 
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that hypothesis to be preferable to theories of representative percep- 
tion, when it is properly guarded as to the relative and subjective 
character of the information so conveyed.* Memory and recollection, 
the laws of association, imagination, judgment and the processes of 
abstraction and generalization which are subservient to it, are disposed 
of in eight more. In three others are explained the author’s doctrine 
of the conditioned, and of the necessary limitations of human 
thought. Even the ancient philosophers acknowledged human 
thought to be compounded of two elements, an inner idea and outward 
matter, an inner faculty or insight and outward object, an inner form 
and outward substance, or the like. The criterion by which the 
native might be distinguished from the extraneous element was first 
enunciated by Leibnitz; the native element, or law of thought, being 
known by the mark of necessity—the necessity of thinking so and so— 
the impossibility of thinking otherwise. Not that any law of 
thought can be quickened into activity without experience, but ac- 
cording as our cognitions receive at once the stamp of necessity or 
contingency, they are d priori, or merely empirical. For instance, 
immediately the axiom is enounced, or an instance exhibited, of the 
whole being equal to its parts taken together, thought ratifies it as a 
universal or necessary truth: but an event of life or a material pheno- 
menon, though presented as a fact, is not conceived of as necessary. 
These latter facts may serve as a basi; of induction, but do not awaken 
a mental assertion superseding the necessity of induction. There is 
also a contribution of form tothe sum of thought in every case of ordi- 
nary perception—the external world appears to us as it does, partly by 
reason of its own hidden nature which escapes us, and partly by reason of 
our constitution ; and appears differently to us and to other animals by 
reason of the difference of their internal constitution from ourown. But 
that is not now the question, which concerns the extent of range of the 
a@ priori faculty, or the value of the subjective element per se, whether 
it has any and what revealing power, and especially whether it can reveal 
to us the Absolute, the Eternal, the Infinite ; for these are certainly not 
reached by experience. Of course, if any one maintain that he, indi- 
vidually, can fully and adequately conceive Infinity and Eternity as posi- 
tive Being, we can have nothing to say, except that his faculties do not 
correspond with our own ; but if the question is to be determined by an 
analysis of the human conceptions of what are called Infinity and Eter- 
nity, and of the relations which those concepts bear to the human facul- 
ties, then we must say that we can have positive conception only of 
the finite—that the infinite can be conceived of by us only approxi- 
mately and under the limitations of our own possibilities of thought. 
Sir William Hamilton claims as his own the elucidating the law of 





2 The doctrine of mediate perception and of an idealism resembling the hypo- 
thesis of ‘‘sensible species” is maintained in ‘The Essentials of Philosophy, 
wherein its Constituent Principles are traced throughout the various departments 
of Science: with Analytical Strictures on the views of some of our leading 
Philosophers.” By the Rev. George Jamieson, M.A., one of the Ministers of the 
Parish of Old Machar, Aberdeen, 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 1859 
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the limitation of human thought, which he describes as vibrating be- 
tween two contradictories. This term contradictory he uses in a quasi- 
logical and sometimes misleading sense. For the principle of contra- 
diction in logic is simply this—that two alternatives being given, 
which cannot be true together, the affirming the one denies the other, 
and the denying of the one affirms the other. But this supplies a very 
rude and inapplicable analogy to the limitations of the human 
thought. Thus with respect to the conception of time. Contra- 
dictory to supposing a commencement of time is to suppose a non- 
commencement or infinite precession; but if a commencement be in- 
conceivable, the contradictory is not thereby established as conceiv- 
able. Soa cutting short of time and an infinite succession of time 
are equally inconceivable ; if one of the alternatives could be conceived 
it would exclude the other, but each being inconceivable, neither 
posits the other. Nothing couid be more unsatisfactory than the 
statement and application of this law in Lecture XXXVIII., pp. 
368—70 :— 

“Now, then, I lay it down as a law which, though not generalized by phi- 
losophers, can be easily proved to be true by its application to the phenomena, 
That all (?) that is conceivable in thought lies between two extremes, which, 
as contradictory of each other, cannot ‘both be true, but of which, as mutuai 
contradictories, one must.” —(p. 368.) 

And with respect to the conception of space :— 

Tt is plain that space either must be bounded or not bounded. These are 
contradictory alternatives; on the principle of contradiction they cannot 
both be true, and on the principle of excluded middle, one must be true.”— 
(p. 369.) 

And, again, the philosopher having a glimpse of a really serviceable 
doctrine, is blinded by his logical term of contradiction :— 


“Now, then, both contradictories are equally inconceivable, and could we 
limit our attention to one alone, we should deem it at once impossible and 
absurd, and suppose its unknown opposite as necessarily true. But as we not 
only can, but are constrained to consider both, we fiud that both are equally 
incomprehensible; and yet, though unable to view either as possible, we are 
re ty a higher law to admit that one, but one only, is necessary.”—(Ib., 
p. 370. 

Further, in a paper written autumn, 1855—on desk May, 1856, 
(Appendix, Vol. II., pp. 523, ff.) he seems on the point of emancipating 
himself from the theory of logical contradiction, and distinguishes from 
it a psychological application of contradiction which admits, “ that we 
may be unable to think the possibility of either alternative,” and this 
“psychological phasis of the law has been generally neglected ;” “we 
are proved to be incompetent to think what we must necessarily think 
about ;” but he falls helplessly back from his doctrine of limitation, if 
it really amounted to anything, when he gives as a dernier mot :— 


“And thus while Existence, Time, and Space are the indispensable con- 
ditions, forms, or categories of actual thought, still are we unable to conceive 
either of the counter alternatives, iz one or other of which we cannot but admit 
that they exist.” 

[Vol. LXXI. No, CXL.]}—Nezw Szrtzs, Vol. XV. No. II. Pp? 
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The hesitation of Sir William Hamilton in the application of his own 
doctrine of limitation, or of the impotency of mind, is especially evident 
in his treatment of the idea of causation. Here, as elsewhere, it is pro- 
babie that he was restrained from a full development of his views by 
theological considerations. It should have been frankly stated and 
rested in, that the human mind is equally impotent to conceive either 
of the alternatives of an infinite regression of causes, or of a first 
cause becoming active out of nothing: for the reality of Being which 
we cannot fathom is probably as little approximated by our attempts 
to conceive a first cause, as to conceive a regression of causes. The 
paper on causation of the date 1855-6, (App., Vol. IT., p. 588), presents 
the author’s last and most consistent views on that subject. 

Perhaps, also, the theological influences to which we have alluded 
led Sir William Hamilton to guard himself on another point, in a way 
which is the more to be regretted, because professional divines may be 
tempted to think speculations secure of triumph which are founded on 
a distinction recognised by so great a man. ‘The following is the dis- 
tinction which he draws between belief and knowledge :— 

“*We know God according to the finitude of our faculties ; but we believe 
much that we are incompetent properly to know. The Infinite, the infinite 
God, is what, to use the words of Pascal, is infinitely inconceivable. Faith, 
Belief, is the organ by which we apprehend what is beyond our knowledge.” — 
(Vol. IL., p. 374.) 

The mistake into which theologers may fall relative to such expres- 
sions is, that faith or belief can give conceptions which are denied this 
to knowledge ; whereas believing, as well as knowing, presupposes as its 
object a concept already clear; believing is a mode of judgment and 
capable of degrees, but we may have a weak belief concerning a clear 
concept; nor can a strength in the belief supplement confusedness in 
the concept. In reference, indeed, to mysteries in the divine nature, 
Infinity, and the like, we cannot properly be said to believe them, but 
to believe that they are. It is a mere puzzle of language which con- 
founds believing the Infinite, &c., with believing that there is an In- 
finite ; and a like fallacy is at the root of the doctrine which main- 
tains that we even know the Infinite, the Absolute, &c., for we can 
only know or conceive that there is an Infinite. 

Six more lectures on the feelings, and their relation to the cognitive 
and practical faculties, conclude the series. There are in the Appen- 
dices some additional papers of no great extent, of a later date than 
the lectures themselves. The most elaborate of these is a physiolo- 
gical one, controverting the phrenological doctrine of the localization 
of the cerebral organs, with particular reference to those organs sup- 
posed to occupy the place of the frontal sinuses. This paper had ap- 
peared in the Medical Times, 1855, but is well worthy of being re- 
produced. The editors have performed their duty with singular pains 
and most exemplary forbearance: they have verified the author’s 
numerous references to his authorities, and have supplemented them 
with copious additions out of a learning equal to his own, but have 
scrupulously abstained from advancing opinions either of assent or 
dissent. The work will not disappoint reasonable expectation, but it 
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will disappoint those who may expect to find in it a treatise on 
Metaphysics, or even a completed course of lectures on Psychology. 

An important rectification of philosophy is undertaken in “ Man 
and his Dwelling-place,’” in order to the establishment of a spiritualist 
theory of the universe. Observation represents the world around us, 
the phenomenal world, as passive and in itself inert or dead; but there 
is every reason to think appearances are to us in some way or other 
deceitful, at least that they do not represent to us the reality of 
things, and from these deceitful appearances we draw erroneous infe- 
rences ; from our very attempt to be on our guard against them we 
are led into false hypotheses—as, for instance, to suppose the existence 
of a dead matter as the substratum of the material qualities which 
make impressions on us. But what if, instead of dead matter, the 
deadness be in ourselves, and we transfer our own defect into the 
universe wherein we exist? There will thus be no duality of essences 
in the universe called mind and matter—only one essence, that of 
spirit—which is life and its source; and material things will be only 
phenomena of spirit, appearing to us dead and inert, by reason of our 
own inertness, whereas they are in themselves not dead but living 
forms. 

‘The door is opened by the assertion of the existence of matter for any and 
every superstition. The argument by which all superstition supports itself has 
been conceded. For, in truth, the belief in matter, the belief that the world that 
we feel to be is the true world that 1s, is in the strictest sense a superstition. 
It is tHE suPERSTITION rather; the idol, or show which we worship, in which 
we believe. All other superstitions cling about this, and suck their life from 
it. Our ignorance, our actual spiritual death, whereby the eternal is not to us, 
and the phenomena or forms are the realities, this is the source of all the 
8) of mankind; even as to know THE ETERNAL is their remedy.” 

Hence, as conceived by the author, the temptation to a supernatural 
mysticism is done away with. For we only require to follow out our 
legitimate inferences from the fact that all the reality which the 
phenomenal has it derives from the defect in man’s perception, in 
order to be led into a knowledge of absolute being. And this caution 
must especially be taken with us, that we cannot conceive the Eternal 
—we can know it only in life and within the soul: whatever is con- 
ceived in thought is no more eternal. Eternal life is a felt life, but 
not of time or sense. 

Whatever may be the value of such speculations, they are connected 
with a certain criticism or rectification of some Biblical doctrines 
respecting salvation and damnation, judgment to come, everlasting 
punishment, and the like. And they may appear to have more value 
than otherwise would be thought to belong to them, by reason of this 
connexion; by reason of the solution which they undertake to bring 
of difficulties respecting an eternal punishment of the wicked. But 
when such speculations are closely bound up, as they are in this 





3 “Man and his Dwelling-place.” An Essay towards the Interpretation of 
Nature, London: John W. Parker and Son, 1859. 
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volume, with attempted solutions of those logical problems, it gives 
reason to think that they have been originally set in motion from a 
desire to discover some metaphysical hypothesis capable of reconcilia- 
tion both with the letter of Scripture, and with the moral instincts. 
They are soon seen in consequence to have little substantial value. 
And however transcendental the metaphysics, they cannot be retained 
in unison with the letter of Scripture, whatever strain may be put 
upon its interpretation. The force applied to the Biblical terms didnos, 


DW, and the like, by scholars of our own time, is only worthy of 
those bygone days of the Unitarian disputations, when the letter of 
Scripture was the ultimate appeal in controversies. It should at least 
be acknowledged now by speculative theologians, that there may be a 
truth in Scripture behind and beyond its letter, beyond even the 
thoughts of those who composed its parts. And if sound theology, 
fair interpretation, and true science require us on the one hand to say 
that in the first chapter of Genesis a creation in six days is meant to 
be described, and on the other, that we are not bound down to believe 
the world was made in six days, so neither ought we to put a force 
on words in parables and elsewhere which speak of eternal reward and 
punishment, in order to make them square with our conceptions ; nor 
when we have interpreted them fairly, are we bound down to them in 
defiance of the moral sense which God has given us. 

It may further be observed, that the Hebrews had certainly not 
originally an idea of a metaphysical eternity—they could think only 
of an indefinite extension and succession of time—this is the idea pre- 
sented in the Psalms, the Prophets, and the three first Gospels, by the 
words “ ever and ever,” and like phrases. In the fourth Gospel and 
in the writings of St. Paul other forms of thought and expression 
meet us respecting the unseen, the spiritual, and the eternal. But it 
is contrary to all principles of sound criticism, to endeavour to force 
into unison, or to amalgamate by a transcendental solvent, ideas which 
belong to different schools of thought, because the books in which they 
occur are now bound up in one collection. 

Apart, indeed, from its transcendental entanglements and scriptural 
reconciliations, there are many beautiful and deep things in this book ; 
and there is one application of the author’s favourite doctrine of the 
Erernat Now, which has a good practical bearing. 

‘We find it hard to believe that damnation can be a thing men like. But. 
does not what every being likes depend on what it is? Is corruption less cor- 
ruption, in man’s view, because worms like it? Is damnation less damnation, 
in God’s view, because men like it? And God’s view is simply the truth. 
Surely one object of a revelation must be to show us things from God’s 
view of them, that is, as they truly are. Sin truly is damnation, though to us 
it is pleasure. That sin is pieasure to us, surely is the evil part of our condi- 
tion.”—(p. 219.) 

The purpose of “ The Friendly Disputants’* is to pass in review the 
Scripture texts and usual arguments which bear upon eschatology; to 





4 «*The Friendly Disputants ; or, Future Punishment Reconsidered.” By Aura, 
Author of “ Ashburn.” London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1859, 
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show that the biblical expressions do not require, and that other con- 
siderations forbid, the acceptance of a doctrine of eternal inflicted 
punishment. And the result is to lead from Eternism to Destruc- 
tionism, from Destructionism to Redivivalism, and from Redivivalism 
to Omnism ; and, moreover, to rest in the Universalist doctrine without 
abandoning an Evangelical and Scriptural scheme. Not to repeat what 
has already been said bearing on this subject, there are considerations 
which will render Universalism itself not a final resting-place. Cer- 
tainly the spectacle or imagination of an eternity of misery is such as 
more readily to stimulate inquiry as to whether it be a necessary article 
of faith, than the contemplation of an eternity of happiness would be. 
Yet upon reflection, there will appear as much inappropriateness in 
the attaching a happiness of infinite duration, and of infinite inten- 
sity, as a reward of a finite and not perfect obedience, as there is in 
visiting with infinite woe a finite wickedness, which is in no person 
unmixed with some good. It is as disproportionate and unsuitable for 
Lazarus to rest for ever and ever in Abraham’s bosom, in requital of a 
few years’ poverty and disease, as for Dives to be tormented for ever in a 
flame, for a few years’ luxury and hard-heartedness. The parable need 
not be pressed in the detail of its expressions, nor on good exegetical 
rules need some other figurative passages; but whether pressed or 
relaxed, they should be pressed or relaxed equally with respect to the 
saved and the damned. The consequence, as it seems to us, of this 
equal treatment would be, that Universalism could not be established 
upon Scriptural authority, although Scripture, when properly limited, 
might leave an opening for it, or for something still more reasonable. 
At any rate, we welcome a work which, though it leaves untouched 
many essential points of the Evangelical creed, discusses the extent of 
the Scripture authority on an important subject in a candid and liberal 
manner. 

Appropriate here are some very sensible remarks by the author of a 
small pamphlet noted below :—® 


“The habit prevalent with English divines of narrowing their sphere of 
inquiry, and of poring over the text of Scripture, instead of producing com- 
prehensive views, or such as are reconcilable with historical or scientific investi- 
gation, engenders only a puerile verbal criticism, debasing what these divines 
would have to be a spiritual creed into a mere matter of grammar and dic- 
tionary, and leaving the true signification of what they er as the word of 
God always yet to ‘be discovere .—(p. 48.) 


And not only so, but where Scripture is silent, we are not forbidden 
to seek an oracle in the reason and the conscience.6 Men of old 
were not anxious as they now are respecting the destinies of humanity 
in the worlds to come, nor did the problem concerning the justification 
of the ways of God to man come very close to their reflection. They 
did not feel a difficulty, a contradiction, when they were told that He 





5 “The Origin of Christian Tenets. The Jews of Alexandria.” London: 
John Chapman. 1859. 

6 “A Sermon for the New Year. What Religion may do fora Man.” By 
a Theodore Parker, Minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society. 

ston. 1859. 
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who came to bring life and immortality tolight—to preach deliveranceto 
captives and sight to the blind—to light every man by coming into the 
world—to save all men—could yet speak of spiritual and eternal death. 
The following noble passage gives expression to yearnings which can- 
not be repressed merely because they may lack Biblical authority :— 


“There is no spiritual death—only partial numbness, never a stop to that 
higher life. The soul’s power of recovery from wickedness is infinite: its 
time of healing is time without bounds. There is no limit to the vis medicatrix 
of the inner, the immortal man. To the body death is a finality; but the 
worst complication of personal wickedness is only one incident in the develo 
ment of a man whose life is continuous, an infinite series of incidents a 
planned and watched over by absolute love. ..... I think there is not m 
the Old Testament or the New a single word which tells this blessed truth, 
that penitence hereafter shall do any good, or that the agony which men shall 
suffer never so many years shall wipe out one single scar of wickedness. But 
the Universe is the revelation of God, and it tells you a grander truth—infinite 
power and infinite love, time without bounds, for the restoration of the fallen 
and the recovery of the wicked. In all the family of God there is never a son 
of perdition.”—(p. 17.) 


A doctrine at least more intelligibly stated than some of those men- 
tioned above, is put forth in Dr. Cromwell’s “ Soul and Future Life.”? 
He maintains matter to be the only entity of which we know any- 
thing: it may be distinguished into living and lifeless, but for the 
metaphysical division of Being into Mind or Spirit and Matter we 
have no authority. Mind is, in fact, a quality of certain forms of 
matter, as lower manifestations of merely animal and vegetable life 
are qualities of some others. The author’s doctrine, as he argues, is 
non-materialistic, inasmuch as he does not admit the mind to be mate- 
rial; at the same time it is certainly not immaterialistic, for he acknow- 
ledges no proof of an immaterial substance. Nevertheless, he thinks 
that his philosophy confirms the Scriptural doctrine of a future life, or 
at least leaves the way quite open for it; for all which is necessary to a 
continuity of life is a continuity of the bodily, or of some bodily 
organization—all which is necessary to its resuscitation is the resto- 
ration of that continuity, if it shall have been interrupted by the dis- 
persion of atoms, which in themselves are indestructible. There are 
some good observations upon personal identity, particularly on the 
point that precisely the same elements of thought are not requisite to 
identity of mind, any more than precisely the same elements of matter 
are necessary to the sameness of body. Both the thoughts and the 
organization are in a constant state of flux, by the passing off of old 
and the aggregation of new elements. 

Within comparatively a very few years is to be dated the origin of 
what are called “Medical Missions.” They were intended to act 
merely in the way of pioneering for missions, in the usual acceptation 
of the word, as a means whereby the physician might conciliate 
attention to the preaching of the clergyman. But further attention 





7 “The Soul and the Future Life.” By Thomas Cromwell, Ph.D., F.S.A. 
The Philosophic Argument. London: E. T. Whitfield. 1859. 
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has led many to think that the application of the healing art® to the 
wants and sufferings of humanity ought to be provided for as an 
essential work of the Christian Society. The Founder himself was 
revealed as one that “went about doing good,” and, in Oriental 
phrase, “ healing all that were vexed of the devil,” both in the inner 
and outer, the bodily and spiritual man; and in primitive and 
medieval times the alleviating the bodily sufferings of men was an 
acknowledged duty of the Church. Various corruptions, no doubt, 
gathered about its exercise, such as the practice of exorcism, founded 
on a superstition of demoniacal possession ; and the association of the 
medical profession in the charitable work of the Church degenerated 
into the application of a dogmatic test to all who desired to exercise the 
profession of medicine as a secular employment. Many circumstances 
have recently contributed to direct attention to the important subject 
which is treated in the work here cited, in a sensible and unsectarian 
spirit. The author truly observes :— 


“Certain it is that without the Christian healer, the Evangelist, whether {in 
Christian or Pagan lands, is addressing only the one-half of man’s nature, and 
consequently can only partially meet his necessities ; indeed, very many of the 
objects to which the Church is now directing her energies, and which require 
a thorough ese of human nature, and of the true condition of human 
society, in order rightly to deal with them, are altogether impracticable with- 
out the co-operation of the physician.”—(p. 158.) 


The exegesis of the New Testament has made great advances since 
the first publication of ‘‘ Winer’s Grammar,” in 1822.9 But itis not 
superseded, and has gone through six editions in the original. Very 
serviceable to biblical students in this country will be the translation, 
of which the first volume is now published. A rational treatment of 
the New Testament diction has been gradually gaining ground. 
Erasmus considered it to be even barbarous. Beza and H. Stephens 
defended it as Greek, and found beauty in its Hebraisms. Subse- 
quently, and till the middle of the eighteenth century, extreme views 
of the (Greek) purists on the one side, and the Hebraists on the other, 
obtained an alternate ascendancy. The truth is now generally acknow- 
ledged, that it is a variety of Hellenic—as some will say, an Alexandrian 
variety—of the kor) dcaXexroc, including Hebraist peculiarities. The 
translator is of opinion that it was formed rather upon the Greek as. 
currently spoken in Syria, than upon the Greek of the LXX version, 
and that it is even capable of considerable illustration from the 
popularly spoken Greek of the present day. 





8 “The Healing Art the Right Hand of the Church ; or, Practical Medicine an 
essential element in the Christian System.” By Therapeutes. Edinburgh: Suther- 
land and Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1859, 

§ *‘ A Grammar of the New Testament Diction : intended as an Introduction to 
the Critical Study of the Greek New Testament.” By Dr. George Benedict 
Winer. Translated from the sixth enlarged and improved edition of the original. 
By Edward Marson, M.A., formerly Professor in the University of Athens. 
Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
1859, 
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The monograph of Dr. Schwab upon John Gerson’ extends to 800 
pages, and yet we cannot say that the bulk of the book is excessive, 
considering the subject undertaken. Indeed, the author confines him- 
self to what comes in his way. But if Gerson is to be discussed, and 
not assumed, he cannot be disposed of very briefly. Above all things, 
he cannot be sufficiently judged by the standard which Protestants are 
fond of ‘applying to the men of the sixteenth century, and which they 
will apply, often on insufficient grounds, to those men of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth who were, as they think, or might have been, 
precursors of the Reformation. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
the men of the Middle Ages exhibited no intellectual or mora! great- 
ness because they did not anticipate the movement of a Luther, a 
Zuingli, or a Calvin. During no period was the human mind more 
active than between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries; but the com- 
batants were fighting within narrow lists; their strength and 
dexterity were not the less taxed to the utmost. At length some of 
them broke through—* Follow us outside into the open field,” said the 
Protestant; “ Fight it out within,’”’ said the Catholic Church—and 
these parties have never since that time agreed upon the ground on 
which to continue their battle—have only brandished their weapons at 
each other from a distance. Gerson ought not certainly to be con- 
sidered as a forerunner of the Reformation. The part which he took 
in the Council of Constance was suggested by the circumstances of the 
Church. Out of the scandal of the Papal schism, which was both a 
Catholic and a European difficulty, arose the necessity of some 
theory of the Church, upon which it might be put an end to. Such 
a theory was found in the doctrine of the supremacy of a General 
Council. And Gerson must have been an able man of business, in 
addition to his other high qualifications, to effect that of the three anti- 
popes then claiming the Chair of St. Peter, one should resign volun- 
tarily, and two should be effectually deposed by the authority of the 
Council. It is no doubt very serviceable to Protestants at some turns 
of their controversy with Rome to remember these transactions. Yet 
by no means must they on that account claim Gerson as of a kindred 
spirit with themselves; for whether he actually voted or not for the 
condemnation to death of John Huss, he acted against him when he 
was summoned before the same Council, and by no means admitted an 
appeal from the Council to private judgment or to Scripture, though he 
maintained an appeal from popes to the Council. It is very sad, 
indeed, to see such men as Gerson and Huss, who had many things in 
common, arrayed against one another; we can only console ourselves 
with thinking, that if they have met in the Elysian fields, where the 
scales have fallen from their eyes, they no longer regard each other as 
opponents. But while they were on earth, Huss was a Realist, 
Gerson was a Nominalist ; and Huss, when he had it his own way in 





. Prague, had not been conciliatory to his opponents—had been the 





* ‘* Johannes Gerson, Professor der Theologie und Kanzler der Universitit 
oy ” Kine Monographie, von Dr. Johann Baptist Schwab. London: D. Nutt. 
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means of rousing the popular Bohemian spirit so as to expel 5000 Ger- 
mans from the university. The Germans had the preponderating 
influence at Constance ; and Gerson’s own theory was to some extent 
at stake, for Huss would not submit himself unconditionally to the 
decision of the Council. 

Dr. Schwab deals, on the whole, gently with Gerson, but he discri- 
minates well the peculiarities of his position and of his convictions. 
Thus the acknowledged piety of Gerson had a mystical side; he did 
not deny the possibility of a mental union with the Divine Being, 
apart from the conditions of time and place (hic et nunc), but acknow- 
ledged such an attainment was given to few; he rather resembled the 
union of the moral soul with the Creator to the love which a child 
would have towards an unknown father or unseen benefactor, whose 
presence he could not enjoy, but whom he knew by the effects of his 
providence. And he warns against the visionary mystics and the 
sentimental mystics, and those who mistake natural emotions for the 
movements of a divine love. Perhaps the most important portion of 
Dr. Schwab’s work is that in which he concludes upon internal evi- 
dence, that the treatise ‘“ De Modis Uniendi et Reformandi Ecclesiam”’ 
is not properly attributed to Gerson. It enunciates principles at 
variance with others of his writings—as, for instance, that the end 
sanctifies the means—which is entirely inconsistent with the doctrine 
he lays down elsewhere against the lawfulness of slaying a tyrant. 
The mere consideration of consistency is not sufficient to decide such a 
question ; but if the particular treatise be not his, his character as a 
man will gain, although something of an authority may be lost to 
those who are anxious to see in Gerson a forerunner of the Reforma- 
tion. 

Among the opponents of Moravianism in the middle of the last 
century was Bengel,! the author of the “Gnomon,” still a standard 
exegetical work. He opposed the doctrines and practices of the 
Herrnhuters from the point of view of Lutheran orthodoxy, but it is 
impossible to throw suspicion upon his motives or upon his represen- 
tations. James Hutton, whose life we noticed recently, threatened 
Henry Rimius, whose “ Candid Narrative”? went through two English 
editions, with legal proceedings for his misrepresentations of the Bre- 
thren. The book of Rimius was more popular and of a less guarded 
tone than the work of Bengel, and entered into an examination of the 
pecuniary transactions of Count Zinzendorf and his followers, which 
would have been foreign to the purpose of the theologian. But 
allowing for the differences of their positions, the two authors coincide 
in the view they give of Moravianism in one of its phases. Bengel 
points out as heterodox the exaltation of the second over the other 
persons of the Trinity; the “maternal” character ascribed to the 
third—so that, with the Church, the heavenly family forms a quater- 





11 «* Abriss der so genannten Briidergemeine, in welchem die Lehre und die 
ganze Sache gepriifet, [ Gute und Bise dabey unterschieden, und insonderheit 
die Spangenbergische Declaration erlaiitert wird.” Durch Johann Albrect Bengel, 
Stutgart, 1751. Neuer unveranderter Abdruck. London: D. Nutt. 1859. 
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nity, as inthe hymn, “ Papa, Mama, und Mann, und Kirch ;” the ex- 
travagant devotion paid tothe “ wounds” of the Saviour ; the misap- 
plication of the Scriptural figure of “Bride and Bridegroom,” to 
signify the union between the Redeemer and the individual soul; the 
effeminateness of the mysticism which represented all souls as female— 
all anime not animi, believers consequently as a sisterhood, not a bro- 
therhood, and the male character merely as an outward clothing of a 
female soul for a typical purpose. Some of the inferences from these 
views were not only extravagant, but demoralizing. And Moravianism 
seems to have been one of those religious forms, which in course of 
time run themselves clear of original impurities, but find it difficult to 
rid themselves of a suspected reputation. So the Baptists of the 
present day, though lineally descended from the Anabaptists of the 
sixteenth century, are perfectly clear from the social excesses of their 
predecessors, but are still regarded in Germany with a traditional dis- 
like by reason of them; something of the same kind is the case with 
our own Methodism, which has become much more sober than it was 
at its commencement; although John Wesley himself discouraged all 
extravagances, and broke with Zinzendorf on account of the eccen- 
tricities which have been mentioned. A like thing will probably 
happen with Mormonism, if it should endure; in another generation 
or two it will throw off its immoral and anti-social practices, and 
become a sect as respectable as the rest. 

The design of Dr. Stevens, in his history of Methodism,}* is to pre- 
sent a general view of its rise, progress, and effects, acknowledging its 
severance into distinct branches, the Arminian and the Calvinistic, 
but considering them as parts of a great religious revival, and treating 
it as properly speaking a history, and not as a series of biographies. 
The work will be comprised in four volumes, of which the first ter- 
minates at the death of Whitefield, the second will complete the ac- 
count of British Methodism, and the two others will give the general 
history of the Wesleyan Church in the United States and elsewhere 
down to the centenary period of 1839. The book has every mark of 
careful preparation, is written in a pleasing style and liberal spirit, and 
the publishers recommend it externally by a very handsome form and 
execution. A very characteristic portrait of John Wesley is prefixed 
to the first volume. 

Mr. Kaye!® truly observes, that the Indian question has become 
very largely a religious question. It has been so in different senses 
ever since the outbreak of the mutiny, and it must continue to be so 
more and more. Mr. Kaye’s volume therefore supplies a want of the 
day in giving an account of what has hitherto been done for Chris- 





12 «The History of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Century, called 
Methodism, considered in its different denominational forms, and its relation to 
British and American Protestantism.” By Abel Stevens, LL.D, Vol. I. From 
the Origin of Methodism to the Death of Whitefield. New York: Carlton and 
Porter. London: Alexander Heylin. 1858. 

18 “ Christianity in India: an Historical Narrative.” By John William Kaye, 
author of ‘*The Life of Lord Metcalfe,” *‘ The Life of Sir John Malcolm,” ‘* The 
History of the War in Affghanistan,” &c. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1859. 
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tianity in the Indian peninsula. He is himself deeply interested in 
Christian missions, but he is able to take a dispassionate iew of the 
whole question of the progress hitherto, and prospects for the future, 
of the cause which he has so much at heart. At the breaking out of 
the disturbances, parties naturally formed themselves, and naturally 
ran into extremes respecting the proximate origin of those lamentable 
events. Some regarded them as a necessary consequence of unjusti- 
fiable interferences with the native beliefs; others beheld in them a 
divine visitation for the neglect, on the part of the British nation, of 
its duty as supreme governor of India to bestow the Gospel on its 
peoples. Consequently, each party was prone to exaggerate either 
what had been done or what had been left undone relative to Chris- 
tianity. Coupled with this extravagance, there was really much igno- 
rance of the extent to which Christianity had been brought before the 
native population, and the manner in which in earlier and more recent 
times that had been done. Mr. Kaye undertakes to supply this defect, 
in part at least, for he disclaims for his work any greater pretension 
than that of being a contribution to the Christian literature of India. 

Nothing could well be worse for a long period after the connexion 
of the English with India than the irreligious and immoral spectacle 
which they presented to the natives. Speaking of the age of Warren 
Hastings, Mr. Kaye says— 

“Tn truth it must be acknowledged that the Christianity of the English in 
India was at this time in a po depressed state. Men drank hard and 
gamed high. Concubinage with the women of the country was the rule 
rather than the exception. It was no uncommon thing for English gentlemen 
to keep populous zenanas. There was no dearth of exciting amusement in 
those days. Balls, masquerades, races, and theatrical entertainments enlivened 
the settlements, especially in the cold weather; and the mild excitement of 
duelling varied the pleasures of the season. Men lived, for the most part, 
short lives, and were resolute that they should be merry ones.”—(p. 95.) 


The first newspaper, it may be noticed, was established in 1780 by 
one Hicky ; it reflected the morals of the society for whose amusement 
it was intended, being full of infamous scandal and coarse personalities. 
With the administration, however, of Lord Cornwallis, a better state 
of things commenced ; and a striking alteration in the tone of manners, 
extremely remarkable as effected in so short a space of time, is shown 
by the comparison of an account of a ball taken from Hicky’s Gazette 
in 1780-1 with one of a like entertainment from the India Gazette 
(1788), two years after the landing of Lord Cornwallis. In the former 
case, the ladies took their departure “accompanied by the danglers 
at about half-past twelve,” the “jolly bucks” remaining, “like true 
sons of Bacchus and Comus,” to keep it up till four; then comes a 
quarrel, a pugilistic encounter, and a dénouement too gross for Mr. 
Kaye to reprint. On the latter occasion, dancing is resumed after 
supper, and the attractions of female society have become superior to 
those of the bottle. rom the time of the administration of Sir John 
Shore (afterwards Lord Teignmouth), or rather from the time of his 
return to England, Mr. Kaye begins to find himself in the pith of his 
narrative. We are introduced at home to Simeon, Charles Grant, 
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William Wilberforce, and the “ Clapham Sect ;” in India, to the Bengal 
chaplains, Brown, Buchanan, Henry Martyn, Corrie, and Thomason, 
who, before the age of missions properly so-called, not only did much 
to recall their countrymen to the outward decencies of morality and 
religion, but contributed to awaken an interest in the great undertaking 
of Christianizing the native population. It was opened as a question— 
the possibility, the duty, the policy of it began to be debated. Mean- 
while the foundation of the Baptist mission at Serampore was accom- 
plished by William Carey “the Northamptonshire cobbler,’ Ward, and 
Marshman, under the protection of the Danish Governor, when as yet 
no one was allowed to land as a missionary in the British territory 
itself. But we enter upon a new era with the India Bill of 1813, con- 
taining provision for the foundation of an Episcopate, together with 
general missionary clauses. Sketches of the English prelates follow, 
of whom Middleton is evidently no favourite of the author’s. The 
Episcopate of Bishop Wilson brings us to our own day. His three 
immediate predecessors had died within five years. He was past the 
middle age when he was appointed to the office, and had serious mis- 
givings as to the prospect which lay before him. 

“But at the Cape of Good Hope, where his vessel touched, he met Simon 
Nicholson, who had professionally attended three of the last bishops, and who 
well knew not only the proximate but the predisposing causes of their several 
mortal diseases; and that eminent physician, after much examination, assured 
him that there was no reason why he should not Jive and work a quarter of a 
century in India, and enjoy as good health as at home.”—(p. 408.) 


Nearly contemporaneously with the arrival of the last bishop at 
Calcutta was communicated to the Governor-General in Council the 
celebrated despatch of 1833, the purpose of which was to sever the 
connexion of the Government with idolatry. “It was dated on the 
20th February, 1833 ; but for five long years it remained all but a 
dead letter.” The Court of Directors became alarmed at what they 
had done, and intimated to the local authorities that it was not to be 
considered as supplying a rule to be immediately acted on. At 
length, under pressure from opinion without, both in India and England, 
a further despatch was signed on the 8th of August, 1838, resusci- 
tating that of 1833, and enjoining its immediate execution—temples 
and their endowments to be surrendered into the hands of the 
natives ; collection of pilgrim-tax to cease ; and all public servants to be 
released from attendance at religious ceremonies. From that time 
until the insurrection, there is no doubt that Christianity was rapidly 
strengthening itself and improving its machinery, if it was not ob- 
taining any great numerical accession. And it would be impossible 
for great religions brought face to face, as Hinduism has recently been 
with Christianity, to meet without a shock to the weakest, without 
some perhaps even to both. It is the duty of the supreme power to 
provide, as far as enactment and fair administration can provide, that 
this shock shall only be one of reason and opinion. In many things, 
indeed, the Government, while strictly keeping itself within its own 
province, inust of necessity, though indirectly, aid the extension of 
Christianity. Even during the twenty years preceding the disturb- 
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ances, more had been done by breaking in upon some of the social institu- 
tions of the Hindus towards the ultimate abolition of their superstitions, 
than could have been accomplished otherwise by a century of purely 
missionary exertion. Such especially was the effect of the abroga- 
tion (finally accomplished in 1850) of that provision of Hindu law 
whereby apostasy involved disinheritance. This procedure was clearly 
in the interest of the rising religion, and as clearly founded on prin- 
ciples of public policy and of public justice. The supreme power in 
every State has the inherent right of regulating the succession to pro- 
perty, and on the principle of equal toleration it should not suffer 
change of religion to operate with a disinheriting effect. 


“The principle of universal toleration cannot be too emphatically declared ; 
but if we desire to reconcile the natives of the country to the abolition of all 
forfeitures and disabilities, on account of religious persuasion, we must first 
show them that Hindooism and Mahomedanism are no disqualifications in the 
eyes of the Christianruler. Let us demonstrate the sincerity of our toleration 
by first reducing it to practice to our own detriment.”—(p. 466.) 


This is perfectly just, but it will be difficult to persuade the natives 
that our principle of toleration will really be carried out fairly, 
by reason of the feeble, the milk-and-water phraseology in which our 
later proclamations have been drawn up—phraseology intended to be 
conciliating, but which would not conciliate a political opponent even 
in England—totally unintelligible and ineffective, as against the deep- 
rooted prejudices and deep-seated suspicions of the Hindu. He will 
judge by what he observes, and he will square his conduct in the end 
by his own interests; but he will believe no words, least of all 
honeyed ones.!4 Natives should be eligible to employments for which 
they are fit, without distinction between Christians and Hindus, and 
without distinction of caste among Hindus; above all, the Indian 
army should not be turned into a high caste institution. The prin- 
ciple should be, to recognise all the natives as equally subjects, and 
having equal rights ; to ignore altogether, as far as public employment is 
concerned, all distinctions of caste, not on the ground of its having its 
root in a heathen tradition, but as socially mischievous and contrary to 
public policy. Only on one point more can we touch, that of educa- 
tion. Government are about to make an educational effort for India. 
The Government schools and the mission schools must be kept per- 
fectly distinct, and both for the sake of good faith as to non-inter- 
ference, and for the sake of the ultimate prospects of Christianity 
itself, the Bible not be taught in the Government schools. It is not a 
good school-book even in England. And if the natives learn English, 
they are sure to apply it soon enough in reading the Bible. We agree 
with Mr. Kaye in thinking that some other objections to a thorough 
education are too far-fetched ; as for instance, it may be said, astro- 
nomy ought not to be taught in a Government school, because it would 
be at variance with the Hindu cosmogonies. Certainly the objection 





- 44. See also ‘On the Christian Duty of the British Government in India, 
Addressed to the Right Hon. * * * *.” By Abd-al Wéhid. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1859. 
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would prove too much, for astronomy and geology are taught without 
scruple in our schools at home, although they are at variance with the 
Mosaic cosmogony. Teach facts fearlessly, and let the religious in- 
structors, of whatever creed, weld them into their several systems as 
best they may. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A QUARTER of a century has elapsed since the first great battle 

of Parliamentary Reform was won. Political knowledge has 
ripened and social acerbities have softened down in this interval. The 
real lovers of improvement in the two great parties of order and pro- 
gress begin to recognise and value each other; and if they still remain 
in opposite camps, they fight as honourable foemen, each of whom 
knows that the other has convictions as honest, patriotic, and philan- 
thropic as his own. ‘This position is exemplified in the reform pam- 
phlets of Mr. Austin and Mr. Mill. The former, once a disciple of 
Mr. Bentham, and a thoughtful and intelligent advocate of a progress 
not democratic, has, in his “ Plea for the Constitution,”! reviewed the 
present system of Parliamentary government and its reform. In pre- 
suming the inexpediency of any modification of the existing system, 
we think him unsupported by fact or theory. According to his own 
showing, the actual government is a result of past states. Why, 
then, should not the last series of determining changes have produced 
that new social situation which demands fresh adaptations of this self- 
evolving system? To affirm that the constitution has stopped growing 
is a gratuitous assumption. Mr. Mill argues, on the contrary, that 
the unanimous concurrence of all parties in favour of some measure of 
constitutional reform is a significant exemplification of the new cha- 
racter impressed on politics, indicating not only its reasonableness, but 
its seasonableness. In Mr. Austin’s strictures on universal suffrage, 
as usually understood, there is great force; and we perceive a ge- 
neral agreement here between his views and those of Mr. Mill. Again, 
we quite admit that discriminating inquiry ought to precede the 
removal of so-called anomalies ; that a decidedly democratic extension 
of the suffrage might bring with it an extension of corruption, unless 
accompanied with appropriate securities. There is some valuable 
philosophic comment in Mr. Austin’s pamphlet on the democratic 
misuse of political power, and the necessity of a national ideal of sta- 
bility and order, of a recognised and honoured rule, evoking the com- 
plex feeling of constitutional loyalty. Mr. Austin’s pamphlet is divided 
into two parts: the first containing a review of the actual system of 
Parliamentary government in its relation to the three branches into 
which it separates, and to those of the Legislature and Executive, and 
exhibiting its self-adjusting and democratic character, with the benefits 
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which it produces; the second, discussing the question of its reform, 
under the several aspects already intimated. 

Unlike Mr. Austin, the distinguished author of “ Thoughts on Par- 
liamentary Reform’? regards all government as extremely imperfect 
till every one who obeys the laws has a voice, or the prospect of a 
voice, in their enactment. The claims of men to control the Govern- 
ment are not, however, equal. If the peasant ought to have one vote, 
the professional, literary, or scientific man ought to have five or six. 
While Mr. Austin -rejects the educational suffrage, considering the 
possession of property the best test of the possession of sober, good 
sense and care for the public interest, Mr. Mill pronounces this pre- 
sumption of superior instruction inadmissible, often fallacious, always 
invidious, and thinks education can be tested by stronger presumptive 
evidence than is afforded by income, taxation, or residence. A re- 
construction of the representative system on definite principles being 
impracticable, Mr. Mill recommends a considerable extension of the 
suffrage subordinate to an educational qualification. Without disfran- 
chising electors already registered, he advises that all householders, 
without distinction of sex, shall be adopted into the constituency, on 
condition of proving to the registrar’s officer that they can read, 
write, and calculate. Another principle which might at once be 
admitted into the constitution, is, Mr. Mill affirms, the representation 
of minorities. A numerical majority, as one composed of mere manual 
labourers, might return members representing only the opinions and 
feelings of manual labourers. To give a representation to minorities and 
faithful expression to the wishes of the elector, Mr. Mill advocates the 
permission of cumulative votes—/.e., one, two, or three to a single 
candidate. Equally with Mr. Austin he dissents from the institution 
of electoral districts; equally does he object to Mr. Locke King’s 
proposal, which would give the ten-pound householder in the unrepre- 
sented towns a vote for the county ; thus politically extinguishing the 
rural districts; and as decidedly as the most inflexible Conservative 
does he repudiate the introduction of the ballot, and the vote-collecting 
expedient, which would save the elector the trouble of going to the 
poll. The ballot, he reminds us, was never defended but as a neces- 
sary evil. The circumstances that would have justified its employ- 
ment no longer exist. In ceasing to be a slave, a man ceases to re- 
quire the slave’s weapon. A universal moral sentiment condemns con- 
cealment; and the sense of social duty demands publicity. Moreover, 
the ballot would no¢ put an end to canvassing ; and impertinent inter- 
rogation would directly encourage falsehood. Such are the leading 
propositions of this important pamphlet. Written five years ago, in 
anticipation of Lord Aberdeen’s Reform Bill, “subsequent reflection 
has only strengthened the opinions then expressed”? in it. 

Translated and introduced by Mr. Cobden, a treatise on gold, by 
the eminent French economist, M. Chevalier, which originally ap- 
peared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, is now presented to,the British 





. 2 “Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform.” By John Stuart Mill. London: 
John W, Parker and Son, 1859, 
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public in an enlarged form.> Clear in exposition, felicitous in expression, 
rich in illustration,and gracefully robust in style, M.Chevalier’s treatise 
will receive the attention it merits. After some preliminary observa- 
tions on the rise of prices which has marked the few last years, and an 
exposition of the nature and characteristics of money, extending over 
two sections, the author devotes a third section to the present pro- 
duction of gold. Ina fourth he inquires what new outlet may be 
expected for the surplus of the new mines, and whether it will be in 
proportion to the extent of this production, concluding from the col- 
lected premises that it will not be sufficient to absorb the superfluous 
metal. The fall of gold he pronounces probable, if not inevitable. An 
annual increase in its production of nearly thirty millions has sud- 
denly taken place, of which more than one half finds its way to our 
shores. Five times as much gold is produced now as was pro- 
duced in the year 1847. The mass of gold thrown by Julius Caesar 
into the circulation of the Roman world reduced the value of gold in 
general from seventeen to nine times its weight in silver. The amount 
of decline in worth is difficult to fix. M. Chevalier’s proposal for a 
periodical Governmental ascertainment and regulation in France, where 
silver is the standard, seems open to grave objection. In England, 
gold being the acknowledged standard, payments in gold must, says 
our author, be maintained. This topic, with the consequences of the 
fall, and the measures taken to avert its evil effects, is examined in the 
concluding sections of the treatise. “ Unless,” observes the translator, 
“the cardinal rule of commerce, that quantity governs price, fail,” a 
fall in the value of gold must necessarily ensue. Hence a universal 
derangement in the value cf labour and property, a reduction in the 
purchase-power of fixed incomes, a saving in the payment of the 
dividends in the public debt, and ruinous crises in the commercial 
world. To obviate some of the apprehended evils, Mr. Cobden recom- 
mends some such precaution as the establishment of life assurance 
eompanies on the basis of a silver standard, suggested by an able 
writer on the currency, Mr. James Maclaren. 

The present generation, says Mr. W. L. Sargant,‘ is distinguished by 
an honourable desire to promote the well-being of the most numerous 
and least fortunate classes of society ; but this feeling of kind con- 
sideration for our fellows is in some danger of leading men into errors. 
Among these errors he numbers the socialistic aversion to capitalists ; 
the rejection of the existing arrangement of employer and employed ; 
the conviction that, while the rich are becoming richer, the poor are 
becoming poorer, and the notion that the conjugal relation can be im- 
proved by the withdrawal of the usual civil restrictions. To state the 
theories of his antagonists, Mr. Sargant assumes, is to refute them. 
Anticipating a certain amount of social amelioration, he predicts the 
rise of a somewhat fairer future for mankind, but he trusts for its 





3 “On the Probable Fall in the Value of Gold.” By Michel Chevalier. Man- 
chester: Ireland and Co, London: Smith and Son, Edinburgh: Adam and 
Charles Black. 

4 “Social Innovators and their Schemes.” By W. L. Sargant, author of ‘‘The 
Science of Social Opulence,” &c, London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1858. 
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inauguration, not to a new industrial mechanism, but to the progress of 
education, to sanitary measures, to improvements in the administration 
of justice. He admits, however, that a partial application of the co- 
operative principle may hereafter be found to be available; he allows 
the mischief inherent in excessive competition, but refers its elimina- 
tion to the gradual action of intelligence and morality, not to the 
introduction of external political agencies. The prefatory remarks 
with which his book commences are sensible, but not profound. His 
sketch of ancient sociological projects is singularly imperfect. He 
deals, for the most part, with the systems most vulnerable to criticism; 
he notices Plato, but omits Aristotle. It is rather against bastard 
innovation than legitimate organization that his arguments are 
directed. His types of modern French socialism, however, are not ill 
selected. They are Saint Simon, Fourier, Louis Blanc, Proudhon, 
and Emile de Girardin. The views, social, political, and religious, 
of these popular leaders are discussed at some length ; and if the more 
glaringly absurd propositions which they put forth are carefully ex- 
hibited, their distinguishing tenets are also faithfully reported. The 
quick tone and impartial character of Mr. Sargant’s criticism deserve 
to be commended ; and his kindly feeling and sobriety of judgment 
will engage the sympathy of those who are dissatisfied with his general 
conclusions. There are, we think, two serious defects in his specula- 
tions. The first arises from his conservative prepossessions in morals 
and theology. He assumes that the ethics and doctrines of Judzo- 
Christianity are of absolute perfection and eternal obligation. The 
other defect consists in. an economical oversight. Mr. Sargant shows 
that there has been an excess in the rise of wages over the excess in 
the rise of food during the last century ; an important averment, and, 
we believe, a true one. But surely the real question is whether the 
proportion between the increase of national wealth and the increase of 
that part of it which is distributed in wages has been maintained. 
Moreover, if instead of comparing the nineteenth witk the eighteenth 
century, we compare it with an earlier period of English history, we 
shall find that we have little cause for self-congratulation on this head. 
It must be remembered also that the vast numerical accession to the 
proletary class in this country is for ever augmenting the dangerous 
horde of the camp followers of civilization, the vagrants, criminals, and 
paupers, who have been computed, within the last ten or fifteen years, 
to form a floating population of no less than 2,250,000. 

The remedy for this social disease suggested by the author of “ La 
Question de la Charité’’* is a sort of free trade in benevolence. He ad- 
vocates, in opposition to legal or official belief, a system of private relief 
to the indigent and helpless. He shows that no scheme of public 
taxation has yet been devised that has tended to the extinction of pau- 
perism ; he objects to State benefaction on the ground that it creates the 
false but plausible notion that the destitute applicants have a positive 
right to this national impost, that it gives rise to exaggerated impressions 





5 <*Ta Question de la Charité et des Associations Religieuses en Belgique.” 
Par Ed. Ducpetiaux. Bruxelles, Gand, et Leipzig. 1858. . 
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of the available resources of a country, destroys habits of forethought and 
self-help, encourages imposture, interdicts marriage, and disturbs the 
action of the law of supply and demand ; and he proposes to conduct the 
struggle against pauperism on the basis of liberty and conscience, of moral 
duty, not on that of compulsion, official administration, legal justice. 
The opening chapter of his treatise is occupied with a general explana- 
tory statement; the economical considerations which the proposed scheme _, 
involves are examined in the second; its relation to national, con- 
stitutional and civil law, to religion, pious associations and Christian 
tradition, is discussed at length in the eight succeeding chapters ; 
the*eleventh treats of the social necessity of “liberty in charity ;” 
the twelfth exhibits the eleemosynary legislation of nineteen different 
States in Europe and America; and the thirteenth enumerates the 
conditions to which the system of free private benefactions should be 
subjected. The project so earnestly recommended by M. Ducpetiaux 








ee is an extension of the voluntary principle, and its emancipation from 
a all legislative impediments. He would appeal, not to the sense of 
(is right, but the instinct of love; not to law, but religion. No social 
4 a reform can be effected, he thinks, without evoking the higher and more 
Mel generous emotions. The poor have no Zi¢le to official relief, but the 
LP rich can accept the noble duty of contributing to their support. 


3 
ae This duty must be discharged in an enlightened and methodical 
i Ie manner. It must not be identified with a sentimental or indis- 
| criminate almsgiving. It is a spontaneous and disciplined benevolence, 
conforming to the prescriptions of political economy, as well as 
inspired by the sense of religious obligation. Liberty of charity, 
i, the equivalent in political life of liberty of conscience in moral life, 
Pe implies the right of creating associations and permanent establishments, 
aE as hospitals, houses of refuge, agricultural homes, educational founda- 
Be tions, under such conditions as will secure utility and preclude abuse. 
All legislative intervention is- prohibited, but the State is to exercise 
a certain privilege of supervision, to promote and protect the insti- 
tutions originating in private or collective beneficence, to confer civil 
rights, to see that the intentions of the founders are respected, that the 
claims of family are not forgotten in excessive provision for the unrelated 
indigent, nor the interests of society sacrificed to an imaginary obli- 
gation of maintaining an establishment which has survived the object 
for which it was instituted. M. Ducpetiaux, in addition to a forcible 
and simple statement of his cardinal idea, accumulates much valuable 
detail and illustrative remark, as well in the body of the work as in the 
sh appendix, on his favourite doctrine of liberty in benevolence. 
ia An essay On Liberty,® in its more extended application, by the 
ih) author of “ Parliamentary Reform,” is a masterly attempt towards 
the solution of a difficult and momentous problem—the due adjust- 
ment of social claims and individual rights. Originality of thought and 
action is necessary to the well-being and progressive movements of 
society itself, no less than to the satisfaction of the personal desire for 
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development. While every member of the community is responsible 
for his actions as they affect it, the community has no title to regulate 
conduct which affects only himself. From social responsibility springs 
the moral principle—from individual interest that of freedom. ‘T'o de- 
termine the limitations of liberty or individuality, and those of society 
or morality, is the proposed object of Mr. J. S. Mill’s thoughtful and 
fearless treatise. In the introductory section, the struggle between 
liberty and authority, issuing in the recognition of certain immunities, 
and matured into some form of constitutional government, is historically 
treated. The tyranny of the majority, a natural consequence of this 
political development, is deprecated ; but a more formidable tyranny is 
denounced—that of society itself; and the necessity of protection against 
the despotism of prevailing thought, feeling, and practice is indicated. 
For its own security, and for that alone, is society entitled to interfere 
with the liberty of individual action. In all that concerns himself, 
every member of society is absolutely independent: hence liberty of 
conscience, opinion, taste, and pursuit. The topic of the second chap- 
ter is the freedom of thought and discussion. To forbid the propa- 
gation of error is an assumption of infallibility. To permit contradic- 
tion and refutation is the only method of testing truth and creating 
assurance. Even such opinion as is thought to be immoral or impious, 
as that of Socrates and Jesus once was—as that which impugns the 
belief in God and a future state now is—must be allowed a hearing. 
Discussion, too, is needed to give vitality to belief. Christianity itself 
is not realized by its professors. Teachers and learners go to sleep 
when there is no enemy in the field. Half-truths are supplemented 
by antagonist half-truths. Though Christ has been a benefactor to 
the world, Christian morality itself is one-sided. It is abstinence from 
evil, rather than energetic pursuit of good. The sense of honour, the 
idea of public obligation, the sentiment of personal dignity, are of purely 
human origin. From the necessity of open discussion, so nobly and 
eloquently vindicated, Mr. Mill passes on to.the consideration of indi- 
viduality as one of the elements of well-being. Spontaneity was once 
in excess, but civilization now threatens us with a deficiency of per- 
sonal impulse and preference. The imitation of all wise and noble 
things must come from individuals. Without great and original men, 
Europe will tend to become another China. Political change, educa- 
tion, locomotive improvement are assimilating situation, class, and 
character. But there is a limit, says Mr. Mill in his fourth chapter, 
to the authority of society over the individual. To it belongs the 
part of life only which chiefly interests society, not that in which the 
individual is chiefly interested. Persuasion, not legal penalty, is the 
right expedient for correcting or elevating men whose misconduct or 
low animalism injure only themselves. Society, too, has the indi- 
vidual’s childhood and nonage in its power, and may try to make him 
rational during this term, not when adult. Besides, it usually inter- 
feres in the wrong place. The Maine Liquor Law and Sabbatarian 
legislation are cited as instances of its illegitimate intervention ; and 
the persecuting language of the Press in its strictures on Mormonism, 
retrograde religion though it be, is pronounced highly reprehensible. 
QQkr 
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In his application of the doctrine of individuality, Mr. Mill specifies 
as cases of objectionable interference the prohibition of the importation 
of opium; the restriction of the sale of poisons; innocuous drunken- 
ness; limitation of beer and spirit houses; undue stringency in the 
marriage contract, in which we understand him to say the obligation 
of permanence should be rather moral than legal. Government inter- 
position, however, if duly limited, may be sometimes permissible, as in 
forbidding marriage till the parties can show their ability to support a 
family ; in compelling, yet not monopolising, education ; aiding private 
enterprise ; and, in general, acting as a central depository and vigorous 
circulator of well-attested experiences. “ But no perfection of State 
machinery,” the author concludes, with grave and majestic emphasis, 
“ will in the end avail, if the vital power be banished in order that the 
machine may work more smoothly.” 

The Academy of Political and Moral Science, in 1857, proposed as 
the subject of a prize essay the determination of the mode in 
which morality and political economy are related. On this occa- 
sion M. Rondelet’s work, “ Du Spiritualisme,”? obtained the second 
medal. The Essay commences with an elaborate exhibition of the 
splendid virtues of Christianity, and the sad contrast between the mag- 
nificent promise of religion and the humble performance of civilization. 
Then follows some eloquent declamation on the imperfect and even 
immoral character of political economy, which is accused of an exclu- 
sive pre-occupation with the utilities of life, and a blind devotion to 
the production of wealth. To us it seems that the science of geo- 
metry might with equal justice be accused of exclusive pre-occupation 
with the phenomena of extension, or that of arithmetic of a blind 
devotion to the combinations of number. After the preliminary expo- 
sition we have a discussion on production, agricultural, industrial, and 
moral. It contains three sections on women and children, and the 
mutual protection of masters against workmen, and workmen against 
masters. A fourth section deals with the question of wages. The 
second division of the work examines the conditions of trade, modes 
of communication, and the nature and meaning of currency and credit. 
The third division treats of consumption, under the several heads of 
necessaries, utilities, and superfluities. 

“There are,” says M. Rondelet, “two kinds of luxury, one legitimate, the 
other artificial and false. Not only must the instinct for the useful be satisfied, 
but the sentiment of the beautiful, declarative of man’s spiritual nature, must 
also receive its appropriate gratification. No luxury is forbidden which adorns 
civilization, inspires genius, { pore the soul to the love of beauty, deve- 
lopes a taste for the pure and calm enjoyment of art, and tends to divert the 
inind from gross instincts and brutal desires. Its production, however, must 
always be subordinated to the laws of morality, and is justified only where there 
is an excess of capital, and where it can be enjoyed without enervation of cha- 
racter. The luxury which accumulates ornament neither to provide comfort nor 
educate taste, which measures intrinsic value by the cost of production, which 
multiplies factitious wants, stimulates pride and creates ennui, which conceals 





7 “Du Spiritualisme en Economie Politique.” Par M. Antonin Rondelet. 
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privation under a lying splendour, and insinuates an affluence which has ceased 
to exist, is stigmatized as a false, selfish, and corrupting luxury.” 

The Essay contains a chapter on a species of consumption which 
the author calls dangerous, and to extinguish which he would directly 
appeal to legislative intervention. It is not clear what area his 
denunciation would cover. His invectives are directed against those 
who exercise ignoble employments, the governments that retain an 
interest in the card-trade, and those who, in the brilliant streets of 
our great cities, suggest to the inquisitive infant mind problems 
of which the paternal intelligence finds it difficult to furnish a com- 
plete solution. The author would inflict punishment for intoxica- 
tion, even of the most harmless kind, if the intoxicated person pre- 
sented himself in public; and would prohibit the sale of those articles 
which, without making a wholesale attack on the vital principle, un- 
dermine it insensibly by a kind of retail process. This excessive and 
parliamentary virtue inclines one to apply to our enthusiast for private 
and national morality the well-known popular sentiment: “He is so 
dreadfully good, it makes one quite wicked to think of it.’”” We pass 
on to a brief enumeration of the subjects discussed in the fourth divi- 
sion of this book. The general topic which it illustrates is taxation. 
It is distributed under the categories of administrative intervention 
in economical relations, and the methods of exercising it; and financial 
intervention and the expedients of Government for raising a national 
revenue. The various kinds of imports are considered under their his- 
torical, moral, and economical aspects; the different modes of interven- 
tion, under the heads of tyranny, indifference, protection, encouragement 
and organization. 

The organization of an army is a more practicable achievement than 
the organization of society. Military literature in Great Britain is 
efficiently represented only by books of detail, exhausting the theory 
of strategy, tactics, fortification, and gunnery. While France, 
Austria, Prussia, Belgium, and even Spain and Sardinia, have contri- 
buted one or more volumes towards the formation of a library on the 
science of military administration, England has remained silent and 
indifferent on the subject. Not a single philosophical work, exhibiting 
the interconnexion of these distinct but related branches of military 
knowledge, is to be found on the bookshelves of the soldier-student. 
This reproachful gap in the literature of our army was first indicated 
to Lord Panmure by Lieutenant-Colonel Lefroy, on whose recommen- 
dation M. de Fonblanque was selected to supply the want. The work 
now submitted to public examination’ contains criticism, censure, and 
discussion, which the War Department refused to endorse. The 
author declined to eliminate the obnoxious passages, and accepted the 
alternative of publishing his opinions on his own personal responsi- 
bility. Assisted by Sir Charles Trevelyan and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lefroy in the execution of his enterprise, he ascribes to these gentle- 





8 ‘Treatise on the Admini+t: ation and Organization of the British Army, with 
special reference to Finance and Supply.” By Edward Barrington de Fonblanque, 
Assistant Commissary-General. London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Co. 1858. 
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men the larger share of whatever merit his volume may be found to 
possess. Commencing with a historical review of army administra- 
tion, and tracing its growth and development, from the remote period 
of the Persian armament, through its medieval phase down to modern 
and even recent times, he describes the constitution and composition of 
the army, the various agencies for the exercise and enforcement of 
military command, regimental organization, promotion, and honorary 


distinction. These topics form the subject-matter of the two first’ 


books. The educational, scientific, and manufacturing departments of 
the army, with the administration of justice, are examined in the fol- 
lowing book. Military finance, comprising the special ramifications of 
recruiting-bounty, regimental staff or garrison pay, money-allowances, 
pensions and half-pay, is treated in a fourth main division. Supply 
duties in field and garrison form the subject of the fifth book; trans- 
port, clothing, and quarters, including eneampments, are considered in 
the sixth and an illustrative appendix, with an alphabetical list of re- 
ferences, completes the work. A bold, independent, and patriotic spirit 
distinguishes the criticism of M. de Fonblanque ; clearness and eopious- 
ness of exposition, and comprehensiveness and general accuracy of 
information, characterize a work which promises to be generally ser- 
viceable, if not officially authoritative. 

The rise and progress of the fourth estate of the realm is a subject 
not less important than the organization of the British army. The 
history of British journalism? has accordingly furnished Mr. Andrews 
with a succession of topics connected with the newspaper press. The 
English Mercury is still currently believed to have been the first national 
journal. It has long since, however, been pronounced and proved to be 
a forgery, for which neither occasion nor motive can be assigned, at- 
tributed by Mr. Watts to the second Lord Hardwicke, and considered 
by the elder Disraeli as a jeu d’esprit of historical antiquarianism con- 
cocted by Birch, who preserved it among his papers, and his friends the 
Yorkes. Excluding the English Mercurie as an imposture from 
the ranks of journalistic precedence, Mr. Andrews maintains that the 
real forerunners of our newspapers were “certain bookes printed of 
newes, of the prosperous successes of the King’s Majestie’s arms in 
Scotland” (Henry VIII. 1544). Several papers relating to foreign 
affairs are by the “ Harleian manuscribe” declared to have been issued 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, but none of these are preserved in the 
British Museum. News-sheets and pamphlets were abundant in the 
reign of James I. The first of any regular series of newspapers is 
entitled The Weekly Newes from Italy, Germanie, and bears date 
28rd May, 1622. A host of Mercuries, the favourite appellation 
of the papers of the time, appeared in or about 1645. Their principal 
writers were Marchmont, Hedham, John Birkenhead, and Peter 
Heylin. The first advertising organ was the Impartial Intelligencer, 





* “The History of British Journalism, from the Foundation of the Newspaper 
Press to the Repeal of the Stamp Act in 1855, with Sketches of Press Celebrities.’” 
By Alexander Andrews. In two vols, London: Bentley. 1859. 
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1648 ; the first illustrated paper was London’s Intelligencer, 1643 ; the 
first licenser of the press was Gilbert Mabbot, 1647 ; the first court 
organ was the Ozford Gazette, 1665; the first commercial paper was 
published by Roger L’Estrange, 1675; the first literary paper was 
entitled Mercurius Librarius, 1680; the first sporting paper, the 
Jockey’s Intelligencer, was issued in 1683, and the first medical paper 
in 1686. In 1702 appeared the Daily Courant, the first daily paper ; 
and the first newspaper-tax was levied 1st August, 1712. Fourteen 
years after was published the first number of a political paper pos- 
sessing undoubted historic significance, The Craftsman, under the edi- 
torship of Nicholas Amherst, assisted by Lord Bolingbroke and Pul- 
teney. Such is a rapid sketch of the history of the press in its origin 
and early development. Its subsequent expansions and transforma- 
tions, with an enumeration and description of its principal organs, 
their form, date, and size, are recorded with proximate accuracy. 
Sketches of the founders of the principal papers, and of many of the 
notable men who have gained a name by journalism, or conferred 
honour on it by the splendour of their own previous or subsequent 
reputation, add to the interest of these two informing and amusing 
volumes. Mr. Andrews’ work, however, can only be regarded as a 
contribution to a history of British journalism. He has neither a 
historical nor philosophical mind ; he does not treat journal literature 
as a reflex of national life and thought; he does not give you the 
characteristic exposition of the period, the paper, the journalist, which 
would make his book final and exclusive. Jar from being pertect, it 
is not even free from easily avoidable errors and unaccountable omis- 
sions; but it is a pleasant, gossiping, instructive, and generally cre- 
ditable production. 

The practicability and advantage of railway communication in 
European and Asiatic Turkey are indicated in a brochure! by Sir 
Macdonald Stephenson. The line which the chairman of the Smyrna 
branch recommends is designed to traverse European Turkey either by 
the direct road across the Balkan or by way of the pass near Aidos, 
connecting the western network of railways with the port or ports 
nearest the east. In Asiatic Turkey the trunk line would be con- 
tinued from Constantinople towards Sivas, and thence either south- 
east by Diarbekir, or south-west by Iscanderoon, into the dooab of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. The distance from the Channel port to the 
port on the Persian Gulf is computed to be 2800 miles ; thence to the 
Indus is 1100 miles. A third step would connect the East India 
trunk line, through the Nepaulese range of the Himalayahs with the 
river Sampoo, and open up the entire trade with China, by means of 
the rivers Yeangtsekiang and Maykiang. ‘The expense of constructing 
the Smyrna and Aidin Railway is estimated by the author of this 
pamphlet at 75 per cent. less than the cost of English railroads a few 
years since. The appendix attached to the “Remarks” contains ex- 





10 ‘* Railways in Turkey.” By Sir Macdonald Stephenson, With Maps, 
London: John Weale. 1859, 
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planatory letters and reports. A large and elaborate map of Turkey, 
mn addition to those which the pamphlet contains, has been prepared 
by Sir J. Macdonald Stephenson to illustrate his propositions, and is 
published separately. 

Mr. J. D. Gardner has travelled much in European Turkey, and has 
resided a whole spring in Greece, and part of a summer in the Ionian 
Isles. The mass of the Ionians are Greek; but a large portion of 
the landowning aristocracy are of Italian origin. Mr. Gardner regards 
them as cowardly, insolent, and quite unfitted for unrestricted self- 
government. The protectorate of England he pronounces to have 
issued in admirable results—-the guarantee and safety of the Ionian 
Sea, an accession of freedom to the commonalty of the Islands, im- 
proved laws and excellent roads, security for life and property, light 
taxation, and a free Parliament. Mr. Gardner condemns the philan- 
thropic and sentimental legislation and diplomacy of Lord Grey, Lord 
Seaton, SirE.B. Lytton, and Mr.Gladstone. Philhellenism he denounces 
as absolutely mischievous. In moral qualities he places the Greeks far 
below the Slavonians and Turks. More than half the so-called Greek 
population is made up of Vlacks and Albanians. The poverty of Greece 
is greater than that of Turkey. Four-fifths of her soil are waste. 
Treachery, prate, audacity, and tricky cleverness are the characteristics 
of the modern Greek. On the other hand, the Turks are rapidly im- 
proving. The policy of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe is the policy of 
common sense. The elevation of the Rajahs is in quiet progress, and 
they will ultimately become masters of the country. The remedy for 
existing evil in the Ionian Islands, according to the pamphleteer, is 
the abolition of Lord Seaton’s impracticable constitution, the adoption 
of a straightforward system worked by such a man as Sir Thomas 
Maitland, and the extinction of the free press. The machinations of 
Russia and the commercial wisdom and enterprise of Austria are 
largely commented on towards the close of the pamphlet; and Govern- 
ment and capitalists are invited to revive the ruined traffic of Durazzé, 
and to make the Jonian Islands the hinge of British commerce in all 
the seas of the Levant. 

In Mr. Blakesley’s “ Four Months in Algeria’? we have a scho- 
larly and valuable production. Topographical description and histo- 
rical research, political remark and antiquarian speculation, give interest 
and variety to its pages. Flying from the inclemency of an English 
winter and spring, Mr. Blakesley embarked at Marseilles in a steamer 
belonging to a private French company, on 31st December, 1857, drop- 
ping anchor in the harbour of Algiers, after a prosperous voyage of forty- 
four hours. During the months of November, December, January, and 
February, there is usually a great deal of rain at Algiers. he drizzling 
weather of England is unknown ; but the downpour is lavish and vehe- 
ment when the wet season arrives. There are, however, clear, bright 





11 “The Tonian Islands in relation to Greece,” &c. By John Dunn Gardner, 
Eaq. London :. James Ridgway, Piccadilly. 1859. 

12 «Four Months in Algeria, with a Visit to Carthage.” By Rev. J. W. 
Blakesley, &c. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co, 1859, 
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intervals even during this period. At the end of February, the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere is that of an English May or June. The 
greatest peril which an invalid has to encounter during an Algerian 
winter, arises from the passage of the southern blast over the snow. 
For its sheltered position, Oran, during this season of the year, is pre- 
ferred by Mr. Blakesley, as a domicile. The town of Algiers, with its 
ancient remains, its Moorish streets, its faubourg Bab-azoun, mosques, 
gardens, and monuments, is well described in the second chapter of 
this book. The Spanish settlers, the clergy, the Sisters of Charity, 
the orphan schools of agriculture, Pagan and Jewish customs, and 
juggling exorcisms, are the subjects of the third chapter. In the three 
or four following chapters Mr. Blakesley describes the ascent of the 
Sahel, the French invasion, Arab communism, agricultural colonies, 
and clerical establishments; the people and government of Kabyle ; 
Oran and its geologically interesting neighbourhood ; the career of 
Abd-el-Kader, and the heroic conduct of Cavaignac. Communistic 
experiments, Arab morals and manners, geographical description and 
zoological anecdote, a visit to Constantine, a journey to Batna, Milah, 
Guelma, a voyage to Tunis, with an account of the defence of Car- 
thage, its antiquities and chief localities, are the topics distributed 
through the remaining chapters, with the exception of the last, which 
is political, social, and statistical. Our author describes the native 
population as cowed for at least a generation; but he adds that the 
French have as yet done but little to reconcile them to the yoke, and 
less to inspire a love for European civilization. He computes that 
Algeria has already cost the French 60,000,000/.; in return for which 
they have the fortifications and harbour of Algiers, three diverging 
lines of road from that city to Oran, Bona, and Philipville, the elec- 
tric telegraph lines, and various works of drainage and irrigation. 
Denying to the French in Algeria the organizing genius which the 
English have displayed in India, and admitting the amount of suffering 
inflicted in the conquest of North Africa, Mr. Blakesley yet declares that 
the present state of things is a gain to the native population, and a 
benefit to civilized Europe. He distrusts the working of the new con- 
stitution, but predicts a fair future for the new colony under the in- 
fluence of increased wealth and long-continued peace. The fertility of 
Algeria, and the beauty of its scenery, are highly commended. The 
tobacco, however, cannot compete with that of the West Indies, and the 
cultivation of cereals receives no encouragement. Olive and mulberry 
trees might be profitably reared ; but the process of grafting or sorting 
the fruit is regarded by the Arabs as a contempt of the gifts of God. 
There are two curious ethnological identifications in Mr. Blakesley’s 
pages. The snake-eating guild of Aissa (Jesus) he considers to be the 
genuine descendants of the Psylli, a tribe of serpent-charmers, reputed 
in the time of Herodotus to have perished in an expedition into the 
Sahara, but which existed in the Cyrenaica 500 years afterwards, and 
in the time of the Antonines were in repute all over Greece for their 
skill in curing snake-bites. The second case of identification is that 
of the Kabyle tribe Zouaoua (from which the Zouaves are derived) 
with the Zauekes of Herodotus. 1t has been remarked, however, that 
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the people mentioned by the historian are placed on the east or south- 
east of the Zygantes, whereas the Zouaoua of our day are located on lesser 
Atlas, between the longitudes of Bougie and Algiers. Mr. Blakesley’s 
volume has a map prefixed to it not undeserving of commendation. 
We are invited still further eastward by Mr. Osborn,!* an American 
clergyman and professor, of cultivated taste and no common accom- 
plishments. Crossing from New York to Liverpool, reaching Paris by 
Southampton and Havre, then passing through Belgium, visiting 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Strasbourg, Basle, Geneva, Milan, and finally embark- 
ing at Malta, Mr. Osborn landed at Beirit, in Syria, the best start- 
ing-point, as he thinks, in the natural order of travel, for seeing the 
Holy Land, The early influences of Phcenicia are considered in 
Chapter II. Sidon and Tyre, Tafed and the Lake of Tiberias, with the 
notable localities on the way to the sacred city, are the subjects of the 
next ten chapters. At Jerusalem he remained for some time, studying 
its antiquities, and making excursions to the Dead Sea, Jericho, Jor- 
dan, and other districts, and eventually returning to Joppa, to take 
ship for Malta. Mr. Osborn’s erudition is considerable, his artistic 
skill praiseworthy, and his powers of observation large. He has 
sufficient command of language to write always correctly, often strik- 
ingly. His maps and appendix prove that he is a good geographer, 
and the illustrations intimate his skill asa draughtsman. His volume 
abounds in biblical, literary, and scientific notices. Present proofs of 
the fertility of Palestine are adduced in one of the concluding chapters, 
and Gibbon’s verdict, founded on Strabo’s description of the country 
round Jerusalem only, is set aside by evidence collected from Tacitus, 
Ammianus, Marcellinus, Josephus, and Procopius. Even at the pre- 
sent day, the grape vines of the industrial settlement near the pools of 
Solomon, south-west of Bethlehem, “are reported to yield to one vine one 
hundred bunches of grapes, each three feet long, and each grape three 
and a half inches in circumference. So Indian corn grows eleven feet 
high, water-melons weigh fifty pounds, bean-pods are thirteen inches 
in length, quince-trees yield six hundred quinces each, and a single 
citron-tree five hundred and ten pounds of fruit.” Mr. Osborn’s 
volume is sumptuously “got up,” It boasts of fifty-nine woodcuts, 
two steel engravings—that of Tyre really beautiful—and six chromo- 
graphic illustrations, among which the “ Birds of Palestine” is the 
most successful. ; 
From the Holy Land we are summoned to the Celestial Empire. 
A second instalment of the valuable labours of the Imperial Russian 
Embassy at Pekin, a portion of whose literary enterprise was noticed 
in the April No. of our Review for 1858, requires but a brief recital 
of the selected topics in addition to the general appreciation which 
the work then received. The present volume opens with a paper on 
the origin and first achievements of the Mant-chou dynasty, succeeded 
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by a historical survey of the Chinese population, amounting in 1842 
to more than 414 millions. An interesting life of Buddha, and a 
sketch of ancient Buddhism by Palladius, with an account of Buddhist 
vows, and the accompanying ceremonies, by Curius, follow. Papers 
on the Chinese medical art, anesthetic agents, and hydropathy in 
China, on the imperial or sweet-smelling rice, the preparation of 
Indian ink and cosmetic paint, on salt production, the culture of the 
potato, and finally, an essay on silk, the silkworm and its food, trans- 
lated from the Chinese, complete the catalogue of contents. 

Two works of an educational kind lie before us,—M. Biot’s tract 
on the parochial schools of Scotland, and Miss Martineau’s pamphlet 
on the endowed schools of Ireland.6 M. Biot’s tract bears strong 
testimony to the merits of the Scotch system of parish schools, and 
may be consulted with advantage by our own countrymen who are 
desirous of ascertaining clearly and promptly the characteristics of the 
vaunted Scotch system of education. In the first grade of didactic 
establishments are the self-governed universities of Scotland. Inferior 
to the universities are the academies and grammar schools, under the 
patronage of the magistracy, partly supported by the town, partly by 
pupil payments, destined for the middle class, and attended by day 
scholars alone. Primary instruction is given in—l, private schools, 
requiring payment from the pupils; 2, charity schools, on the Bell 
and Lancaster principle, partly gratuitous; and, 3, parish schools esta- 
blished all over the land by Act of Parliament. The National Church 
has at all periods encouraged edueation, but it was not till 1616 that 
an Act of Council was passed ordering a school to be established in 
each parish at the expense of the landowners. Ratified by Parliament 
in 1633, modified by the Commonwealth in 1646, repealed in its 
altered form on the Restoration, and finally re-enacted not long after, 
it is now the foundation of the parochial system. The landowners 
of every parish are bound to provide a school-house, a dwelling-house 
for the master, and a garden of not less than a quarter of an acre. 
The master’s salary, varying from about seventeen to twenty-two pounds, 
is paid by the landowners, who contribute in proportion to the rent of 
their land. In addition to this salary, the pupils make fixed, but in- 
considerable payments. The minister and landowners appoint the 
master, subject to the approval of the Presbytery, which examines him 
previous to induction, aud suspends and removes him from his office 
if it see fit. Questions of litigation are decided by the magistrates 
of the county in their quarter sessions. M. Biot eulogises the efficacy 
of these schools, the general attainments of the pupils, and pro- 
nounces the system eminently successful in the promotion of a high 
moral character, and the preparation and expansion of the intellect. 
Scotch workmen in foreign employ are most favourably contrasted 
with the uninstructed workmen of England. A preference is uni- 





15 «MM, Biot onthe Parochial Schools of Scotland.” ‘Translated by the Right 
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versally given to the former above all other countrymen, while the 
latter are regarded as the least respectable and trustworthy. Lord 
Brougham’s explanatory notes, and his letter to the Burns meeting, 
which accompanies them, render his translation of M. Biot’s tract 
still more acceptable-——The chapters which form Miss Martineau’s 
patriotic little work on endowed schools have already appeared in the 
Daily News. They are now reprinted in the hope of awakening the 
attention of the friends of education in general, and of our legislators 
in particular, to the danger of the misapplication of Irish endowments. 
In therm Miss Martineau discusses the question of intermediate edu- 
eation in Ireland and the report in which it is illustrated. A brief 
account of the institution and object of the Commission of Inquiry is 
succeeded by an historical sketch of the state of the Irish people, in 
which Miss Martineau refers us to the school legislation of Henry VIIL., 
and the diocesan establishments of Queen Elizabeth ; describes their 
failures, enumerates the earliest commissions and reports; exposes the 
present unsatisfactory state of endowments ; indicates lapses, neglects, 
and abuses ; calls attention to the deficiency of middle-class education ; 
adduces sundry claims and recommendations of the Commissioners ; 
and concludes with a free criticism and exposure of the antagonist 
recommendations of the Church and State exclusionists, represented 
by Mr.Stephens. These topics are treated with the fearlessness and 
intelligence which distinguish the acute and indefatigable authoress. 





SCIENCE. 


T is well known that among the first-fruits of the important im- 
provement which the microscope received about thirty years ago, 
by the application of the principle of achromatism, were those researches 
of Professor Ehrenberg on Infusory Animalcules, which will indis- 
solubly connect his name with that portion of the “ world of small,” 
so long as human eyes shall be occupied in scrutinizing its phenomena, 
and human minds shall interest themselves in the interpretation of 
them. With most wonderful industry, untiring perseverance, and 
great manipulative skill, he brought together so vast an amount of 
information in regard to the multiform types of animalcular life—he 
so elaborately systematized and so fully expounded the results of his 
observations, that the publication of the “ Infusions-thierchen” is 
felt by all who have come after him—however widely they may feel 
themselves compelled to dissent from his doctrines—as having inaugu- 
rated a new era in the history of the subject ; and even the authors of 
the treatise now before us, who strenuously oppose his views as to the 
organization and classification of Infusoria, are so sensible of what 
science owes to him, that they frankly avow the inutility of attempting 





1 «ftudes sur les Infusoires et les Rhizopodes.” Par Edouard Claparéde et 
Johannes Lachmann. Premitre Livraison. 4to, pp. 260, avec 13 Planches 
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to trace back their synonymy through pre-Ehrenbergian writers. His 
most important novelty—the separation of animalcules into two great 
groups, of which one (consisting of the Wheel-animalcules and their 
allies) takes a comparatively high rank in the zoological scale, whilst 
the other remains at or near its zero—has been universally accepted. 
No one any longer doubts that the Rotifera are truly articulated 
animals; and although Ehrenberg’s account of their structure has 
been corrected in many points of detail, yet the validity of its general 
features has received nothing but confirmation from subsequent re- 
search. The case is far otherwise, however, with regard to the lower 
group, which received from Ehrenberg the name of Polygastrica, on 
account of the multiplicity of stomachs which he affirmed to be the 
peculiar feature of its organization. This idea seems to have been 
early conceived by him, as the readiest explanation of the well-known 
appearances which are seen within the bodies of these animalcules when 
they have been feeding on ‘particles of colouring matter; and he 
thought that he could discern in certain species of animalcules not 
merely multiple stomachs, but a connecting intestinal tube. The 
observations on which the polygastric doctrine was founded, however, 
were made with instruments which would now be regarded as of little 
value; and although the authority of the Berlin professor at first 
obtained general credence for his assertions, yet many years did not 
pass by without the expression at first of hesitating doubts, then of 
open distrust, on the part of various competent observers. Men with 
far better instruments than he had originally possessed, affirmed that 
instead of being able to see more plainly by their means the organi- 
zation which he had described, they found accumulating evidence of 
its non-existence ; and he was repeatedly called upon to explain accord- 
ing to his scheme, phenomena which were adduced as indubitable 
disproofs of it. He showed, it must be admitted, a vast amount of 
ingenuity in support of his favourite hypothesis ; admitting whatever 
he could not deny, but managing to turn it to his own account; and 
denying everything which he could not thus dispose of. 

A sort of skirmishing contest having been thus maintained for some 
years, M. Dujardin set himself more formally to contest the question 
with Professor Ehrenberg in a pitched battle; but, unfortunately for 
science, the basis of his system had no more validity than that of his 
opponent. Judging of Infusoria generally by observations he had 
made upon members of a group ranked among them by Professor 
Ehrenberg, but now separated by common consent as of inferior rank 
—the Rhizopoda,—he afiirmed that Infusory animalcules are in reality 
only to be looked upon as little particles of animated jelly, named 
sarcode, neither possessed of any distinct integument, nor having any 
proper cavity in their interior, but introducing their food into the 
midst of a soft homogeneous substance, in which extemporaneous 
vacuoles are formed for its reception. ‘This notion of their extreme 
simplicity has been accepted by few without modification; for it has 
been obvious to most unprejudiced inquirers, that if Ehrenberg erred 
in attributing to Infusoria too high an organization, Dujardin was 
scarcely less in error in denying that they had any.—Another view 
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of their nature which has found favour among many of the most dis- 
tinguished physiologists of the day, both Continental and British, 
seems to have originated in the perception of the strong analogies 
which unquestionably exist between Infusory animalcules and some 
of those simple Plants which were long confounded with them; the 
idea being that each animalcule is in fact a single cell, differing chiefly 
from the unicellular forms of vegetable life in being able to introduce 
solid particles into its interior through an aperture in its celJ-wall, and 
in extracting their nutritive material by a process of digestion. To 
this view, however, there are many objections; and we hold it, with 
the able authors of the work before us, to be much safer to study the 
organization of Infusoria without any such preconceived idea of their 
nature, and to regard them as constituting a group altogether sui 
generis, having a strong general similarity amongst themselves, but 
cut off from most other forms of animal life by very definite boun- 
daries. 

Among those who have most systematically devoted themselves of 
late years to the study of Infusoria (the term which is now generally 
employed as the equivalent of Ehrenberg’s Polygastrica, excluding on 
the one side the Hotifera, on the other the Ahizopoda and those lower 
forms of Vegetable life which were long ranked among animalcules on © 
account of their motility), MM. Lachmann, Claparéde, and Lieber- 
kiihn—all of them distinguished pupils of the late Professor Miiller— 
have been the most conspicuous; and it has been with great satisfac- 
tion, therefore, that we have received the first part of a work which 
will contain the results of the independent but harmonious researches 
_ of the two former, our only regret being that the third does not 
participate in it. We are satisfied, however, with the assurance of 
M. Claparéde, that there is a very general accordance between their 
views ; so that if M. Lieberkiihn should embody the materials he has 
collected in a systematic treatise on Infusoria, it would to a great 
extent be almost identical with that now brought out by himself and 
M. Lachmann. This accordance cannot but inspire a very strong 
confidence in the correctness of their statements; and wehavelittle doubt 
that the “ Etudes sur les Infusoires et les Rhizopodes” will take rank, 
when complete, as the standard monograph upon the subject. The 
part already published contains a general account of the structure and 
physiology of the Infusoria, excluding their reproduction which is to 
be treated separately ; also a sketch of their classification, and a de- 
tailed account of the families of Vorticellina, Urocentrina, Oxytrichina, 
Tintinnoidea, and Bursarina. The illustrative figures are very artis- 
tically executed, and at the same time are more faithful similitudes of 
the animals they represent than are any we have elsewhere seen. We 
trust that the appearance of the succeeding parts will not be long 
delayed. 

It may appear somewhat remarkable that of the numerous treatises 
on the Microscope which have made their appearance since the 
complete revolution in the use and value of the instrument effected 
by the introduction of the principle of achromatism, by far the most 
aac and complete should be the work, not of either British, 
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French, or German savans, but of a Dutch professor. The truth is, 
however, that although the linguistic isolation of the Dutch nation 
causes the outside world to know comparatively little of what is going 
on in its interior, yet its men of science are remarkably well informed 
as to what is going on outside; the great majority of them being 
familiar alike with the German, English, and French languages, and 
making a point of keeping themselves aw courant with the progress of 
their respective departments of science in those countries. Not even 
German erudition could have produced a more complete encyclo- 
pediacal treatise than that of Dr. Harting when first published 
in the Dutch language about ten years ago. But unfortunately there 
have been few in this country who had the double qualification of 
capacity to read its language and to appreciate its scientific details ; and 
to by far the larger number of those who would be glad to profit by it, 
it has been hitherto almost a sealed book. We are glad that the reception 
of the work on the Continent has been such as to induce the author to 
bring out a new edition of the work in German ;* and in the prepara- 
tion of this he has had the advantage of the services of Dr. Theile, 
who has not only executed the translation, but has also aided in making 
the additions and modifications which the advance alike in the theory, 
in the construction, and in the practical working of the microscope 
have rendered necessary. Notwithstanding the bulk of this volume, 
which is made up of above 900 Closely-printed pages, it contains 
nothing whatever respecting the objects of microscopic research,—being 
exclusively devoted, in the first place, to an elaborate exposition of 
those optical principles to which its action is to be referred; then to 
an account of almost every form of microscope which has ever been 
invented ; thirdly, to a minute description of those various pieces of 
accessory apparatus, for the illumination, measurement, and exhibition 
of objects, which the ingenuity of opticians and microscopists has de- 
vised ; and fourthly, to a detailed account of the methods of preparing 
and mounting objects, of the use of re-agents, dissecting instruments, 
&c., and of the principal fallacies to which microscopic ‘observation is 
liable, with the means of avoiding these. Although there is no coun- 
try where the microscope is more systematically and extensively used 
for scientific research than it is in Germany, there is none which sur- 
passes our own in the number and ingenuity of the accessory contri- 
vances in which amateurs especially delight, and for which they are 
willing to pay; and there are very few of these of which a description 
does not find a place in this work, those even being faithfully recorded 
which have long since been buried in oblivion, being superseded by 
arrangements superior both in simplicity and in efficiency. It is not 
amiss, however, to have these all brought together, so that microscopists 
may see what to avoid, as well as what is likely to be serviceable to 
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them; and the work would have lost in completeness as a history 
what it might have gained in compactness by the abridgment of this 
portion of it. It will be obvious from what we have said, that Pro- 
fessor Harting’s treatise is a mine of information which very few will 
thoroughly explore, but to which many will have recourse for the rich 
stores it will yield to them. 

The completion of the Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology, by 
the publication of its last supplementary part, is an event of too 
much interest in the annals of medical science to be passed by without 
special notice. The work was commenced not less than twenty-four 
years ago, and it was then calculated that it would be completed in 
twenty parts, the publication of which was to have been concluded 
within a few years, as had been that of the Cyclopedia of Practical 
Medicine, the success of which had suggested this kindred under- 
taking. The necessity for an extension of the plan, which became 
apparent as the work proceeded, we believe with the editor to have 
been due, not so much to any insufficiency of the original scheme to 
represent the then state of anatomical and physiological knowledge, as 
to the very rapid strides which our acquaintance with many depart- 
ments of these sciences has undergone during the last twenty-five years. 
As Dr. Todd justly remarks— 


“Perhaps there never was greater activity of research in any branch of 
science during a given period, than that under which the sciences of anatomy 
and physiology advanced during the last quarter of a century. Minute 
anatomy, which thirty years ago was crude and undigested, now takes a very 
high rank among the various branches of natural knowledge. During these 
years every tissue has been scrutinized; many obscure points have been cleared 
up; much that was wholly unknown has been brought to light. The additions 
to our knowledge of anatomy, although there is yet ample room for fresh 
discoveries, have given a totally new phase to physiology. From being little 
more than a series of vague and ill-founded hypotheses, scarcely deserving even 
that name, it has become a well-arranged science, embracing a vast amount of 
clearly-defined facts, which at once form a solid basis for a superstructure of 
sound theory, and throw much light upon the various processes of animal and 
vegetable life.” 

To the same cause may be fairly attributed much of the delay 
which has attended the prosecution of the work; for it was the 
editor’s aim to obtain, so far as possible, the assistance of contributors 
who should furnish to the work, not mere compilations from the 
writings of their predecessors, but the results of their own original 
researches ; and for these the work had often to be kept back, either 
in consequence of the pressure of other duties on the part of those 
who were to have supplied them, or through their scrupulous desire 
to do ample justice to their subjects, and to avoid recording facts which 
they had not verified by actual observation. The case was very 





3 “The Cyclopzedia of Anatomy and Physiology.” Edited by Robert B. Todd, 
M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., &c., and formerly Professor of Physiology and of 
General and Morbid Anatomy in King’s College, London. Vol. V. (supple- 
mentary volume), Royal 8vo, pp. 898, with 487 wood-engravings. London. 
1859. 
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different from that of the “Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine ;” for 
if one contributor failed to fulfil his engagements, there were scores or 
hundreds ready at a short notice to supply his place with a very re- 
spectable article ; but the class of contributions which Dr. Todd aimed 
to obtain was of a much higher order ; and there were many subjects 
on which not more than one or two individuals in the kingdom were 
really qualified to write. Any blame that we might have been 
disposed to throw upon the editor for his own slackness, he has so 
fully anticipated by his own very candid confessions, that we shall 
make only one remark upon his explanations, namely this,—that when 
a man undertakes a responsible duty, and finds that his other engage- 
ments interfere with its performance, it seems to us that he ought 
either to relinquish the former, or to contract the latter. If, instead 
of editing a Cyclopedia, the production of whose consecutive parts 
could be postponed from two months to six, from six to twelve, and 
from twelve to twenty, so that the whole has been made to occupy 
twenty-five years instead of three or four, Dr.'Todd had been the 
editor of a periodical whose non-appearance at stated intervals would 
have been ruin to its success, we apprehend that he would have long 
since been forced to resign his charge into other hands by the demands 
of his hospital duties and private practice. Now, we hold that his 
engagement with the public to do all that he possibly could to secure 
the regular publication of the Cyclopedia, was not less binding upon 
him, because the unpunctuality of his contributors occasionally 
retarded the fulfilment of his pledge to bring out its successive parts 
at regular intervals ; and that in so far as he allowed other calls upon 
his time and attention to take precedence of that engagement, the 
public has a right to complain. 

However much we may be disposed to admit excuses for the delay, 
its consequences are but too plainly apparent in the want of accordance 
between the earlier and later portions of the work, alike in regard to 
the scale and to the method according to which the subjects are treated. 
Of the articles in the first volume, a large proportion must be regarded 
as already antiquated; whilst of those in the supplementary volume 
just completed, there are some that are decidedly in advance of the 
general state of science, being original contributions of very remark- 
able value. Taking the work as a whole, however, we should be most 
ungrateful if we were not to say that there are very few articles in it 
which were not, at the time they were written, highly creditable to 
the ability and industry of their authors; and which are not still of 
great value as being more elaborate and comprehensive accounts of their 
respective subjects than any which are to be elsewhere met with, save 
in the admirable “ Handworterbuch der Physiologie’’ edited by Pro- 
fessor Wagner ; whilst there are many which still retain, and will pro- 
bably long preserve, the reputation of being among those monographs 
which are admitted by common consent as forming the secure founda- 
tions whereon the fabric of science is erected. Among the authors of 
these, it is sad to see how many of the most distinguished have not 
lived to see the completion of the work to which their labours gave 
much of its value and solidity. Dutrochet, W. F. Edwards, Harrison, 
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Marshall Hall, Newport, and John Reid, not to mention others of less 
note, were men whom science could ill afford to spare ; yet we can re- 
fiect with satisfaction on the circumstance that each has contributed 
that to the Cyclopedia which he was specially qualified to furnish, and 
has thus left a more enduring monument of his labours than would 
have been presented by detached memoirs which might have ere long 
been forgotten save by the historian of science. 

In striking contrast with the six ponderous tomes of which the 
Cyclopzdia consists (one of its five volumes being so bulky that a divi- 
sion of it is indispensable for use), is a compendious treatise that has 
recently issued from the American press, by a rising young physiolo- 
gist, who had previously gained considerable distinction by his original 
investigations. His ideas of the science are based less upon the sys- 
tems which have been commonly accredited, than upon the investiga- 
tions which have marked its progress during a recent epoch ; so that 
instead of interweaving the latter with the former, after the fashion 
of most systematic writers and teachers, modifying the older doctrines 
in so far as may be necessary to make them accordant with later re- 
searches, he has taken, as it were, an altogether new point of departure, 
and has set himself to consider on what plan and with what materials 
the fabric might be best built up, if it were now to be erected de novo. 
There is, we think, considerable advantage to science in the occasional 
advent of fresh minds which do not allow themselves to be fettered by 
its traditions, but determine to prove and examine everything for 
themselves. Unfortunately, some of these seem to differ from their 
predecessors for the mere sake of establishing a claim to originality, or 
of gratifying their own love of antagonism and fault-finding. This, 
however, is not a fault which can be laid to Dr. Dalton’s charge. His 
object has been, not to invalidate the researches of others, but to esta- 
blish and corroborate them by original investigation, so as to present 
to the world a compact and reliable summary of the principal verities 
of physiological science that shall be in accordance with the most ad- 
vanced knowledge of the time; and we are happy in being able to recom- 
mend his treatise as admirably fulfilling this intention. We may differ 
from him in his estimate of the value of particular facts, and in the 
conclusions he deduces from them; but the work is highly creditable 
to his judgment and industry, and is not surpassed by any with which 
we are acquainted as a concise summary of human physiology, giving 
due prominence to those points which have the most intimate bearing 
on medical practice. We must not omit to mention that the illus- 
trations are nearly all original, and are of high merit; and that the 
whole getting-up of the book does great credit to the American press. 

In passing from the con'ensed treatment of a very comprehensive 
subject, which characterized Dr. Dalton’s Human Physiology, to the 
exhaustive method of discoursing on a comparatively narrow topic, 
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which has been followed by Mr. Humphry, in his work on the human 
skeleton,> we find almost as great contrast as that to which we just 
now pointed. For in fact it seems to us that Mr. Humphry’s volume 
would have made a most excellent series of articles for such a work as 
the “ Cyclopedia of Anatomy,” whilst it is far too ponderous for ordi- 
nary use as a text-book. We doubt not that his method is a most 
excellent one for oral exposition. 

“Tn lecturing on the skeleton,” he tells us, “my practice has been, instead 
of giving a detailed account of the several parts, to request the members of the 
class, each day, to get up the descriptive anatomy of certain bones, with the 
aid of some work onosteology. On the subsequent day I tested their acquire- 
ments by vird voce examination, and endeavoured to supply deficiencies and to 
correct errors. I also added such information,—physical, physiological, patho- 
logical, and practical,—-as I had been able to gather from my own observa- 
tion and researches, and which was likely to be useful and to excite an interest 
in the subject. The additional information, thus collected, forms, in great part, 
the material of the present volume; which does not profess to give a regular 
description of the bones, and is not, therefore, intended as a substitute for any 
of the existing manuals of anatomy, but is rather supplementary to them.” 

The method of treatment most suitable for lectures, is not always 
that which is best adapted for the reader of a written exposition ; and 
whilst we give Mr. Humphry the highest credit for the industry he 
has shown in the collection of his materials, and for the judgment 
with which he has disposed them, we can scarcely anticipate that there 
are many students possessed of sufficient patience to wade through a 
volume of six hundred pages upon the skeleton alone. The part re- 
lating to the joints seems to us to be the one most worthy of atten- 
tion, this subject not being ordinarily dwelt upon in anatomical works 
with a fulness at all proportionate to its practical importance. 

The Philosophy of Voice and Speech, ® according to Mr. Hunt’s idea 
of it, consists of an aggregation of shreds of anatomy, physiology, 
and acoustics, with patches of philology and rhetoric, pieced together 
with very little unity of design. We have first a series of chapters 
headed—Respiration, The Nervous System, Sound, The Organ of Hear- 
ing, The Vocal Apparatus, The Organs of Articulation, Production of 
the Voice, On Language in General, Ventriloquism and Speaking Ma- 
chines, General Survey of the Elements of Speech ; and then we go on 
to another series on the Origin of Language, Primitive and Cognate 
Languages, Origin and Development of the English Language, Origin 
and Progress of Writing, Analysis of the English Alphabet, English 
Orthography and Orthoepy, Pasilogy and Pasigraphy, Disorders of the 
Voice and Defective Articulation, Deaf-Dumbness and Muteism, Cul- 
tivation and Management of the Voice, Oratory and Public Speaking. 
Now, of the greater part of these subjects it is obvious that Mr. Hunt’s 





. 5 ‘A Treatise on the Human Skeleton, including the Joints.” By George 
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60 Lithographic Plates.’ Cambridge and London. 1859. 
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knowledge is very shallow, and that it has been picked up at second- 
hand, without anything that can be called study of his own. The out- 
line of the nervous system, for example, is a mere anatomical descrip- 
tion, including much that has little to do with the subject, and not 
touching upon the points, that are of the greatest importance to the 
right understanding of the mode in which the organs of speech are 
brought, through the instrumentality of the nervous system, under the 
control of the mind. ‘Thus, for example, although a knowledge of the 
dependence of all voluntary muscular action upon guiding sensations is 
of fundamental importance to the right understanding of the state of 
deaf-dumbness, and of the employment of the best means for teaching 
deaf-mutes to speak, we do not find a word upon the subject in any part 
of the book. In discussing philological questions, Mr. Hunt is obviously 
venturing completely out of his depth; and the confidence with which 
he pronounces upon questions as to which the learned are at issue, would 
be very amusing, if it did not excite a feeling of regret at the erro- 
neous impressions which the author will communicate to the readers 
who will doubtless be attracted by the title of his book, and by his 
reputation (which we believe to be well deserved) in the treatment of 
stammering and defective articulation. His chapters on these last 
subjects are so slight and superficial, that they would seem intended 
rather to conceal than to make known what Mr. Hunt is capable of 
telling the world in reference to them. He has, of course, a right to 
keep his system to himself so long as he thinks proper to do so; but 
to publish a work on the philosophy of the voice and speech, in which 
no clue is given to what he maintains to be the most successful method 
of remedying these imperfections, strikes us as something very like a 
sham. 

Dr. Robinson’ is impressed, by the experience which he has had in 
the management of a private lunatic asylum near Gateshead, with 
the belief that much more may be effected for the prevention and cure 
of insanity than is at present in operation; and he dwells upon the 
following points as specially worthy of attention :— 

“1, The further investigation of the causes of mental disorders, and the 
general diffusion of information respecting them. 2. Greater attention to the 
physical and moral education of all classes of society, and the prevalence of a 
more simple and natural mode of living. 3. The treatment of insanity in its 
earlier stages, and during the period when its approach is heralded by premo- 
nitory symptoms, such as unusual eccentricities, causeless dislikes, &. 4. The 
prosecution of further investigations into the physiology and pathology of the 
nervous system, so as to increase our knowledge of the conditions affecting its 
higher functions in health and disease. 5. The institution of inquiries into the 
special properties and peculiarities of action of narcotic and sedative substances, 
whether of vegetable origin, or called into existence by recent experimental 
researches in organic chemistry.” 

These subjects are discussed by Dr. Robinson in a sensible and judi- 
cious mamner; though we think that he lays too much stress on the 
physical and too little on the psychical conditions which tend to de- 
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velopeinsanity. To us it is evident that, in proportion as the functional 
activity of the brain is called into play, there must be a tendency to 
irregularity, if its operation be not carefully controlled; and that the 
most important aims of every intelligent educator should be, on the 
one hand, the cultivation and discipline of the will, so as to give 
to it an autocratic domination over the current of thought and feeling ; 
and on the other, the direction of the feelings and tastes towards 
healthful and ennobling pursuits, so as to give the highest action to 
the motive powers, and at the same time to secure a sufficient variety 
of occupation. 

There can be no question of the wisdom of the legislature of 
Philadelphia in determining, as it did in the year 1836, on a Geological 
and Mineralogical survey of that State ; nor could it have been placed 
in better hands than those of Professor H. Rogers and his able assis- 
tants. But what was so well begun should have been as well carried 
through. Notwithstanding that the legislature was made aware at 
the commencement of the work that it would occupy at least ten 
years, it ceased to make any grants for the purpose after the expiration 
of the sixth; and for three years Professor Rogers, with a rare devo- 
tion to his great object, continued to prosecute his survey not only 
without remuneration, but at a great expense to himself. Having 
collected and systematized his materials, he deposited them with the 
State Government in 1847, for the purpose of publication. No step 
was taken with this view, however, until 1851, when funds were 
granted for the revision of such portions of the field-work as, from 
the rapid development of the mining districts of the State, required re- 
survey, and for the publication of the Report itself. Again, however, 
through official mismanagement (probably resulting from that system 
of political jobbery which seems to prevail in the United States from the 
highest to the lowest members of the governing body), a large portion 
of the funds set apart for the purpose was lost, and Professor Rogers 
had again to proceed upon his own resources. At last, however, a 
vote was passed, placing the whole material in his own hands, with a 
grant for its publication, which has proved far from sufficient to meet 
its cost, the deficiency having again to be supplied from the author’s 
own pocket, until he shall be reimbursed by the sale of the work. 
We feel, then, that we owe but little to the State of Pennsylvania for 
this truly admirable production ;° whilst, on the contrary, we find 
ourselves indebted to its author, not only for the labour and scientific 
ability he has prodigally bestowed upon it, but also for the noble 
sacrifices he has made in order to do full justice to his subject. The 
greater part of the work consists of details which are chiefly inte- 
resting and valuable to Pennsylvanians; the various parts of their 
State being systematically described, their geological and mineralogical 





8 “‘The Geology of Pennsylvania; a Government Survey. With a General 
View of the Geology of the United States, Essays on the Coal-formation and its 
Fossils, and a Description of the Coal-fields of North America and Great Britain.” 
By Henry Darwin Rogers, State Geologist, Professor vf Natural History in the 
University of Glasgow. ‘I'wo volumes, 4to, with numerous Plates and Maps. 
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structure detailed, and the most important peculiarities of their phy- 
sical conformation indicated. 

The scientific geologist of every country, however, will find abun- 
dant material for profitable study in the extraordinary development of 
the palzozoic series of rocks over this large area, which presents no- 
thing more recent than mesozoic red sandstone ; and especially in the 
varied phenomena presented by the numerous coal-basins, with the 
results of the igneous disturbances to which they have been subjected. 
But he will be especially interested in the general sketch of the 
geology of the United States, in the essay on the conditions of the 
physical geography attending the production of the paleozoic strata 
of the United States, in the description of the organic remains of 
those strata, and in the essay on the laws of structure of the more 
disturbed zones of the earth’s crust—this last being the vehicle for the 
systematic development of the view some years ago put forth by 
Professor Rogers as a deduction from his researches upon the Appala- 
chian and other mountain-chains, that elevations which extend along 
continuous lines of the earth’s crust are the results of successive 
earthquake-waves, whose form, when it has undergone no subsequent 
alteration from the surface-action of water, or from additional subter- 
ranean disturbance, remains stereotyped (as it were) in the contours of 
the successive mountains and valleys. Besides these supplemental 
essays, the second half of the second volume (each part of which is 
really a volume in itself) contains a valuable summary of the extent 
and productiveness of the various coal-fields of North America, and of 
the deposits of coal and iron in Great Britain. The illustrated maps, 
views, and sections, as well as the figures of fossils, are most admi- 
rably executed, and do great credit to the establishment of the 
Messrs. Johnston of Edinburgh; to obtain whose co-operation we un- 
derstand it to have been, that Professor Rogers determined upon 
bringing out the work in this country instead of in the United 
States. It was daring a residence in Scotland which was only in- 
tended to be temporary, that he was led to become a candidate for the 
Professorship of Natural History in the University of Glasgow; his 
appointment to which, we trust, has fixed him amongst us. 

We have left ourselves too little space to speak of a valuable treatise 
on Physical Geography, which has just appeared at Berlin, as the first 
of a series which is to embrace the whole “ Erdkunde,’’ or Descrip- 
tive Geography.® It is based, as it should be, on geology ; and its 
treatment of the subject is so philosophical and comprehensive, that we 
can strongly recommend it to such as wish to make a systematic study 
of this department of science. 





® «‘Handbuch der Physischen Geographie.” "Von Gustav Adolph von Kléden, 
Dr. Phil., Professor an der stiidtischen Gewerbeschule zu Berlin. Mit 274 
Holzschnitten. 8vo, pp. 995. Berlin. 1859. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

HE first and second volumes of Rawlinson’s “ Herodotus” were 

reviewed in our October number. The third volume now solicits 
attention It contains a translation of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
books of the “ History of Herodotus,” faithfully and pleasantly 
executed, with their corresponding appendices. The first appendix 
comprises three essays. 1. On the Cimmerians of Herodotus, and the 
migrations of the Cymric race; 2. On the Ethnography of the 
Europeans, Scyths; and 3. On the Geography of Scythia. Rejecting 
the view of Niebuhr, that the Scythians of Herodotus were a Tartar or 
Mongolian race, on the grounds that the physical resemblances are 
slight, and those of manners and customs by no means close, the 
writer of the essay comes to the conclusion, for philological reasons, 
that they were an Indo-European race. “Language,” as Mr. Grote 
correctly observes, “is the only sure test,” and language pronounces 
unmistakeably in favour of the Indo-European, and against the 
Mongol theory, the Scythic words which remain to us presenting thirty 
to forty roots capable of identification with well-known Indo- 
European terms. It would further appear that they were a distinct 
race, being neither Slaves, Celts, nor Teutons, and that they are now 
no longer existent; while the Cimmerii of the Black Sea region of 
Armenia and Central Persia continue to exist as Cymri in the moun- 
tains of Wales. The Scyths, like the Mexican Aztecs, have been 
swept away by the current of immigration. The second appendix has 
two essays—1. On the early history of Sparta; and 2. On that of the 
Athenians. In general correspondence with the conclusions of Mr. 
Grote, the writer differs from that historian on minor points of 
political interest and scholarly accuracy or completeness. Thus he 
maintains, in opposition to Mr. Grote as well as to Miiller and Thirl- 
wall, the reality of the barbarous practice of the Krypteia, by which 
the bravest and most aspiring of the Helot class were secretly made 
away with at the will of the Government. Referring to Mr. Grote’s 
description of the Lycurgean discipline as at once the most copious and 
exact which exists in our language, he endorses Mr. Grote’s reversal of 
the received view of the equalization of property ascribed to Lycurgus. 
The early history of Athens is considered to end with Solon. A rapid 
survey is taken of primitive Athenian history, and the principal 
arrangements of the Solonian legislation are described, the reader being 
again referred to Mr. Grote’s history for “the most accurate digect of 
the ancient authorities, and the most philosophical comment upon 
them to be found in the whole range of modern literature.” The 
third appendix examines the circumstances of the battle of Marathon, 
and the value of the traditions respecting the Pelasgians. The ori- 





1 “The History of Herodotus,’ &. By George Rawlinson, M.A., &c. 
Assisted by Colonel Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, 
F.R.S. In4 vols. Vol. II. With Maps and Illustrations. London: Murray. 
1859. 
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ginal population of Greece and Italy was homogeneous. The Pelasgi 
were a branch of this ethnic family. Attica was originally Pelasgic ; 
and the Hellenes themselves, who in later times offered so remarkable a 
contrast to the Pelasgians, appear from the statement of Herodotus to 
have been originally one of their tribes. In Greece Proper this 
daughter race afterwards swallowed them up. In Asia Minor they 
became mingled with the Carians, Lydians, and Phrygians; in Italy 
they were reduced to the condition of serfs. The etymology of the 
name Pelasgian is uncertain. Dr. Donaldson in his “ Varronianus” 
regards Te, as equivalent to ped, black, and Butmann showed long 
ago that “ Asgi” might be considered as equivalent to Asci or Asici, 
people of Asia. Thus their name of swarthy Asiatics would mark at 
once their proper country, and their most striking physical charac- 
teristic. The series of maps and illustrations which enriches this 
version of the historian of Halicarnassus is very creditable. 

A history of France by the Rev. J. W. White,* from the earliest 
times to the year of the last French Revolution, furnishes a readable 
account of the neighbour country, aiming at something higher than a 
mere epitome, and giving results rather than abstracts. Thus, while 
reporting the occurrences which have a general bearing on the progress 
of the nation, it does not profess to be minute in its record, or philo- 
sophic in its investigation. Yet there is sufficient detail to be 
interesting, and sufficient breadth of view to be attractive. The 
narrative is lively; the style spirited and familiar, not disdaining 
homely illustration; and the tone popular, tolerant, and generous. 
While reprobating the atrocities of the first Revolution, Mr. White 
remarks that if all the violences and iniquities distributed over the 
period which elapsed from the wars of the barons to the expulsion of 
the Stuarts in England were compressed into four or five years, we 
should have little cause to look down scornfully on the events of that 
terrible epoch in France. As a succinct, yet satisfactory and 
animated summary of French history, Mr. White’s volume is entitled 
to recommendation. 

The tenth volume of Louis Blane’s “ History of the French Revo- 
lution’’® traverses ground often trodden, and always with shuddering. 
The Reign of Terror, our author tells us, was not a system, but the 
armed and fatal offspring of the general situation conceived by the 
injustice of the past, and engendered by the struggles and perils of the 
present. In twelve chapters M. L. Blane describes the men and 
events of this régime, the cruelty of Fouquier Tinville, the atrocious 
character of Vilate, the war of La Vendée, and the annihilation of the 
Catholic army at Savenay; the abandonment of Toulon by the Eng- 
lish ; the campaign on the Rhine; the heroic ardour of Hoche; the 
military events in the eastern Pyrenees; the barbarities under Tallien 
and Carrier; the development of the Reign of Terror; the reaction 





2 «History of France, from the Earliest Times to MDCCCXLVIII.” By Rev. 
James White. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and Sons. 1859. 

3 «Histoire de la Kevolution Frangaise.” Par M. Louis Blanc, Tome 
deuxiéme. Paris, 1858, 
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against the Hébertists; the overthrow of their system; the prosecu- 
tion and death of Danton, whose party had become, from the fatal cha- 
racter of the crisis, the avant-garde of the royalist faction; the Festi- 
val of the Supreme Being; and the adoption of the law of the twenty- 
second Prairiel. Louis Blanc’s energetic and graphic narrative, and 
his careful research make his historical elaboration acceptable, even 
after the perusal of the cognate productions of so many men of genius 
and industry. 

The distinctive part of the present volume is the author’s view of 
the Reign of Terror, and the efforts made to resist it. There were, he 
says, three factions—that of Hébert, with a policy of Terror; that of 
Robespierre, with a policy of Justice; that of Danton, with a policy 
of Mercy. The two last, with Camille Desmoulins, were at first 
accordant. Robespierre afterwards proposed to disarm the Hébertists 
by substituting a commission of inquiry in the case of persons un- 
justly arrested. Two men, Philippeaux and Desmoulins, deranged 
the wise provisions of Robespierre—the former by erroneous assertions 
and unjust attacks; the latter by his policy of moderation, which took 
the appearance of a counter resolution. Camille demanded a “ Com- 
mittee of Clemency.” 


“My dear Robespierre, old college friend,” he exclaims, ‘ remember the 
lessons of history and philosophy! Love,is stronger, more durable than fear ; 
admiration and religion are the offspring of kind deeds ; acts of clemency are the 
ladder of falsehood, as Tertullian tells us, by which the members of the Committee 
of Public Safety ascend to heaven ; men never climb thither on steps of blood.” 


The Hébertists, disconcerted by the justice of Robespierre, triumphed 
over the mercy of Desmoulins. There seemed, then, but two alterna- 
tives—a criminal indulgence to the enemies of thé Revolution, or a 
deplorable acceptance of an excessive severity. The consequences of 
this dilemma were rapidly developed. M. L. Blane, in his vindication 
of Robespierre, regrets that the position of sole arbiter should have 
been forced on him, and acknowledges that he forged the weapon which 
his enemies wielded. In adopting the maxim that the end justifies the 
means, he committed a profound error—an error for which death itself 
brings no expiation. 

“Louis XVI. and his Court,”* by M. Renée, has attained to a 
second edition, and is revised and enriched with new decuments. The 
period of which it treats ends with the commencement of the Revo- 
lution. With the accession of Louis XVI. the sentiment of a new 
political life was felt in France. Activity augmented, thought worked 
directly for the social weal; authority sided with reason. These cha- 
racteristic phenomena of the age are represented sharply and clearly in 
the opening chapter of the work before us. Glancing at the state of 
Europe, M. Renée describes Frederick the Great as playing the host 
to the French Philosophy (which was not, however, allowed to cross 
the threshold of Potsdam), and the Empress Catharine of Russia as 
coqueting with the free-thinkers of France. He relates the antece- 
dents, and sketches the character of Maurepas, Vergennes, du Muy, 





4 “Louis XVI. et sa Cour.” Par Amédée Renée. Paris. 1858. 
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Turgot, Malesherbes, and the Count de Saint Germain. The first 
ehapter concludes with the Reforms of Turgot, his disgrace and dis- 
missal. “The fall of this great man,” said Voltaire, “has affected 
my heart and brain like a thunder-stroke. I see only death before 
me.” In the second chapter we find an account of the financial admi- 
nistration of Neckar, and the formidable opposition to his measures, 
which ended in his downfall. Renée then passed over to England. 
George ITI. was seated on the throne, but Lord North really governed. 
He did not understand the American crisis; but thought that with 
ten thousand men he should reduce to obedience a nation of inflexible 
Puritans. The revolt of Boston, the battles of Lexington and Bunker’s 
Hill, the Declaration of Independence, Franklin’s mission, and the 
French alliance with America, are the remaining subjects of the second 
chapter. The progress of the American war, the participation of 
France in that war under General Rocambeau and the Count de 
Grasse, the blockade of Gibraltar, the Peace of Teschen, and the death 
of the Count de Maurepas are narrated in the third chapter; while » 
the fourth treats of the education, position, and social intimacies of 
the Queen, the life and character of the King and princes of the blood, 
the superstitions which marked the epoch, and the projects of Calonne. 
The convocation of the notables, the dismissal of Calonne, the admi- 
nistration of Brienne, the opposition of the provincial parliament, the 
reunion of the States-General and the recall of Neckar, his new finan- 
cial expedient and political projects, and some reflections on the new 
epoch inaugurated at Versailles, 5th May, 1789, close the volume. 
There is some interesting collateral incident and description relating 
to Franklin, Mesmer, Mirabeau, and the Queen. Marie Antoinette is 
represented as a charming but most imprudent woman, with an imper- 
fect education, and without any sense of responsibility. Feminine and 
beautiful, she forgot that the crown was something more than orna- 
ment. Her public levities invited suspicion; her mocking humour 
created enemies. She was renowned for her invention of soubriquets. 
Neckar she nicknamed le petit commis marchand ; Turgot, le ministre 
negatif; the Countess of Noailles, Madame 1 Etiquette; and the 
French in general, mes marchands, vilains swjets. This talent for 
raillery, with the equivocal friendship to which she was naturally 
pre-disposed, was a serious prejudice to the Queen. Her really noble 
disposition and fascinating accomplishment Renée fully recognises, 
quoting Madame Campan, who testifies to the tenderness of her heart, 
her heroism in danger, her prompt eloquence, and her charming social 
qualities. 

The Queens of France, says M. A. Noel, who have done most for the 
consolidation of that power which was so necessary to the prosperity 
of the French nation, are all of Spanish birth. In “ Les Reines de 
France nées Espagnolles,”> he includes twelve illustrious ladies, of 
whom the first is Brunehilde, and the last the present Empress Eu- 
génie-Maria de Guzman. Brunehilde, second daughter of Athanaghild, 





5 «Les Reines de France nées Espagnolles.” Par A. Noel. Paris: Firmin 
Didot, Freres, Fils, et C'*. 1858. ‘ 
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King of the Wisigoths, was married to Sighebert, 566. A brave and 
wise woman, she restored royalty in Austrasia, bearing down all oppo- 
sition, and securing her son on the throne. In 598 her brilliant career 
was obscured by crime and cruelty. ‘Till then respected by Popes and 
Emperors, the protectress of religion and the fine arts, she allowed 
her love of order to degenerate into ambition, her constancy into 
ferocity, her sensibility into disgraceful voluptuousness. The horrible 
death awarded her by Chlother, King of all the Franks, is well known. 
Her sister Galeswinthe became the wife of Hilperic in 567. Four 
years after she was strangled by the king’s order. Her chief merit 
was her real or imputed goodness. Ceasing to be regarded as a woman, 
she was worshipped as a saint. Constance of Castile, the wife of 
Louis VII., died six years after her marriage (1160). A nimbus of 
glory surrounds the name of Blanche, the mother of Louis IX., a woman 
of rare genius and masculine virtue, yet possessing all the tact and 
charm of her sex. She was worthy to protect the heritage of Philip 
Augustus, which she preserved in its integrity for her son the Saint- 
King. Isabella of Arragon, Jane of Navarre, Eleanor, Anne, and 
Maria Theresa of Austria, are by Mr. Noel associated with her in 
fame. It was their privilege to defend the principle of royal authority 
and monarchical unity against insurrectionary feudalism, or the troubles 
and dangers of the Fronde. : 

The third volume of Mr. Prescott’s “ Life of Philip the Second,’ 
abounds in interest. It contains thirteen chapters. They present 
three leading topics—the Rebellion of the Moriscoes, the War with 
the Turks, and the Domestic Affairs of Spain. Beginning with the 
Conquest of Spain by the Arabs, and the struggle between the two 
races, Mr. Prescott comments on the religious intolerance of the 
Spaniard, the suppression of the Mahometan worship and outward con- 
formity to Christianity. Abandoning their natural habits, the Moorish 
population occupied the mountain range of the Alpujarras ; and there, 
with patient labour, constructed terraces from the rocky soil, or clothed 
the bald sides of the sierra with the delicious verdure of vines. Se- 
cluded among his native hills, the Moor cherished those sentiments of 
independence which ill-suited a conquered race. The backslidings of 
the “ New Christians,’ and adhesion to some hereditary usages, sharp- 
ened the feelings of jealousy and hatred with which the Spaniards re- 
garded the Moriscoes. Stringent measures were called for by the 
clergy, prepared by the Government, and proclaimed at Grenada. The 
edict was enforced, and the Moors resisted. Aben Humeya was 
crowned, the Christian population attacked, and a horrible massacre 
perpetrated. Aben Farax called on all true believers to arm, and tra- 
gical deeds were wrought. The night encampment at Lanfaron, with 
a hundred watchfires on the hill-tops lighting up the sky, and the wild 
notes of the musical instruments, and shrill war-cries of the Moors ; 
the bravery of the Andalusian knights; the capture of Bubion, Jubiles; 
the flight to the Sierra Nevada; the evacuation of Las Guajaras; the 





6 «History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain.” . By William 
Prescott. Vol. III. London: Routledge. 1859. 
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massacre ordered by Mondejar; the heroism of Aben Aboo, and éscape 
of Aben Humeya, are described in the third and fourth chapters. The 
early life of Don John of Austria; his command in Grenada; the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors from that city, with its ruinous effects; the 
assassination of Aben Humeya; the repulse at Orgiba; the investment 
and demolition of Galera; the achievements of guerilla warfare; the 
murder of Aben Aboo; the suppression of the rebellion, and the final 
expulsion of the Moriscoes from Spain, are the subjects which complete 
the first main section of this history. The war with the Turks, related 
in three chapters, follows. In it the fall of Famagosta, the battle of 
Lepanto, the annihilation of the Turkish fleet, the exploits of Farnese, 
and Don John’s mission to Genoa, are the more noticeable topics. ‘The 
third principal division of this volume,on the domestic affairs of Spain, 
exhibits Philip as a sedulous and frugal prince, fond of solitude, but 
fatally given to procrastination. It exposes the degeneracy of the 
great nobles, their loss of political power, and the depressed condition 
of the commons. The Cortes, though they had lost the lever that 
operates on the royal will—control of the supplies—still retained some 
portion of the old Castilian spirit, remonstrating with the king, and 
watching over the interests of the nation. Philip appears as the 
champion of the faith, an administrator and supervisor of artistic ope- 
rations. The last chapter contains a detailed account of the erection 
of the Escurial, and ends with Philip’s marriage with Anne of Austria, 
his fourth and last wife, and her death in the eleventh year of her reign. 
Mr. Prescott’s new volume displays the old charm of style, his vivid 
narrative power, and his customary philosophic speculation. ‘The 
work remains unfinished. The eloquent historian never again will 
handle pen. 

Thierry’s “Formation and Progress of the Tiers Etat, or Third 
Estate in France,’ translated, a few years since, by the Rev. Francis 
B. Wells, with apparent fidelity, is a fresh addition to Mr. Bohn’s 
Standard Library. Augustin Thierry is best known in England by 
his “ Histoire de la Conquéte de l’Angleterre,” a book of sterling 
merit, notwithstanding his theoretical and historic exaggeration of the 
influence of race. The work, which forms the principal part of the 
volume under review, is, he tells us, the summary of all his labours re- 
lative to France. It was composed as an introduction to the collection 
of unpublished records of the “ History of the Tiers Etat.” Carrying 
his observations back to the distance of seven centuries, and thence 
bringing them down to the state of things around him, the author 
remarked a regular succession of civil and political progress. At each 
stage he recognised the same nation and the same monarchy, concur- 
rently modified by the same circumstances, and finally consecrated by 
a new compact of union. So considered, the history of France pre- 
sented a beautiful unity and simplicity. This appearance, however, of 
order was entirely dissipated by the catastrophe of February, 1848, 





7 “The Formation and Progress of the Tiers Etat, or Third Estate in France.” 
By Augustin Thierry. Translated from the French by the Rev, Francis B, Wells. 
2 vols in one. London: Bohn. 1859, 
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and the France of the philosophic historian seemed to be thrown into 
as much confusion as the France of the existing generation. A feeling 
of despondency induced M. Thierry to suspend his work, and the History 
of the Third Estate terminates with the reign of Louis XIV. A first 
edition, annexed to the initial volume of the “‘ Recueil des Monuments 
inédits de l’ Histoire du Tiers Etat,’’ was published in 1850; the pre- 
sent edition, with some revisions, in 1853. To appreciate the purpose 
of the historian, it is necessary to fix the true seuse of the words Tiers 
Etat. The popular notion is, that this third order then answered to what 
is now called the bourgeoisie; that among the classes, out of the pale of 
the nobility and clergy, it held asuperior rank. An invention of yes- 
terday, this opinion is contradicted by ancient documents, authentic 
acts of monarchy, and the spirit of the reform movement in 1789. The 
order of Louis XIV. for the convocation of the last States-General, 
designated as members of the Tiers Etat all the inhabitants of the 
cities, boroughs, and rural districts, French by birth or naturalization, 
of the age of twenty-five years, having a fixed residence or entered on 
the list of taxes. Thus the Third Estate is, in reality, the whole 
nation, with the exception of the nobility and clergy. This definition 
marks the extent and limits of the subject. The starting-point of M. 
Thierry’s history is the confusion produced in Gaul by the subversion 
of the Roman Empire,and the German conquest. To this epoch must 
we look for the representatives of fhat mass of persons of all condi- 
tions which, in the language of the feudal regime, was known by the 
common name of Ja roture. From the sixth to the twelfth century 
it follows the destiny of the mass; it finds a wider field in the grand 
period of the revival of the free municipalities, and the reconstitution 
of the royal power; its course becomes simple and regular through the 
period of the monarchy of the State; and that of, the absolute mo- 
narchy up to the States-General of 1789, when fhe division which 
separated the majority of the nobility and the minority of the clergy 
ceased, and the national family, to use the emphatic expression of the 
President of the first congress of the popular sovereignty, became 
complete. M. Thierry holds that the history of the 7vers Etat and 
that of the royal power are indissolubly bound together, one being 
the counterpart of the other. From the accession of Louis le Gros to 
the death of Louis XIV., each decisive epoch in the progress of the 
roture corresponds in the series of reigns to the name of some great 
king or minister, the eighteenth century alone showing an exception 
to this law of our national development. For these and other reasons 
M. Thierry decided on closing his labours with the reign of Louis 
Quatorze, instead of bringing them down to 1830, as he had at first 
intended, in the belief that the alliance of the national tradition and of 
the principles of liberty was resumed under the fresh forms of consti- 
tutional government of 1814 and 1830. The extinction of ancient 
slavery ; fusion of races and rise of the medizval bourgeoisie; the par- 
liament of the thirteenth century; the third estate under Charles V, 
VI., VII., Louis XI., and succeeding kings; with the States-General 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries; the ministry of 
Richelieu, the Fronde, Louis XIV., and Colbert, are the topics of the 
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first nine chapters ; while the social character of the reign of the Grand 
Monarque, and its influence on the progress of the Tiers Etat, are de- 
scribed in a concluding chapter. Twoimportant fragments accompany 
this historical essay—the first is a picture of the ancient municipal 
constitutions of the cities of France, valuable for the insight it affords 
into the law and government of the middle ages, and as an inventory 
of our old experiences in the matter of political liberty: the second 
fragment is a study on the establishment of the communal constitution of 
Amiens—a written charter of the twelfth century, which, though not 
the work of deep reasoning, lasted five hundred years. To our me- 
dizval ancestors M. Thierry ascribes the possession of a practical saga- 
city in which their descendants are deficient—that quality of the 
politician and citizen which consists in perceiving distinctly what is 
required, and in cherishing patient and persevering aspirations. For its 
soundness and breadth of view, its clear and enlightening exposition, 
textual research, and historic comment, this work deserves our grateful 
commendation. 

Descending to the present period we find a contemporary history by 
Dr. Adolf Schmidt,’ written in his native language with something of 
French clearness and English strength, without violent partialities, 
but also without distinctly determined views. The conciliation of 
political and ecclesiastical claims is the only method, says our author, 
of approximating Austria and Germany ; and the indispensable con- 
dition of a reconciling policy is the destruction of the old Austrian court- 
party. Dr. Schmidt’s history is composed of two principal constituents. 
1. A sketch of events in France from 1815 to 1830; and 2, a narrative of 
social and political occurrences in Austria from 1830 to 1848. The 
materials which have contributed to its formation are the ambassadors’ 
despatches of the Swiss employés in Paris and Vienna, the archives 
in Berne and Paris, the “ Histoire de la Restauration,” by Lubis, and 
an analogous work by Boullé. In the French portion of his 
book Dr. Schmidt somewhat dramatically introduces Napoleon’s 
eradle, and Napoleon gravely pronounces the reign of Louis XVIII. 
professedly constitutional in character. A reaction in favour of 
royalty, however, of which Artois was the rallying point, set in before 
the king’s death. Charles X.is designated “a Frenchman too much.” 
The mask at length falls; the charter is violated; the explosion of 
the three glorious days occur; the sailor king of England exclaims— 
The fellows are all mad,” and Francis I. of Austria supplies the moral 
“This comes of not keeping one’s word.” From this resumé of fifteen 
years of French history our historian proceeds to the consideration 
of Austrian affairs. Francis I. and Metternich are allotted a chapter. 
The impressions and consequences of the July Revolution; the Poles 
and Italians ; the Duke of Reichstadt, and “ how he lived, hoped, and 
suffered ;” the variations in Austrian policy as regarded Switzerland and 
Germany ; Prussia and-Frederic William L[II.; Ferdinand I.; Athens; 
Cracow; Berlin; Rome ; the Church and the Jesuits ; constitutional 
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convulsion and revolutionary dissolution, are the subjects treated in the 
second portion of this history of our own time. 

“ Chateaubriand et son Temps,”® by the Comte de Marcellus, dis- 
appoints the expectation which the title awakens. It is not a life of 
the poet-statesman nor a record of his times. The author, regarding 
Chateaubriand’s works as worthy of his youthful adoration, resumes 
his idolatry at an advanced period of life. His book is critical, but 
the criticism can have no interest save to fellow-worshippers. One 
single work of the master whom he reveres, the “ Mémoires d’Outre- 
Tombe,”’ is the subject of minute, and we must think tedious con- 
sideration throughout the five hundred pages of which the volume 
consists. It comprises eleven sections, called studies, containing verbal 
revisions, comments, and conversational reminiscences. Neither entitled 
nor desirous to publish a new edition of these Memoirs, the Count 
de Marcellus has substituted for it a thick volume of succinct extracts, 
critical remarks, additions, and emendations. 

The “ Life of Mrs. Dalrymple Elliott’’!° is a bit of genuine auto- 
biography. It was composed, we are told, at the express desire of 
George III., and conveyed by Mr. Dundas, the king’s physician, to 
Windsor, sheet by sheet, as it was written by her during her residence 
at Twickenham, about the year of the Peace of Amiens, 1801. Mrs. 
Elliott’s career is remarkable. She, was the youngest daughter of 
Henry Dalrymple, and was born in Scotland nearly ninety years ago. 
Her father was the distinguished barrister who gained for the plaintiff 
the celebrated Douglas and Hamilton cause. Deserting his wife, he 
went his own way, and she returned to the house of her father, an 
officer in the army, where she gave birth to her youngest daughter, 
Grace Dalrymple. Educated in France, Grace, at the age of fifteen, 
returned to her father. Sir John Elliott, fascinated by her beauty, 
proposed and was accepted. The ill-assorted marriage ended 
with intrigue and divorce: and Lady Elliott was removed by her 
brother to a convent in France. Brought over to England by Lord 
Cholmondeley, she was introduced to the Prince of Wales. An 
intimacy succeeded, and the result was the birth of a female child, 
named Georgiana Augusta Frederica Seymour. In or about 1786 Mrs. 
Elhott again left England to reside in Paris, her little daughter being 
left in charge of Lord and Lady Cholmondeley. In Paris she appears 
to have formed another intimacy with the Duc d’Orleans, to have 
moved in the first circles, and have lived in great splendour. Her 
undisguised loyalty subjected her to the suspicions of the Terrorists. 
She was imprisoned, with Josephine and Madame du Barri for her 
companions in captivity. Subsequently she was released, and lived to 
renew her acquaintance with the former lady during the Consulate. 
On the signature of the Treaty of Amiens she assumed the name of 
St. Maur, and travelled under the escort of Lord Malmesbury to 
London. Summoned by the Prince of Wales, she went to Carlton 





® «Chateaubriand et son Temps.” Par le Comte de Marcellus. Paris. 1859. 
10 «¢ Journal of my Life during the French Revolution.” By Grace Dalrymple 
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House, and resumed her intimacy with his Royal Highness. Finally 
she returned to Paris-in 1814. She is said to have died at Ville 
d’Avray, but the year of her death is not recorded. The historical 
value of her narrative is slight, but it is the work of a clever woman, 
lively, graphic, and abounding in interesting detail. She relates facts 
connected with the fortunes of the Royal family, and the progress of 
the terrible Revolution. The Princess Lamballes’ murder, Mrs. Dal- 
rymple Elliott’s imprisonment and flight, the interviews with the Duke 
of Orleans, and especially the extraordinary escape of the Marquis de 
Chansenets, aided by the courage and presence of mind of the self- 
forgetting narrator, are among the more conspicuous incidents of the 
book before us. The rapid, forcible flow of the story, without effort 
or literary pretension, gives a Defoe-like reality to its presentments—a 
reality that is like that of the highest fiction. Yet there seems no 
reason for questioning its authenticity or impeaching its genuineness. 
The work is illustrated with three portraits, one of Mrs. Elliott, after 
Cosway, one of the Duke of Orleans from an original miniature, and 
one of Mrs. Elliott’s daughter, Lady Charlotte Bentinck, after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

A nobler biography now awaits our notice.!1 Mr. David Masson, 
so favourably known to us by his thoughtful and felicitous volume of 
essays, has published the first volume of the Life of John Milton, nar- 
rated in connexion with the political, ecclesiastical, and literary history 
of this time. The diffuse title has been purposely chosen to intimate the 
character of the work ; to exhibit Milton’s life in its relations with the 
more notable phenomena of the period of British history in which it 
was cast. Commencing in 1608, the Life of Milton proceeds through 
the last sixteen years of the reign of James I., includes the whole of 
the reign of Charles I., and the subsequent years of the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate; and then passing the Restoration, ex- 
tends itself to 1674, or through fourteen years of the new state of 
. things under Charles II. Regarding Milton as a typical man of 
letters, Mr. Masson narrates the general history of the literature of the 
age in connexion with the life of its truest representative. But as the 
great poet did not stand aloof from the actual interests of his political 
party, and yet was the thinker and idealist of that party, the expo- 
sitor and champion of their views, there are incidents and tendencies 
of the Puritan Revolution which illustrate his life especially, and seek 
illustration from it. This life, says Mr. Masson, obligingly divides 
itself, with almost mechanical exactness, into three periods, answering 
to those of the contemporary social movement. 1. The period of 
education and the minor poems from 1608—1640. 2. From the com- 
mencement of the Civil wars to the Restoration, the period of his 
polemical activity as a prose writer. 3. The period of his later poetry 
and the publication of “ Paradise Lost.” Mr. -Masson designs to 
devote.a volume to each of these periods.. While consulting the three 





11 “The Life of John Milton,” &. By David Masson, Professor of English 
Literature in University College, London. Vol.I. Cambridge: Macmillan, 
23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, - 1859. 
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earliest memoirs of the poet by Aubrey, Wood, and Philips, referring 
to Toland, and availing himself of the later labours of Mitford, 
Keightly, Edmonds, and others, Mr. Masson derives from Milton’s own 
writings his most authentic and important information. His prose 
works, his familiar epistles, his rarely read academical essays and exer- 
cises, have all been laid under contribution, made to reveal the man 
and represent his life, by his present admiring biographer. The first 
chapter in Mr. Masson’s book is on the poet’s ancestors and kindred. 
The name of Milton is identified with Mitton. There are still fami- 
lies of Miltons in Shropshire and in Staffordshire, using in their arms 
the double-headed spread-eagle “ the recognised arms, there is scarcely 
room to doubt,” of the family of John Milton. The second chapter 
recalls the old local associations of Milton’s paternal home, the Spread 
Eagle, Bread-street, Old London. Early education, and St. Paul’s 
school, where the boy was placed from the completion of his eleventh 
to that of his sixteenth year, under the care of Colett and Gill, are the 
subjects of the next chapter. Then follows a section on Milton’s 
Cambridge career, containing an account of the conditions of univer- 
sity life, of the poct’s studies, character, and literary productions. 
The passage in Aubrey’s MS., from which Dr. Johnson drew the 
hasty conclusion that Milton was one of the last students in either 
university that suffered the public indignity of corporal correction, is 
adduced by Mr. Masson. As originally written it reports: Milton 
“receiving some unkindness from his first tutor, Mr. Chappell, was 
transferred to the tuition of one Mr. Tovell’”’ (Tovey). An interlinea- 
tion explains the unkindness (whipped him). Mr. Masson regards it 
as an interpolation, “the kind of fact that gossip delights to invent.” 
But Milton is not only said to have been whipped, but to have been 
rusticated. And this charge Mr. Masson softens down into “ Milton 
withdrew, or was sent from college in circumstances equivalent to 
rustication,” depending in part for his conclusion on the received in- 
terpretation of Milton’s own elegy :— 


“Me tenet urbs reflua quam Thamesis alluit unda 
Meque nec invitum patria dulcis habet, 
Jam nec arundiferum mihi cura revisere Camum, 
Nec dudum vetiti me laris angit amor,” &e. 


Now, in addition to Milton’s positive contradiction of the “ com- 
modious lie,’ we think Mr. Ritchie’s explanation of this and the 
associated passage the true one, and if it be, the opprobrium is for 
ever removed from Milton. The poem in which the extract oecurs is 
addressed to Deodati, his schoolfellow and friend, during a vacation, 
apparently in answer to an epistle in which the light-hearted Italian 
spoke of a temporary separation as an exile. Milton replies—‘ If it be 
exile to visit my father’s household gods I refuse not the name of a 
banished man; I have no wish te return to the reedy Cam, nor does 
the love I bear for my home, of late forbidden me, distress me.” Lar 
has a peculiar significance, implying the most sacred domesticity, and 
it is extremely unlikely that so good a Latinist as Milton ever em- 
ployed the word in the strained and figurative sense usually accorded 
(Vol. LXXI. No. CXL.]—New Sezrtzs, Vol. XV. No. Ii. 858 
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to it here. The fifth chapter in Mr. Masson’s volume is on Church and 
Government. His portraits of Laud and Strafford we think admir- 
able. The former he describes as a little low red-faced man, with a 
raspy voice, earnest, tenacious, idiosyncratic, and commanding men by 
his power over their sensations. Strafford he describes as a man of 
resolute energy and splendid administrative talents, but actuated by no 
deeper or grander purpose than that of doing the King’s service, 
“with brow growing daily more dark and bent, eye more fierce, jaw 
more firmly set, brain stronger, rhetoric more impetuous and pictu- 
resque.” ‘ A survey of British literature, implying some research and of 
considerable extent, follows, succeeded by Milton’s residence at 
Horton in Buckinghamshire, where he wrote “Comus,” and sang of 
Lycidas. His continent»l journey, later poems, epistles and Italian 
sonnets, are illustrated in the concluding chapter. Mr. Masson’s con- 
ception of the poet’s life allows him to range over a broad area of 
thought. There is a vast amount of collateral and elucidatory matter 
in this biography, and in noticing the parallelisms and outlying cir- 
cumstances of the poet’s own story, Mr. Masson is but following the 
example of previous biographers of commanding reputation. Still we 
think that all this extraneous incident and criticism, however the 
author’s title may justify his treatment, make his narrative less inte- 
resting. As it gains in length, it loses in breadth. Nearly all biogra- 
phies would be improved by condensation. Mr. Masson has, however, 
fairly earned a favourable verdict for his research, his sagacity, his phi- 
losophic insight, and his exhaustive elaboration. ‘The volume is en- 
riched with two portraits of Milton; one in the tenth year of his 
age, after a photograph from the original picture in the possession of 
Edgar Disney, Esq.; the other when the poet had attained his majo- 
rity, after Virtue’s engraving, in 1731, from the original picture then 
the property of the Right Hon. Speaker Onslow. The fac-similes 
from the Milton MS. at Cambridge are inserted by the permission of 
the Master and Fellows of Trinity. 

The amiable and accomplished Evelyn was contemporary with 
Milton. His Diary, his general correspondence, as well as that with 
Charles I., Sir Edward Nicholas, Lord Clarendon, and Sir Richard 
Browne, as originally edited (1818) by William Bray, furnished with 
explanatory notes, and illustrated with plates and portraits, are again 
reprinted from the edition of 1850.12 In that year the spelling was 
modernized, and more than a hundred new letters possessing historical 
value were incorporated with the text. The modern spelling is re- 
tained in the present instance; no fresh additions have been made to 
the work, but the volumes containing the Diary have since undergone 
a still more careful revision, and the text, as now printed, is throughout 
in a more complete state. Evelyn was a Royalist, but his strong pre- 
dilection for monarchy, fortified by a personal attachment to Charles II. 
and James IT., never prepossessed his judgment in favour of the arbitrary 





12 “Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn.” Edited, from the original 
MSS. at Wotton, by William Bray, Esq., F.R.S. A new edition, in four | 
volumes, corrected, revised, and enlarged. London: Bohn. 1859, 
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\ 
measures of these Kings. He loved the arts, he cultivated the sciences, 
wrote political treatises and philosophical inquiries. He was one of the 
first promoters of the Royal Society, for which he obtained the Arun- 
delian Library, while the University of Oxford is indebted to him for 
the Arundelian Marbles. Evelyn was distinguished by a beneficent 
activity. In 1662 he was appointed commissioner for reforming the 
buildings, improving the streets, and supervising hackney coaches in 
London. In the same year we find him taking part in an inquiry con- 
cerning Sir Thomas Gresham’s charities. ‘Two years after he was 
employed in the regulation of the Mint. He was one of the commis- 
sioners for the care of the sick and wounded in the Dutch war, for the 
repair of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and for the conduct of Plantations. He 
was also a commissioner of the Privy Seal and of Greenwich Hospital, 
of which he was treasurer as well, with a salary of 200/. a-year. His 
sanitary duties were very laborious, and very unpleasant. All the 
ports between the river Thames and Portsmouth lay in his depart- 
ment, and he was unremitting in the discharge of his visitorial duties, 
In the time of Cromwell he had selected Deptford for his residence. 
Sayes Court was situated near the King’s dockyard, and when the 
Czar of Muscovy came to England in 1698 to instruct himself, 
Ulysses-like, in shipbuilding, Evelyn acceded to his request that he 
might be allowed to occupy it. A favourite recreation of Czar Peter 
was the demolition of the hedges by riding through them in a wheel- 
barrow. For the damage occasioned by this imperial levelling, Evelyn 
received pecuniary compensation ; but he sighs over the mischief done 
to his “famous holly-hedge” by the vehicular invasions of his eccentric 
tenant. The two volumes of the new edition of his journal and 
letters now published contain the Diary, from its commencement, till 
within a month of his death in 1705-6. There are few books as de- 
| lightful, in their kind, as this journal of Evelyn. He reports the deeds 
and words of men as he saw and heard them; describes the introduc- 
{ tion or decline of various social usages ; records his impressions of the } 
worthies of his age in his own simple, natural style. Vividly repro- 
ducing the world of his manhood and declining years with a fine 
power of scenical and personal delineation, and in the spirit of a scholar, 
| a gentleman, and philanthropist. 
The courtly and witty Horace Walpole, with the vantage ground of 
opportunity which connexion with the royal family afforded, com- 
| menced his notices of the reign of George III. with the year 1760. 
The first instalment of his “ Historical Memoirs” was published in 
) 1844; the second, continuing the narrative till 1771, appeared in the og 
> ' following year ; and after the lapse of about fourteen years a third por- : 
t tion is now given to the world.” With the advantages which Walpole 
4 commanded, he could not fail to produce an attractive record of public 
event and social incident. The two first sections of his chronicle are 
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matters. On the other hand, this third contribution is disappointing. 
Strong in vivid portraiture, where striking scenes were to be presented, 
Walpole is feeble in his delineations when the intrigue is closed, the 
collision terminated, and he has to report the results of the subsidence. 
In these volumes we find him careless, censorious, credulous. He 
accepts hearsays. He believes a rumour where prepossession biasses 
belief. He trifles, exaggerates, and ignores that reasonable historical 
scepticism which every annalist is bound to cultivate. Yet as a spec- 
tator he could not well avoid giving touches and sketches of “ what he 
saw, and part of which he was,’’ that have considerable value. His 
account of the Parliamentary debates is lively, impressive, and shows 
a master’s hand. The present work is properly called a journal. The 
author, it is true, omits to record or comment on every day ; but political 
or domestic occurrences are jotted down in orderly though interrupted 
succession. Walpole, says his editor, Dr. Doran, who supplies various 
annotations to the narrative, has detailed the daily intrigues, the 
defeats and triumphs, the alternate exaltation and depression, the 
glory and the shame, of a critical and eventful epoch. Among the topics 
of this journal we may enumerate the imprisonment of the Queen of 
Denmark in the castle of Cronenberg ; the controversy on the Thirty- 
nine Articles; the Royal Marriage Bill; the marriage of Walpole’s 
illegitimate niece, Lady Waldegrave, with the King’s brother, the 
Duke of Gloucester ; affairs of the Kast Indian Company, and trial and 
acquittal of Lord Clive; the Middlesex election; the war with 
America; French politics ; conduct of the Prince of Wales; career of 
Lord Rockingham ; character of Lord Shelburne; Gordon riots; state 
of the nation ; and the obstinacy, negligence, and despotic tendencies 
of the King. There is abundance of gossip, fashionable and political, 
in these volumes; witticisms and anecdotes also are not wanting. 

In rejoining Lord Byron at La Mira, on the banks of the Brenta, in 
the summer of 1817, the author of “ Italy” found him employed upon 
the fourth canto of “Childe Harold.” Lord Broughton noticed that it 
did not remark on several objects which appeared to him worthy of 
celebration, furnished the author with a list of those objects, and gave 
him reasons for the selection. Byron then engaged him to write notes 
for the whole canto. The commentary supplied was too bulky for an 
appendix to the poem. Hence a division of the notes into two parts ; 
one of which was attached to the canto, while the other appeared in a 
separate volume of “ Historical Illustrations.” The two parts, with 
revisions and explanatory comments, are recombined in the present 
volume, which has a threefold interest, being at once historical, bio- 
graphical, and archzological.!4 The work opens with brief notices of ° 
Byron, Shelley, Madame de Staél, Schlegel, Bonstetten, and General 
Duffa. “ Bonstetten,” says Lord Broughton, “denied positively the 
truth of the story which originated with one of Voltaire’s medical 
attendants, namely, that he died a death of terror and despair: and 





14 “Italy. Remarks made in several Visits, from the year 1816 to 1854. By 
the Right Honourable Lord Broughton, G.0.B. In two volumes. Vol, I, 
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he added, that the physician himself confessed the pious imposture, 
and what is more strange, excused it.” A short notice of the French 
kingdom of Lombardy is followed by an account of the secret society. 
Previous to the downfall of Napoleon a widely-extended conspiracy 
had been formed in his Italian provinces, having for its object the 
long-desired unattainable independence of the whole peninsula. This 
secret was in the possession of four thousand persons, calling them- 
selves freemasons, and communicating by the masonic signs employed 
in England. They were governed by rules, and conducted by chiefs 
known only to themselves. Thus Prince Eugene was grand-master of 
Lombardy, but the private grand-master was the real head of the 
_brotherhood. In passing through Lombardy, Murat confided to a 
merchant, of whom he borrowed money, his scheme of raising an army 
of 80,000 men, and declaring the independence of Italy. ‘The conse- 
quence was that the secret transpired, and discord arose between Murat 
and Eugene and their respective partisans, which put an end to all chance 
of co-operation between the Neapolitans and Lombards, and was pro- 
bably the real cause of the unfortunate policy adopted by the viceroy 
at Mantua. While Murat proclaimed the independence of Italy, 
Eugene preferred constancy to his great benefactor, and in his declara- 
tion of 4th February, 1814, pronounced “ Fidelity,’ not “ Liberty,” 
the watchword of all true Italians: This division terminated in the 
Revolution of 20th April, the murder of Prina, a provisional govern- 
ment, and the recovery by the Austrians of Milan and all Lombardy. 
“ Beauharnais,” says Lord Broughton, “like his great step-father, was 
fond of the chase, that is of shooting, coursing, and hunting, in a very 
unsportsmanlike style.” According to Madame de Staél, not an incon- 
testable authority, he used “frequently to balance himself on one leg 
while overlooking the card parties at his court circles—a notorious 
trick of the two last legitimate sovereigns of France.” Historical 
notices on the Paduans, Greeks in Venice, the Armenians of St. Lazaro, 
of Austrian administration, and sections on various Italian celebrities 
—Canova, Tasso, Boccaccio, Dante, Petrarch and Laura—mostly re- 
printed from “Childe Harold,’ with additions, will repay perusal. 
The archzological and descriptive portion of Lord Broughton’s 
“Italy”? occupies about 400 pages, discussing the remains of Repub- 
lican Rome, the causes of dilapidation, the Capitol, the temples, 
churches, prisons, castles, tombs, and pyramids. Lord Broughton ab- 
stains from an intended narration of the events that have occurred 
in Italy since 1848, in apprehension of the unhappy results that might 
follow from a truthful recital; and while he regards the Sardinian Govern- 
ment as the main obstacle to the democratic confederation of the 
Italian States, he declares that the only chance of constitutional 
freedom being established throughout the Italian Peninsula depends 
on the permanence of the present Sardinian system. An essay on the 
present literature of Italy, first published in 1818, exhibits the intel- 
lectual characteristics, and reviews the literary productions of Cesarotte, 
Mazza, Parini, Alfieri, Pindemonte, Monti, and Foseolo. 

At the period of Lord Broughton’s visit to Byron in Italy, the Earl 
of Dundonald, having no professional employment, in consequeace of 
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his expulsion from the British naval service by the powerful political 
party whom he had offended, accepted service under the Chilian 
Government.!5 A certain amount of hostile prepossession invariably 
attends individual action when it contradicts established rules, and if 
opinion on the subject of unprofessional conduct was less severe in 
1817 than it is now, the sentence of acquittal depended on the political 
sympathy of the self-appointed judge. Lord Cochrane’s mission to 
Chili had scarcely become known, when Spanish influence induced the 
British ministry to pass a “Foreign Enlistment Act,” the penal 
clauses of which were suggested by his assumption of service without 
permission under a strange and unacknowledged government. Exposed 
to obloquy, and encountering enmity at home for the part he had taken 
in the liberation of South America, Lord Cochrane was equally un- 
fortunate in the treatment which he received abroad. His disinterested 
devotion to the cause which he elected to serve, his pecuniary sacrifices, 
his brilliant and valuable exploits, his political sagacity, were met with 
selfish opposition and shameless ingratitude on the part of the govern- 
ment he succoured. Praise indeed was not wanting. Warm ex- 
pressions of gratitude to the naval service collectively, and to himself 
personally, abounded, but neither the admiral nor the squadron 
received any more substantial reward. During the greater part of the 
war of independence, the subsistence of the crews, and the repairs and 
equipments of the Chilian armament, were solely provided for by 
Lord Cochrane’s own exertions. Spanish ships of war and merchant 
vessels captured by the squadron, money, provisions, and stores, which 
fell into their hands, were voluntarily devoted to State exigencies. 
After the expiration of thirty years, Chili granted its liberator the 
inadequate sum of 60001. in full of all demands ; and this with the 
knowledge that litigations, arising out of the orders of her former 
government, had subjected him to a loss of more than three times the 
amount. Thus the liberation of both countries was achieved at a 
heavy pecuniary sacrifice to himself. These are the principal points 
brought out in the first volume of the narrative. In the second 
Lord Dundonald records the circumstances under which he was 
induced to accept the command, or rather organization of the first 
Brazilian navy. It details the complete expulsion of all Portuguese 
armaments, naval and military, from the eastern shores of the South 
American continent by the squadron alone. In spite of previous 
stipulations, the ships, money, and valuables of every kind captured 
under Imperial orders were declared to be no¢ enemy’s property. 
Compensation, however, for the ships taken was awarded by his 
Imperial Majesty, but never paid by the ministers to whom the 
order was given. Lord Cochrane was summarily dismissed the service 
without compensation for his claims, which, after a repudiation of 
thirty years, were fully recognised as having been due from the 
beginning. Even then the Brazilian Government satisfied its own 
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sense of justice, by an award of less than one-half of the simple interest 
of the stipulated amount, retaining the whole of the principal ad- 
mitted to be due. Compulsory discretion has for many years imposed 
silence on the sufferer, but in the eighty-third year of his chequered 
life a sense of duty to himself and his family has impelled the wronged 
and gallant seaman to meet by anticipation the aspersions of men 
devoid of generous impulses, and incapable of appreciating high 
motives. In addition to the narrative of his struggles with selfish 
factions and corrupt governments, Lord Dundonald supplies a clear 
and intelligible recital of the events and fortunes of war. The splendid 
daring, the rapid combination and nautical skill of the brave commander, 
are exhibited less effectively than they might have been had he spared 
us the controversial detail that overlays the story, and weakens the 
impression. We may refer to the capture of Valdivia for a proof of 
audacious dexterity seldom paralleled ; to that of the Esmeralda under 
the batteries of Callao, and in circumstances of complicated difficulty, 
for a testimony of skill and courage perhaps never surpassed ; 
and to the incessant pursuit of the enemy’s ships, till the Spanish 
navy was eliminated from the waters of the Pacific, for an example of 
a patient and indomitable persistency. ‘The talent, perseverance, and 
energy displayed in the formation and command of the Chilian navy 
entitle Lord Dundonald to high prajse, both on moral and professional 
grounds ; and his tale of wrong, adventure, and exculpation, will be 
read with a large measure of responsive emotion. Should his life be 
spared, the author intends to follow these Memoirs with a narrative of 
his former experiences in the British navy, an exposition of the 
services he was not permitted to render, and remarks on his connexion 
with the liberation of Greece. 

Among the heroes of our Indian war must be numbered the com- 
mander of Hodson’s Horse, and the captor of the King of Delhi and 
his sons. A record of his early life, and his gallant career as a soldier, 
written by his brother, the Rev. G. H. Hodson, does justice to a man 
of high personal courage and great soldierly accomplishment. In 
reviewing the progress of this gallant officer we can scarcely refuse to 
ratify the estimate formed of his merits by his enthusiastic and ad- 
miring biographer. For his acts of individual prowess he assimilates 
him now to a northern chieftain “riding on Border foray,” now toa 
captain of free lances, now to a Paladin of old, and now to a Christian 
soldier of our own time. William Hodson, third son of the Archdeacon 
of Stafford and Canon of Lichfield, was born at Maisemore Court, near 
Gloucester, on 19th March, 1821. His boyhood was distinguished by 
an affectionate disposition, joyous character, and quickness of observa- 
tion. Till his fifteenth year he was educated almost entirely at home. 
He was then sent to Rugby, where his feats of activity still live in the 
traditions of the school. From Rugby young Hodson went, in 
October, 1840, to Trinity College, Cambridge. Though fairly 





16 “Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life in India, being Extracts from the Letters 
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acquainted with classical literature, he was prevented by constitutional 
ailment from close pursuit of scholarly studies, and, after taking his 
degree in 1844, decided on an active life. After a brief apprenticeship 
to arms in the Guernsey Militia, he entered the East India Company’s 
service. After a short stay at Agra, he was appointed to do duty with 
the 2nd Grenadiers, and a few weeks only had elapsed when he was 
called on to take his part in the great battles of the Sutlej. His con- 
duct won the approbation of General Napier. Exchanging into the 
1st Fusiliers, he went to Simla, on a visit to Sir H. Lawrence, who 
procured him employment in the Punjaub, as second in command to 
the corps of Guides recently organized by himself, and also as assistant 
to the Resident at Lahore. Busied with road-making and surveying, 
Lieutenant Hodson was again summoned to the field. At the affair 
of Buddee Pind his personal gallantry and energy, witnessed in his 
combat with a formidable akhalee (fanatic), received the strong expres- 
sion of the Governor-General’s satisfaction. On 26th March, 1849, 
the Punjaub became for ever a British province, and William Hod- 
son’s occupation was gone. During the two years in which he had pre- 
sided over the destinies of a large tract of country, he had, with a 
small force of 120 men, cleared it of the enemy, collected revenues, and 
paid 15,000/. into the treasury, from the proceeds of property taken 
from the rebels over and above the required amount. ‘Transferred by 
Sir H. Lawrence’s interposition to the civil department as Civil Com- 
missioner, he proceeded with his indefatigable patron on a tour of 
inspection in Cashmere and Thibet. Returning to Simla, he was 
honourably received by Lord Dalhousie and Sir C. Napier, and soon 
after appointed personal assistant to the Commissioner of the Cis- 
Sutlej States. On the 5th January, 1852, Lieutenant Hodson married 
the widow of John Mitford, Esq., of Exbury, Hants. In the 
September of the same year he received the command of the Guides, 
which he had long coveted, and which Lumsden’s departure for Eng- 
land now rendered vacant. This regiment consisted of 850 men, 
divided into three troops and six companies, no two being of the same 
race. Two years of frontier warfare followed, and his reputation grew 
with his deserts. Three years after, he experienced a reverse. His 
unprecedented position provoked jealousy and stimulated animosity, 
till he found himself overwhelmed by a mass of charges affecting his 
conduct, both in his military and civil capacity. The undeniable con- 
fusion in the regimental accounts, inherited from his predecessor, 
favoured these charges. A court of inquiry was convened, but official 
enmity procured a delay in the delivery of its report, and, as a result of 
this delay, Hodson was superseded. Subsequently an examiner was 
appointed, but his report, which was also favourable, was suppressed. 
At this juncture the rebellion broke out, and Hodson, with the first 
European Bengal Fusiliers, marched to Delhi, With the intelligence 
department entirely his own, and second only to Beecher in the 
Quartermaster-General’s department, he received a commission to raise 
a body of irregular horse. With this regiment he performed good and 
gallant service before Delhi, the particulars connected with the siege 
of which city are given in Lieutenant Hodson’s own vivid narrative, 
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and in graphic letters from his brother-officers. The King of Delhi 
surrendered to this gallant officer. Hodson, now a captain, learned 
that he would not now be required to justify his previous conduct. 
After many a feat of daring enterprise, Major Hodson, for he had again 
received promotion, approached the walls of Lucknow. The assault was 
successful. He entered the breach with General Napier, and several 
others, and was mortally wounded, when advancing with the troops on 
the Begum’s Kotee on foot. His rare excellence was then universally 
acknowledged. His romantic daring and knowledge of Asiatic cha- 
racter were publicly attested, and Lord Clyde pronounced him the 
most brilliant soldier under his command. 

Among the few who, in the judgment of an eloquent historian of 
the United States, have gained abiding glory, is the friend of Locke, 
and the founder of a commonwealth on the basis of perfect religious 
freedom, William Penn. This judgment, coincident with the collec- 
tive verdict of mankind, the unfavourable opinion of an English histo- 
rian seeks to reverse. Some years since Mr. Hepworth Dixon chal- 
lenged the statements of Lord Macaulay, and adduced evidence in- 
tended to clear the character of a man “whose name has become a 
synonym for probity and philanthropy.” This evidence has failed to 
convince Lord Macaulay, who repeats his previous accusations. Mr. 
Paget, with a greater array of printed authorities, but following the 
same line of argument as Mr. Dixon, now assumes the office of Penn’s 
vindicator..7_ His case is well put, and admirably argued. The 
counts in Lord Macaulay’s indictment against Penn are nine. Each 
of these Mr. Paget examines separately, comparing the historian’s 
paraphrase with original documents, and, as we think, clearly estab- 
lishing Lord Macaulay’s inability to tell “a plain unvarnished tale,” 
one in which rhetorical predilections shall be strictly subordinated to 
moral preferences. In addition to making good this charge of uncon- 
scious artistic exaggeration, Mr. Paget has shown Lord Macaulay’s 
conclusions to be sometimes precipitate and sometimes unfounded. In 
the case of the maids of Taunton, for instance, all the existing evi- 
dence indicates that the agent employed in the reprehensible negotia- 
tion was not William Penn, but George Penne. Again, the construc- 
tion put by the historian on the philanthropist’s presence at the exe- 
cution of Cornish and Gaunt is unnecessarily calumnious. The 
suspicion of Penn’s participation in Preston’s Jacobite plot rests on 
indifferent testimony, while the collateral imputations of Lord 
Macaulay are mainly disproved by the evidence of Penn’s earlier bio- 
graphers, Croese and Besse. Penn’s intervention in the Magdalen 
College difficulty is undoubtedly attributable to the request of the 
Fellows themselves. Dr. Hough distinctly says that Penn made no 
suggestion of accommodation, and the utmost that can be alleged 
against the “courtly Quaker” is a desire to make “things pleasant” 
for the King. The position of an intermediator is in itself one which 





7 «* An Inquiry into the Evidence relating to the Charges brought by Lord 
) Macaulay against William Penn.” By John Paget, Esq., Barrister-at-law, 
_ William Blackwood and Son, 1858. 
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favours the charge of compromise and time-serving. Penn may have 
been willing to carry his “courtliness” to the verge of honourable 
concession, but are we therefore to pronounce him a broker in simony 
and a suborner of perjury? There is one point in which we are at 
issue with Mr. Paget. He refers to the address of the Quakers pre- 
sented by Penn to the King as proving that the concurrence of Parlia- 
ment with the royal declaration of liberty of conscience was an 
acknowledged condition of its validity. To us it appears merely to 
intimate a conviction that the commercial effects of the measure would 
be so advantageous that its arbitrariness would be readily condoned. 
The petitioners assume that the “King’s word” will give them a 
continuance of religious freedom “ during his reign ;’’ and they go on 
to express a hope that its anticipated results may make it so 
acceptable to the Parliament as to secure it to their posterity in after 
times. The general impression left on our mind by a perusal of Mr. 
Paget’s book is that in part his vindication of Penn is affirmatively 
successful, and in part negatively so. In some instances he estab- 
lishes the innocence of the Quaker hero; and where he does not 
establish his innocence, he shows the inconclusive nature of the evi- 
dence that asserts his guilt. 





BELLES LETTRES AND ART. 


r - already well-known translations of the minor poems and ballads 

of Goethe, by Professor Aytoun and Mr. Martin, are here re- 
published in a collected form.! They are a selection merely of those 
elaborate yet numerous compositions which were so lavishly scattered 
by the great and prolific genius of Goethe. Strong and graceful, deep 
and playful, wise and tender, he has excelled in every kind of compo- 
sition, and may claim the homage and admiration of every reader. 
It is emphatically to Mr. Carlyle that the appreciation of Goethe in 
England is due, for the translation of his earliest drama by Sir Walter 
Seott did scarcely more than make his name known to an English 
public, then little studious of German, and half-disposed to attribute to 
the translator the chief merit of the original. Numbers have been 
proud to follow in the direction indicated by Mr. Carlyle, and now we 
have versions of nearly all Goethe’s writings, this last contribution 
being perhaps the ablest. It is evident, nevertheless, that the merit 
of these translations is by no means equal, and that some were under- 
taken at more felicitous and propitious moments than others; the 
author’s meaning, however, is usually, though uot always, accurately 
rendered; but a literal, idiomatic version was not to be expected, and 
would scarcely have been pleasing. ‘The version by Mr. Martin of 
“ Prometheus,” an unfinished fragment, reads less like a translation 





1 « Poems and Ballads of Goethe.”’ By W. E. Aytoun and T. Martin. Black- 
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than any piece in the volume, though the “ Dance of Death,” by the 
same gentleman, is a striking instance of facility in rendering Teutonic 
into English. Mr. Aytoun’s “ Exculpation” preserves much of Goethe’s 
peculiar manner. 


“Wilt thou dare to blame the woman for her seeming sudden changes, 
Swaying east and swaying westward, as the breezes shake the tree? 
Fool! thy selfish thought misguides thee—find the man that never ranges, 

Woman wavers but to seek him—Is not then the fault in thee ?” 


The translation of the “ King in Thule” is altogether spiritless, and 
very inferior to one which jas Jong been in print. It is in the match- 
less “ Bride of Corinth” that the joint merits of the translators are 
most evident ; that poem reads, especially in the original, though the 
English is excellent, as if in the night-watches the spirit of the past 
had descended upon Goethe, like a tongue of flame; and he writes as 
if inspired by the genius of ancient Poetry. It tells how 


** When new faiths are born 
Love and troth are torn 
Rudely from the heart, howe’er it bleed.” 


The literary executors of the late Sir Aubrey de Vere have thought 
his dramas worth republishing? (the first appeared in 1822-3); and as 
they are distinguished by refined taste, and possess considerable literary 
ability, though wanting in dramatic power, the public may possibly 
endorse their opinion. They have the fault of being too rhetorical, 
Julian especially ; for the Duke of Mercia, at least during the early 
scenes, has more dramatic activity. Julian the Apostate, as he has 
been called by those Christian writers who have slandered a Pagan 
hero to flatter the cruel and treacherous Constantine, appears at the 
commencement of the play at the head of his victorious army in Gaul, 
which, on receipt of intelligence that it is to be sent from the scene 
of success to the succour of the discomfited Emperor Constantius in 
Thrace, mutinies, and compels the half-reluctant Julian, as yet only 
Cesar, to accept the imperial dignity, and to march upon Byzantium. 
The Pagan priest, Maximus, the arch machinator of the piece, is the 
instrument by which Julian’s previous change of creed is effected, and 
he appears throughout as unscrupulous as any of those more modern 
ecclesiastical advisers whose baneful counsels have assisted to topple 
thrones, when they had only meant to enslave the nations. ‘The 
drama ends with the death of Julian, betrayed in a battle with King 
Sapor, by the treacherous Maximus, so that Sir Aubrey utterly disre- 
gards the “ unities ;” but there can be no doubt that action distributed 
over so long a period, is scarcely conducive to the interest and vigour 
of a dramatic form of writing. The expression historically attributed 
to the dying emperor is duly put into the mouth of the hero, though 
much weakened by translation. As hinted above, this drama is rather 
distinguished by rhetorical excellence than appropriate power, though 





3 Julian the Apostate and the Duke of Mercia.” Historical Dramas: By 
Sir Aubrey de Vere. London: Basil M. Pickering. 1858, 
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there are touches of a higher order of merit, as in the complaint of 
Julian, who finds an imperial pillow an uneasy resting-place. 


“My eyes are ever open 
Upon the past and future—I am denied 
Oblivion. It was not so, Constantia, 
It was not so.” 


The traitor Maximus, meditating in the stillness of night, without 
the camp, on his schemes of treachery, which are approaching their 
crisis, says— : 

Would rather front the whirlwind of the desert 

Or voice of thunder, with its wild concomitants, 

Lightning, and swelling winds, and sheeted rain, 

Than this placidity of nature,—gazing 

Thus on yon steadfast stars, I could half fancy 

That supernatural eyes looked down on me 

From the calm depth of heaven ; and this breathless 

Pause in the world’s life seems as if all earth 

Lay hushed, that not a sound might interrupt 

The ear of the all-present Deity.” 


A curious inversion of the character which Lady Macbeth partly 
draws of her husband, is placed by Sir Aubrey in the mouth of the 
priest Maximus, who is criticising the very natural indecision of the 
Empresses Eusebia and Constantia— 


“Weak, shallow women! fathomless and witless 
You see the way, but fear to tread it; long 
With full as deep desires as men, yet shrink 
From the accomplishment. You would be great 
But lack the daring.” 


The action of the Duke of Mercia turns upon the conflict between 
the Danes and Anglo-Saxons after the death of Ethelred, in whose 
reign, chiefly at the instigation of Edric, Duke of Mercia, occurred 
the ruthless massacre of St. Brice, in which even the women and 
children of Danish blood settled in England were destroyed. After 
much indecisive strife between the hosts of Canute and Edmund Iron- 
side, son of Ethelred, the two kings agree to decide their right to the 
throne of England by duel. In this conflict, which gives life and 
action to the concluding scene, Edmund, who looks all over like a 
winner, is treacherously stabbed by Edric, whose hatred he had earned 
by the stern and contemptuous rebukes of his cruelty and faithless- 
ness, which the brave and honest Edmund had at various times ad- 
ministered to the Duke of Mercia. 

It is scarcely too much to say, that no one who has a full conception 
of the epic perfection of the Iliad* will ever publish another translation. 
The attempts that have been made have originated some good poetry, 
but have failed to transfase into a foreign medium any considerable 





3 «The Iliad of Homer.” Translated into blank verse by Ichabod Charles 
aight M.A., translator of Danté. Books 1.—VI. Cambridge: Macmillan and 
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portion of its peculiar merit, or of its idiomatic character. Fanaticism, 
shown even in the admiration of genius, is decisive of the absence of 
true appreciation and of good taste, like that, for example, which seeks 
to consecrate the quibbles or the nonsense which Shakspeare has 
allowed to deform the greatness of his dramas; but surely the Iliad 
must inspire all who are penetrated by its power and beauty, with a 
sense of unapproachable perfection ; the actions and incidents of the 
poem are familiar to all, and that is nearly as much as can be expected 
from any past or future version. It has been idly written of late that 
Homer is not honoured as he deserves to be in this country ; people 
wearied with business, or bored by ennui, are not likely to take to the 
perusal of Greek heroic verse for amusement, and the great bulk of 
readers are at all times satisfied with the newspaper or the novel. The 
genuine love of the highest order of poetry is not, and can never be, 
common; and all poets have an exoteric as well as an esoteric fol- 
lowing—the former but retlecting the taste or fashion of the day, louder 
and more eager in the profession of a spurious idolatry for Klopstock, 
Ossian, or Mr. Robert Montgomery, than in doing honour to the 
greatest creations of Shakspeare or of Goethe ; but Homer is the only 
poet who has received the impartial homage of all civilized nations. 
Shakspeare, worshipped in England and Germany, sometimes fanati- 
cally and unreasonably, is foolishness to Frenchmen, except a very few 
of the most highly informed. Milton is read by many in England, be- 
eause they regard him as the champion genius of Christianity, not be- 
cause of his sublimity, and they are blinded by his stately and noble 
diction, to the comparative meagreness of action and want of epic pro- 
priety in his great poem; in France he is, however, much more 
honoured than in Germany, and while Frenchmen point to Corneille 
and Racine as the equals of him of Avon, they acknowledge the epic 
superiority of Milton. Dryden has few readers now, even among the 
ever-decreasing number who have a relish for the greatest creations of 
the imagination ; but Homer has never ceased from the esteem of 
men; the fable of the Iliad has been familiar to thousands for thou- 
sands of years, and will be read by thousands as remote from the men 
of the present day as they are from Adam. Mr. Wright’s ambition has 
led him to essay the version which has given rise to the preceding re- 
marks. Not content with the difficulties attending a metrical transla- 
tion of Danté, he has devoted much time and pains, with sadly in- 
adequate results, to a translation of Homer. It is an ungracious task 
to criticise severely, but the only praise that can be given is the cold 
praise of a tolerably faithful rendering; of spirit or fire there are 
scarcely any traces, and the magnificent Greek is turned into the tamest 
English. For example, it is scarcely possible to adjure the Supreme 
Being in language more worthy of the theme than in that verse with 
which Agamemnon begins his prayer to Zeus— 


Zev, xvdvore, peytote, KeAawwedes, aOeps vatwv.—x.T.d. 
which is translated into such spiritless English as— 


OQ, thou who hast thy dwelling in the sky, 
Most glorious, most supreme, veiled in dark clouds.’ 
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This is only not so bad as a French version of — 
Tlory’ A@evain, epvowrron, dia Oeawy, 


which we noticed in a French translation of the Iliad found lying in 
the window of an hotel at Nice one wet day, and very amusing it 
proved—* Réspectable divinité, protectrice des cités, la plus puissante 
des déesses qui habitent Olympe’’—in the very spirit of Hannah 
More invoking the Goddess of Wisdom, at the head of a tea-table, 
surrounded by blue-stockings. 

The best bit we have remarked in Mr. Wright is the description 
of Apollo hastening to revenge his insulted priest— i 


“ Upon his shoulder hung 
Quiver and bow; and as he moved in wrath 
The arrows rattled. Dark he came like night, 
Then sat aloof and winged a deadly shaft. 
Forth as it flew, amid the ships heneath, 
With sound terrific twanged the silver bow.” 


O 3 que vuKre couxwe, may have suggested part of Milton’s description 
of “ Death,” so that Mr.Wright’s unintentional plagiarism is certainly 
excusable, 

Discretion is as much the better part of authorship as of soldier- 
ship, though it would have marred the joke if Falstaff had enumerated 
all the advantages of that invaluable quality. Many men of fair 
abilities and considerable acquirements would, by its timely exercise, 
have at least been prevented from publishing in rhyme what they 
themselves would scarce think worth saying in prose. Blank verse 
and sonnets are especially liable to be thus abused, and are made the 
vehicles, most unwillingly we should imagine, of moral, religious, . 
pathetic, plaintive, amorous, and romantic platitudes, to an unsympa- 
thizing public. Yet sometimes gold glitters in a heap of gravel, and 
we detected one such spangle in these Lays of Middle Age,* and are 
well pleased to separate it from its earthy fellowship; it occurs in the 
“ Address to the Skylark,’ as the bird is supposed to be soaring sky- 
ward in the early morning sunshine. 

“ Haply thou’st gazed through the long gloom of night 
On some fair star, 
Yet dreaded to pursue a darkling flight 
Untried—afar— 
And now ascend’st to track by morning’s light 
Her silver car ! 


There is also an allusion to the fate of poor Hugh Miller, which is 
not without poetic feeling, and something even better. 


“ Alone with God he walked where the young past 
Leapt into a far prying look 
He burned for light to cast on Moses’ book. 
Creation grew around him vague and vast ; 
How days were ages, and great ages days. 





4 *‘ Lays of Middle Age, and other Poems.” By James Hedderwick. Catn- 
bridge : Macmillan and Co. 1859. 
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He, Miller, sang in unrhymed mystic strain, 
Till, spying a beyond that mocked his gaze, 

He staggered onward with a wildered brain, 
And burst life’s gates to learn the truth at last.” 


This might, however, have been expressed better in any other form of 
versification than the sonnet, which sounds exotic and inharmonious in 
English hands, Milton’s only excepted. * 

‘Surely the exceeding triteness of “ Unwritten Fancies” should have 
been a sufficient plea for their remaining unwritten; nor has Lord 
Macaulay cause to congratulate himself on his appearance in “ Genius 
and Presumption.’ There is much flunkeyism in “ Once and Again,” 
and whatever virtues her Majesty may possess, we never heard that 
“ high-bred pallor” was one of them. 

We are glad to see Miss Johnstone again in print, in this volume of 
lively sketches, professing to be from the life ; but though much less 
didactic and pretentious than Miss Edgeworth, she has contrived to 
infuse a certain moral element, in virtue of which poetical justice is 
distributed more generally than we find it to be in nature. All her 
sketches possess merit, and testify to the sound condition of her head 
and heart, though she is a little hard upon particular classes.  Capi- 
talists, for instance, who, however, are remarkably well able to defend 
themselves, are generally unsentimental, it is true, hard-fisted, and 
occasionally hardhearted, it may be, but they find sustenance for 
thousands whom sentimentalists might leave to starve; nor is it 
altogether fair to taunt shopkeepers’ assistants with their unwarlike 
propensities, or wonder at their preference for unmanly occupation over 
the refined associations connected with a barrack dormitory. All 
Anglo-Saxon youths like adventure; and if the army is ever properly 
constituted, men of a superior class will enter its ranks; but who that 
can do better, will associate with the brutal and ignorant, for the privi- 
lege of being commanded by imbeciles or martinets. 

At last there is a critical biography of Lessing,’ such as he de- 
serves, containing not only a full account of the incidents of his che- 
quered existence, but also a careful analysis of his prose and poetry. 
The latter, though not forgotten, is seldom read, even in Germany ; it 
had its day, and deserved no more, as the robust and acute intellect of 
its author probably anticipated. His imagination was very subor- 
dinate to his other endowments ; and he shone much more in criticism 
than independent authorship. Indeed, as a critic of literature, but 
especially of art, he has never been surpassed ; and though in the first 
character he has been accused of even gross injustice to the tragic 
dramatists of France, there are many who share his opinions, even if 
it is a prejudice, that French tragedy savours much more of the stage 
and its appurtenances, than of the emotions and passions of mankind. 
Herr Stahr has devoted the last twenty years of his life to collecting 





5 «*A Few out of Thousands, their Sayings and Doings.” By Augusta John- 
stone. London: Groombridge andSons. 1859. 

6 «©G, E, Lessing, Sein Leben, und Seine Werke.” Von Adolf Stahr. Erst 
und Zweiter Theile. London: Williams and Norgate. 1859. 
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the materials of this biography, and in maturing the critical remarks 
on Lessing’s writings. ‘This labour, he declares, has been a special 
piece of good fortune granted by Fate, in that it has strengthened and 
elevated his own convictions, by leading him to an earnest study of 
this great critic of ancient art. 

Herr Grimm has given us a volume of critical essays? upon a 
variety of interesting subjects ; as Alfieri and Madame Ristori, the 
great actress who gave such effect to his character of Myrrha; the 
Venus of Milo; on Lord Byron and Leigh Hunt; the expectation of 
the Last Judgment, by the sculptor Cornelius; Dryden and Dave- 
nant’s version of Shakspeare’s Tempest ; the German theatre in the 
sixteenth century, with numerous specimen translations ; Raphael and 
Michael Angelo; Frederick the Great, and Lord Macaulay; and, 
lastly, Schiller and Goethe—a theme which seems to Germans well 
nigh inexhaustible. The essay on Alfieri, though giving some account 
of his life and writings, principally consists of an elaborate critique on 
the tragedy of Myrrha. It is narrated how that at five-and-twenty, 
having found nothing better than ennui and satiety from the wayward 
and headstrong proceedings of his youth, Alfieri experienced the first 
afflatus of authorship in the sick-room of a mistress, who, though ill- 
qualified to arrest his affection, or to deserve his respect, he watched 
during an illness with the fidelity of a dog; and as he sat all day in 
that sick chamber without opening his lips, perfect silence having been 
enjoined, he covered a few sheets which lay on the table with melo- 
dramatic sketches, to kill time merely, and without ulterior design of 
publication. But the power was roused, ennui in a manner disap- 
peared, and the dear-bought knowledge furnished by the fiery passions 
which had burnt unrestrained in his earlier days, was put to good 
account, for he knew how to depict the emotions which experience 
had taught him. The lady recovered, and the manuscript remained for a 

ear, neglected beneath the cushions of a couch. In the meantime he 
awe with her, though not without a variety of unpleasant proceed- 
ings on her part; and betook himself to somewhat desultory com- 
position in a dramatic form, On the 16th June, 1776, his tragedy of 
Cleopatra was acted at Turin, and very well received. Proud and in- 
dependent as he was, this novel success made a very strong impression 
upon him, for in his brief autobiography he declares that no love-fever 
had ever possessed him so strongly as the dramatic estrus which now 
took possession of him. But in the acquisition of French he had 
neglected his own more harmonious and flexible language, and became 
painfully aware that he was unable to write classical Italian ; to the 
acquisition of this necessary knowledge he now vehemently gave 
himself, more suo, and meanwhile his two next tragedies were writ- 
ten in French prose. In 1782 his Antigone was performed at Turin 
by acompany of “ distinguished amateurs,’ with considerable applause. 
It is, however, to the tragedy of Myrrha that his highest reputation 
as a dramatist is due. It was from Ovid that the suggestions for the 
leading character of the piece, the unhappy Myrrha herself, were de- 
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rived, but Alfieri has considerably modified it, as represented by the 
Latin poet, and the repellent nature of her madness is much softened, 
so as to interest rather than disgust. She is without doubt the 
greatest of Alfieri’s creations, but has scarcely existed as a stage cha- 
racter, except in the acting of Madame Ristori, whose conception and 
representation of it approached nearly to perfection. It is, however, 
scarcely pleasant to witness on the stage, as it is difficult to avoid mingling 
with the mere tragic element something that instinctively shocks the 
least critical taste. Alfieri died in 1803, in his fifty-fourth year, and 
lies at Florence, buried in the same church which holds the ashes of 
Michael Angelo—“ Eine wiirdige Nachbarschaft fiir den Dichter, und 
Keine unwiirdige fiir den Bildhauer, der so einsam war, und so gewal- 
tige Werke geschaifen hat.” 

We can but indicate the subjects of the remaining essays, which 
contain much honest and sound criticism, with an occasional propensity 
to over-ornateness in the style; that on Goethe and Schiller, the last and 
longest, suggests little that has not been said by others on this over- 
fertile theme of German discussion. In the remarks upon Lord 
Macaulay’s unlucky Essay on “ Frederick der Grosse,” Grimm is singu- 
larly fair; he considers that the great English critic looked on the 
Prussian sovereign from an unfavourable stand-point, and as necessarily 
uninfluenced by those emotions of respect, and even of reverence, with 
which all Germans regard their most successful man of action. This 
should have produced impartiality, but Frederick combined a capricious 
and unreasonable vanity with a power of exercising the sternest and 
most pitiless severity; a union of qualities which should be incom- 
patible, and which revolts us in the character of our own Elizabeth. 
It is his misfortune, too, that the weaknesses of his nature became con- 
spicuous in his treatment of the eminent foreigners whom he was 
fond of attracting to Berlin by splendid promises, which were never 
fulfilled. We know what Voltaire thought and wrote after rashly ac- 
cepting such an invitation, and there were others, such as Maupertuis, 
who had good reason to be dissatisfied ; but we firmly believe that the 
mean physiognomy, half hidden in the eternal cocked hat, with which 
his portraits make us familiar, relieved only by those brilliant eyes 
which might have lighted the face of a Jew money-lender, had some 
influence on Lord Macaulay’s eminently objective mind. Had Frederick 
ponvomed the heroic countenance of Cromwell or of Clive, however - 

arsh and unlovely the lineaments might otherwise have been, we 
might have had a picture of the soldier and the statesman only 
from that unrivalled pen, and the meannesses of his character would 
have slept undisturbed in the grave. 

If ever man was born a Christian preacher and exemplifier of human 
and social virtues, J. P. F. Richter? might claim to be such a man. From 
the fulness of his large, warm, and pious heart, he spoke and wrote much 
that men would be the better for heeding, and which he illustrated in 





8 “ Extracts froth the Works of Jean Paul F. Richter.” Selected and translated 
by Georgiana, Lady Chatterton. London: John W. Parker and Son. 1859. 
** Sketches of and from Jean Paul Richter.” London: A. W. Bennett. 1859, 
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his daily life. Like many others of his countrymen, he is rather difficult 
reading, but is readable, nevertheless, like one of Butler’s sermons, be- 
cause he worships in spirit and in truth, and recoils, with even more than 
the horror of the most honest unbeliever, from all cant and hypocrisy, 
even when he is chargeable with grotesqueness or puerility. Like 
most eminent contemporaries in his own country—the greatest of them, 
Goethe, almost alone excepted,—Richter was the son of poor parents, 
and, born amidst the grim solitudes and primitive manners of the 
Fichtel-gebirge, retained through life, unspotted from the world, a 
strong spiritual flavour of his early.environment. In common with other 
great literary men of that period, he struggled out of almost desperate 
poverty, which must have overwhelmed him, as it had thousands in 
past ages, but for the printing-press, the friend of the poor; and the 
metal which came out of such a trial was genuine, well purged of the 
dross of self-indulgence and sloth, and willing and capable for the 
hardest intellectual labour. Though unable to buy books, yet by the 
time he was twenty (1783) he had accumulated a tolerable library, 
by copying what he could not purchase; but when he went to the 
University of Leipsic to qualify for the hereditary clerical profession, 
he must have endured every hardship there short of absolute starvation. 
French opinions in matters of politics and theology were finding their 
way to Germany at that time, and it is recorded, though it sounds 
incredible, that the great-hearted German inclined much to the writings 
of Voltaire and Rousseau. It is true these were the coryphezi of 
French literature, but what apostles were they for men who were 
honestly in earnest? They might usefully enough sneer down the 
bigotry of the Gallican priesthood; they might justly assail the 
cruelty and arrogance of the local parliaments, or fairly ridicule the 
long suffering of a nation which could make gods out of Bourbons, 
and which had apparently come to believe that the Creator had made 
men in classes, so patiently and so tamely had they worn the yoke of 
tyranny and bigotry ; but what pretension had they to teach others, 
so much higher and better than themselves, as those German thinkers 
of whom Richter was only not the greatest ? 

He early attempted to relieve his necessities by authorship, and this 
took the shape of a satire on social follies and hypocrisies; the second 
attempt (“Greenland Lawsuits”) found a purchaser, and reached a second 
edition: it was but a gleam of good fortune, for nothing else that 
he wrote at that time proved saleable, and, though living like an 
anchorite, he got into debt, and in 1784, when he was just of age, had 
to beat.a retreat from Leipsic to the old domicile at Hof, where, his 
father having died before he went to the University, his mother and 
sisters were living in very straitened circumstances. Here he met 
his friend Otto, with whom he contracted one of those impassioned 
friendships peculiar to German students; he remained in or near Hof 
till 1790, getting his living partly by authorship and partly by private 
tutorship, a dreadful alternative at that time in Germany. In that 
year his “ Unsichtbare Loge” (Invisible Lodge) was begun, and 
published in 1793; it is a mélange of biographical details, with 
romantic and didactic reflections, which struck the fancy of the 
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publisher, Moritz, who sent him fifteen pounds for the first part of the 
work, which was never completed. As a story it is without interest, 
and, like most German novels and romances, is a mere vehicle for the 
moral, and in much less degree the political, speculations of its author. 
Henceforth his path was plainer; he had gained a hearing, and became 
popular, particularly with readers of the better sex, who were charmed 
with the romantic purity of his character and writings. He got a 
capital wife in 1798, one Caroline Mayer, and he deserved her. The 
kindest of men by nature, like Sir Walter Scott, he loved children 
and dogs; but it had been fortunate for the German public had he 
resembled the great Scotchman in his power of narration and in- 
vention of incident. Towards the close of life his sight became 
seriously impaired, and he died at the age of 62, in November, 1825. 

Lady Chatterton’s little volume is a selection of “ Pensées”’ 
extracted from Richter’s writings, chosen rather in accordance with 
the tastes of a somewhat spirituel woman chan with the judgment of 
a critic. The other little book is anonymous, contains more of detail, 
but is in no way remarkable for narrative power or critical ability. 
The compiler evinces a sincere admiration for Jean Paul, but omits to 
notice Mr. Carlyle’s excellent sketch of Richter in his “ Miscellanies.” 
Few of the reflections recorded are sufliciently striking or epigram- 
matic to justify extraction ; perhaps that on Herder and Schiller is as 
good as any. “ Both in youth intended to become surgeons, but 
Destiny said, ‘ No, there are deeper wounds than those of the body; 
heal the deeper ones ;’ and they both wrote.” 

What a world of trouble would have been saved, and how much 
ingenuity would have been spared, if Shakspeare had employed a few 
of the leisure hours which must have hung a little on his hands after 
the retirement to Stratford, in writing an autobiography! It is clear 
that he was not unconscious of his greatness, however little he 
may have anticipated the supremacy subsequently accorded to him 
wherever the English and the German languages are spoken. We 
eonfess to have taken up this little volume of Lord Campbell’s® with 
distrust, for we thought it might prove but another symptom of the 
desire to be perpetually before the public, which appears to us to charac- 
terise his judicial bearing. He has, however, brought great candour as 
well as acumen to the consideration of a subject which, after all that can 
be said about it; is of no real interest. Unreasonable popular prejudice, 
prone to the marvellous, has professed to think of Shakspeare as engaged 
after leaving school, during his early life at Stratford, in mere me- 
chanical occupation. Lord Campbell maintains the respectability of 
Shakspeare’s family, and his father’s competency to place him reputably 
in the world. ‘The elder Shakspeare, it is likely, improved his position 
while the son was growing to boyhood; but he must have been poor 
at Shakspeare’s nativity, judging from the meanness of the apartment 
to which tradition assigns this “ greatest birth of Time.” “ Respec- 
tability” is surely a word of modern invention, for trades and pro- 
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fessions were pretty much on a level in those days, at least in the 
country : it is certain that whatever his position was, Shakspeare did 
not like it, but left home and wife to try his doubtful fortune in London. 
Aubrey, without evidence, thinks he was a schoolmaster; Chalmers, 
Malone, and others, with Mr. Collier, that he was in an attorney’s office 
—not articled, however, for no printed or engrossed document remains 
which would have testified to this, and they could scarcely all have been 
lost. Yet there is unquestionable evidence, in the occasional phraseology 
of his dramas, of an acquaintance with the technicalities of legal practice, 
whith may have been owing to professional familiarity with them. 
Every one must have been struck with this, especially in Henry VLIZ., 
where the penalties attaching to Pramunire are so technically set forth ; 
and in 4s You Like It, where the Duke speaks like an attorney when he 
commands an “ extent to be made upon the house and lands” (Act III. 
scene 1) of Orlando’s treacherous brother. The external evidence is 
worth little enough—as, for example, Nash’s supposed libel on Shak- 
speare, wherein he is supposed to tax the successful actor and dramatist 
as having left the trade of “ noverint’’ (“‘ Be it known to all men, &c.) 
for authorship. Hamlet, which is thought to be alluded to in the libel, 
was one of the latest of Shakspeare’s plays, and appeared long after 
1589, when indeed he was only twenty-five, and had been but two or 
three years in London. There is some straining of evidence in a few 
of the quotations, and in the comments upon them, as was to be ex- 
pected ; for it proves the ingenuity of the commentator, if it does not 
advance the argument: the summing up is worthy a chief-justice— 
sagacious and impartial. He has said pretty well all that can be said 
on the subject; and people who care anything about the matter may 
form their own opinions, without the trouble of collating the dramas 
—one way or the other it is of little interest. Had we known accu- 
rately all the events of Shakspeare’s life, his works—even if they had 
excited less interest, which is possible—would have lacked the ample 
exposition which has been contributed by those acute and laborious 
scholiasts, whose reputations have flourished like ornamental parasites 
on his stately trunk. 

The Art literature of the year has been well begun by a familiar 
history of painting,’ in which, we presume, the technical details are 
left to Mr. Gullick, while Mr. Timbs furnishes the research, and 
especially the anecdotes. The earliest method of painting, known as 
Tempera, was so called because the colours were tempered with some 
glutinous medium, such as white of egg suspended in water, 
employed by the oldest Italian painters; for oil pigments were a 
Flemish invention, attributed to the Van Eycks, and only imported 
into Italy towards the middle of the fifteenth century. . There is a 
full history of wax painting, or; as it is more generally called, Encaustic, 
whether of Greek or Christian design ; of Mosaics, comprehending the 
earlier or Byzantine form, and the more modern or Romanesque ; of the 
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art of illuminating manuscripts and missals; of miniature, and particu- 
larly of fresco painting, from the earliest modern examples, beginning at 
the commencement of the fifteenth century with Masaccio and his 
pupils, to its highest development a century and more later under 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, Tintoretto and Paul Veronese, down to 
the modern German school, by which it has been again resuscitated, 
and of which Cornelius and Kaulbach are the greatest masters, 
“ Painting in ‘fresco,’ in Italian ‘al fresco,’ takes its name from 
being executed upon the last coat which the plasterer puts on when 
finishing a room, while it is freshly laid and still wet.” The remainder 
of the manual is devoted to a historical and technical account of oil 
and water-colour painting; it is essentially written for what the 
French call “gens du monde,” though the professional artist may add 
something to the literary knowledge of his own art by its perusal. 
The book will be a great relief to many of those innocent amateurs 
who are ashamed to be ignorant of the technicalities of an art, which 
men who are ignorant of everything else are apt to affect. The fol- 
lowing account of Pre-Raphaelitism, as given by its champion, Mr. 
Ruskin, will enlighten more than one reader :—* Pre-Raphaelitism is 
intended to combat the tendency of modern art to the pursuit of 
beauty at the expense of manliness and truth, and the servile imitation 
of the post-Raphaelite painters, to the neglect of the exact imitation 
of nature, thus resting in an imperfect reproduction of eclectic merit, 
which must result in conventional mannerism, and hinder, if not pre- 
vent, the artistic discovery and reproduction of new truth from the 
inexhaustible fountain of nature herself.” Mr. Ruskin repudiates the 
idea of the Pre-Raphaelite artists imitating any pictures; he avers 
that they merely oppose themselves to the modern system of teaching, 
and paint nature as it is around them, with the help of modern 
science, and with the earnestness of the men of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. This explanation will be satisfactory, we 
should think, to those bewildered groups which occasionally stare, with 
ill-concealed distaste and incredulity, at the Pre-Raphaelite tempera 
paintings imported of late years into the National Gallery. 

Among the etymological works recently published, Mr. Charnock’s™ 
may prove useful as a supplement to such books as are intended to 
explain the origin and progress of particular languages, or of personal 
appellations. Asa compilation it indicates a considerable amount of 
philological attainment, and less perhaps of that perplexing ingenuity 
so characteristic of etymologists, which amuses rather than instructs. 
In doubtful cases he freely leaves his readers to choose from several 
interpretations, without giving any decided opinion of his own, 
“ Africa,” for example, is variously derived from several etymologies, 
differing as widely as possible. The Hebrew “DN, dust, seems as 
likely as any; while the Greek avev Opuiy, or a,dpixny, without cold, 
however plausible, is surely inadmissible. “ Pall-Mall,”’ formerly spelt 
as it is now pronounced, pell-mell, and Paille Maille, is so called from 
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having been once the scene of a favourite variety of ball-play, in which 


a ball is driven (q.d. pellere malleo) through an iron ring or arch by 
means of a mallet. “ Piccadilly” is so called from Piccadilla Hall, 
which once stood there, in which turnover collars, or piccadillas, were 
sold, and by which the inventor realized a fortune; the name of the 
collar was derived from the Spanish Picca, a spear-head, from the 
fanciful resemblance of its starched points to the point of a spear. 
Latin and Greek derivations of local names, in countries where those 
languages were not vernacular, are always suspicious ; but, possibly, in 
the case of the Righi, its old Latin name (mons regius) may have 
originated the modern appellation. 

The Taylorian professor at Oxford has contributed a book which 
has been much wanted of late in all schools where German is taught ; 
viz., two volumes of extracts from the best German authors, with 
short preliminary biographical and critical sketches, in which there is 
much condensed and accurate information. The first volume, beginning 
with Bishop Ulphilas, the only extant German writer of the fourth 
century, closes with an allegorical poem by the Emperor Maximilian I., 
at the end of the fifteenth century. The second commences the 
writers of the sixteenth century, with Luther’s hymn— 

“Hin feste burg ist unser Gott, 
ein gute wehr und waffen ; 
er bilfft uns frey aus aller not, 
die uns itzt hat betroffen,” &c. &c. 
and ends with copious extracts from Jean Paul F. Richter, whom 
Professor Miiller criticises with more justice than we have before 
seen :— 

“ Auch artet sein Gefiihl oft in Gefihlsamkeit aus, sein Ideenreichthum, 
verleitet ihn zu tandelnder Prahlerei, und sein Humor wird oft gesucht und 
kindisch. Dennoch asst ein hingebendes Studiun seiner Werke Niemand 
unbelohnt, und die deutsche Jugend, namentlich die weibliche, verdankt viele 
der edelsten Eindriicke den Werken Jean Paul’s.” 

University reform, it is clear, will never be effected by Parliamen- 
tary Commissions ; nor till enlightened self-interest is brought to bear 
on bigoted traditional selfishness will such reform be even attempted 
from within. The author of “ Almz Matres”!’ is probably sincere in 
his desire for a social change for the better in university life; but 
there is too strong a relish of scurrility and personal pique in his clever 
book to permit of full confidence being given to his statements, or the 
justice of his strictures. He has cast a live shell into the common 
room of Oxford University, and no man, we suppose, out of their own 
body would raise a hand to protect Dons from demolition; nor were 
fellowships founded to foster a narrow self-conceit, or to minister the 
means of mere animal indulgence; but these endowments exist, nor 
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ean Herschels or Bentleys be found to fill them to the exclusion of 
men with strong memories, moderate intellect, and a keen appreciation 
of the advantages likely to accrue from their possession. We can 
-scarcely expect genial hearts, or even strong understandings, in those 
who are satisfied to renounce the strongest social ties imposed upon 
humanity, to consume some of the best years of life in cramming 
scholastic niceties for a mercenary end. Modern, or rather contem- 
porary English scholarship, ranks low on the Continent (though 
Oxford University honour examinations are more searching and severe 
than similar competitions in the German or French universities), 
which may partly be accounted for by the general utilitarian ten- 
dencies of Englishmen, and the greater opportunities afforded to 
English youth by the liberal constitution and wide dominions of 
England. In mathematics we have certainly no superiors, nor 
is there any Continental test comparable to that of a Cambridge 
honour examination. The great faults of social existence at the 
universities, though there are men in both, especially at Cambridge, 
who would do honour to any society in the world, are owing 
to that irrepressible littleness of human nature which never fails 
to show itself in any community in which one class can confer 
advantages which another is ready to receive: nowhere does this 
relationship of classes exist more distinctly than at a university. Scho- 
lastic and spiritual pride are there uncontrolled, except by the good 
sense and good feeling of individuals among the governing bodies; 
while among the juniors, there is the snobbish extravagance which 
often threatens the modest comforts of near relations at home, that 
it may gratify the poor ambition of living in a particular “ set.” 

There is but a slight sketch in this book of the routine life in the 
Universities of Paris and London, and a much more elaborate and 
interesting account of German university discipline. Cambridge is 
not mentioned, and the author, after this digression, returns with un- 
diminished zest to his “ premiéres amours,” the University of Oxford, 
of which he has a very complete knowledge. He severely and cleverly 
satirizes the caste system, which inexorably divides dons and fellows 
from undergraduates, an exhibition of snobbishness peculiarly offensive 
in those whose “litera humaniores” might suggest something better 
than mere Brahminism. 

“ Doodle and I were the greatest friends as undergraduates. The calumet 
of conciliation and the wine-glass of waggishness were for ever uniting us in 
festive orgies and fruitful friendships. Alas, my Doodle was taken from me. 
They gave him a fellowship, and left me like his twin brother to sigh in soli- 
tude. Yet he swore—and Doodle could swear a few—that he would never 
turn donnish,—that all should go on as before. One fortnight he was faithful, 
and then the warm friendly om was exchanged for a more ceremonious greet- 
ing; the oak was sported, as it had never been closed before; if I caught him 
at times, there was Stiffkin, the junior mathematical tutor, with him, and the 
two would stare me away calmly, kindly, but decisively. Oh, my Doodle, how 
bitter was the estrangement! and now you are quite the don; donner than 
the donnest—donnierwetter! Once I asked him the reason boldly. ‘ It cannot 
be,’ he answered, in a voice which had already assumed the suave oiliness of 
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the true Dominus; ‘ you know it. will not do for the Fellows to associate with 
the undergraduates.” 

Somebody sat for this picture, we suppose, and perhaps the original 
‘may a little regret his ill-timed superciliousness to this modern Beau- 
marchais. 

There is more of ingenuity than of depth, more evidence of reading 
than of acute critical discrimination; in Mr. Boyes’ new volume, “ Life 
and Books,” !* while there is a sowpgon, indifferently well concealed it 
is true, of the sublime self-conceit which ushered Mr, Martin Tapper’s 
platitudes to the public. Yet the book has merit, most evidently per- 
haps that of much acquired knowledge; but the best thing it contains 
is a quotation from Milton’s “ Eikonoclastes,” denouncing the folly 
and profanity of people who profess to see Divine interposition or judg- 
ments in particular misfortunes. 





4 “Life and Books ; or, Records of Thought and Reasoning.” By J. F. Boyes. 
London: Bell and Daldy. 1859. 
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question of the Ballot, 5—distribution of electoral seats,-7—need of 
life-peerages, 9—Tory universal suffrage, 11—disorders of legisla- 
tion, 13—double function of Parliaments, 15—private bills, 17— 
confusion of the Statute Book, 19—over-eccupation of ministers, 
A ss no “By Work,” .23—public payment of mem- 

s, 25. ' 


8. 


Science. ' Herschell, Outlines of Astronomy, 284—Arago, Popular 
--& tronemy, 291—Buckland, Geology and Mineralogy’ considered 
- With reference to Natural Theology, 292—Ogilvie, ‘The Master 
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Builder’s: Plan, 292—Gerstaecker, Entomographien Abhandlangen 
im Bereich der Gliederthiere, &c., 293—Bennett, Outlines of Phy- 
siology, 294—Reich, Lehrbuch der Allgemeinen tiologie und 
Hygieine, 296—Pappenheim, Handbuch der Sanitits-Polizei, 296— 
Claparéde et Lachmann, Etudes sur les Infusoires et les Rhizopodes, 
594—Hartig, Das Mikroskop, 597—Todd, Cyclopedia of Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, Vol. V., 598—Dalton, Treatise on Human 
Physiology, 600—Humphry, Treatire on the Human Skeleton, 601 
—Hunt, Manual of the Philosophy of the Voice and Speech, 601 
—Robinson, On the Prevention and Treatment of Mental Disorders, 
602—Rogers, The Geology of Pennsylvania, 6083—Kléden, Hand- 
buch der Physischen Geographie, 604. 


Sociology. Atkinson, Principles of Social and Political Economy, 273 
—Gerebstoff, Essai sur T Histoire de la Civilisation en Russie, 274 
—Greener, Gunnery in 1858, 283—Blaine, Eneyclopedia of Rural 
Sports, 283—Chevalier, On the Probable Fall in the Value of Gold, 
582—Sargant, Social Innovators and their Schemes, 582—Ducpe- 
tiaux, La Question de la Charité, et des Associations Religieuses en 
Belgique, 583—Mill, On Liberty, 584—Rondelet, Du Spiritual- 
isme en Economie Politique, 586—De Fonblanque, On the Admi- 
nistration and Organization of the British Army, 587—-Stephenson, 
Railways in Turkey, 589—Biot, On Parochial Schools in Scotland, 
593-—Harriet Martineau, Endowed Schools of Ireland, 593. 


Spiritual Destitution in England, 146—the committee sectarian, 147 
—the census Sunday, 149—state of the east of London, 151—extent 
of infidelity, 153—doetrinal stumbling-blocks, 155—London City 
Mission, 157—shortcomings of the committee, 159—the Eeclesias- 
tical Commissioners, 161—management of church property, 163— 
alienation of reversions, 165—additional clergymen, 167—lay agen- 
cies, 169—secular schools, 171—public instructors, 173. 


T 


=f 

Theology. Bunsen, Gott in der Geschichte, 250—Bunsen, Bibelwerk, 
256—Mansel, The Limits of Religious Thoughts Examined, 256— 
Neander, On the History of Christian Dogmas, 260—Neander, 
History of the Christian Religion and Church, 261—Pressensé, 
Histoire des Trois Premiers Siécles de l’Eglise Chrétienne, 262— 
Hupfeld, “Die Psalmen,” 268—Mosley,Short Account of the Ancient 
British Church, 263—Peabody, Christian Days and Thoughts, 264 
—Guthrie, Christ and the Inheritance of the Saints, 264—Mac- 
naught, On the Confessional of the Church of England, 265—Kritik 
des Gottesbegrifis in den gegenwiartigen Weltansichten, 265— 
Gott und seine Schépfung, 265—Der natiirliche Weg des Men- 
schen zu Gott, 265—Colebrook, On the Religion and Philosophy of 
the Hindoos, 270—The Friendly Disputants, 570—The Origin of 
Christian Tenets, 571—Parker, What Religion may do for Man, 571 
+—-Cromwell; The Soul and the Future Life, 572—-The Healing Art 
the Right Hand of the Church, 573—-Winer, Grammar of the New 
- Testament Diction, 573—Johaunes Gerson, Eine Monographie, 574 
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—Bengel, Abriss der so nanten Briidergemine, 575—Stevens, 

- History of Methodism, 576—Kaye, Christianity in° India, 576— 
Abd-al-Wahid, On the Christian Duty of the British Government 
in India, 579. 


Travels. Minturn, From New York to Delhi, 272—Williams, Fiji 


and the Fijians, 278—Cornwallis, The New Eldorado, or Britis 
Columbia, 280—Mélhausen, Journey from the Mississippi to the 
Coasts of the Pacific, 281—Frankl, Nach Jerusalem, 282—Rhodes, 
Tents and Tent Life, 2883—Gardner, The Ionian Islands, 590— 
Blakesley, Four Months in Algeria, 590—Osborne, Palestine, Past and 
Present, 592—Abel und Mecklenburg, Arbeiten der Kaiserlich 
Russischen Gesandtschaft zu Peking iiber China, 592. 


WwW. 


Weimar and its Celebrities, 391—John Frederic, 398—Amelia, 


Duchess of Weimar, 395—Herder and ‘Wieland, 397—Goethe’s de- 
arture from Frankfort, 399—Goethe and Madam von Stein, 401— 
chiller, 403—Court pleasures, 405——Knebel and Einsedel, 407— 

Jean Paul and Prince Constantine, 409—Louisa, Duchess of 

Weimar, 411—Napoleon and the Grand Duchess, 413—Carl 

Auguste, 415. 


Witcheraft, Recent Cases of, 209—general prevalence of credulity, 


211—asserted inefficacy of education, 213—lJeniency of the early 
church, 215—origin of witch prosecution in France, 217—its exten- 
sion to other countries, 219—uniformity of confessions, 221— 
elements of the imputed crime, 228-225—protestant and catholic 
cruelty, 227—magical science, 229—slow relinquishment of magical 
ideas, 231—medical magic, 233—controversy against witchcraft, 
235-—237—the biblical controversy, 289-241—biblical hermeneutics, 
243—persistency of diabolism, 245—possibility of intellectual eman- 
cipation, 247—political aspects, 249. 


Y. 


Yorkshire, 827—natural features, 329—ancient forests, 331—the 


North Riding, 333—Cleveland and Eskdale, 335—-Malton and 
Castle Howard, 337—the Happy Valley, 3389—Richmondshire, 341 
—Teesdale and. Swaledale, 343—races of the North Riding, 345—\ J 


the West Riding, 347—non-manufacturing towns, 349—the East \/: 


Riding, 851—the City of York, 853—modern York, 355. 

















